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Don’t  envy  your  friend’s  fine  car 

You,  too,  can  enjoy  a  better  car!  For  the  Cut  your  motoring  expense  by  sending  the 
cost  of  a  new  low  priced  car,  you  can  buy  a  coupon  below  for  this  valuable  free  boidc. 
quaUty  car  vrith  wily  a  fraction  of  its  mile-  In  it  experts  who  buy  hundreds  of  cars  for 
age  used.  This  free  book,  ”How  to  Judge  resale,  tell  you  in  plain  words  and  pictures  ’ 

a  Used  Car,”  tells  you  how  to  save  money  how  to  select  any  make  of  used  car  from  * 
on  your  motoring.  Last  year  miUions  of  any  dealer— show  you  what  to  look  for  and 
people  bought  used  cars.  what  to  avoid.  Get  this  money-saving  in¬ 


formation  for  a  2c  stamp. 
You  can  easily  save  $200 
by  maibng  this  coupon 
NOW  while  used  car 
prices  are  at  lowest 
winter  level. 


Pledge  to  the  Public 
on  Used  Car  Sales 


Every  used  car  it  contpicuoutly  marked 
with  itt  lowett  price  in  plain  figuret, 
and  that  price,  jutt  at  the  price  of  our 
new  cart,  it  rigidly  maintained. 

All  Studebaker  automobilet  which  are 
told  at  CERTIFIED  CARS  have  been 
properly  reconditioned,  and  carry  a 
30-day  guarantee  for  replacement  of 
defective  partt  and  free  tCrvice  on  ad- 
juttmentt. 

Every  purchater  of  a  uted  car  may 
drive  it  for  five  dayt,  and  then,  if  not 
taritfied  for  any  reaton,  turn  it  back 
and  apply  the  money  paid  at  a  credit 
on  the  purchate  of  any  other  car  in 
ttock — new  or  uted.  (It  it  attumed 
that  the  car  hat  not  been  damaged  in 
the  meantime.) 


Mail  Coupon  / 
for  FREE  li 
BOOK  /I 


THE  STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  183,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  your  valuable 
free  booklet,  "How  to  Judge  a  Used  Car.” 


The  Great  Independent  = 
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PERISCOPE! 

By  L.  MURNEY  MINTZER 


CHAPTER  I 

torpedo! 

I 

A  RHYTHMIC  tremor  flowed  through 
the  Colima’s  old  hull,  vague  and 
slightly  pleasant,  more  like  the 
slow  breathing  of  deep  sleep  than 
the  vibration  of  machinery.  The  dull 
tramp  of  the  engine,  a  half  audible  echo 
in  the  overpowering  drowsiness  of  the 
night,  seemed  less  substantial  than  the 
murmur  of  water  alongside.  The  brilliant 
sky,  and  the  soft  breeze  hununing'  through 
the  shrouds  overhead,  created  an  illusion 
of  almost  tropical  lethargy  that  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  monotonous,  unhurried 
beat  of  the  screw. 

•  The  veteran  ship  of  the  United  Fruit 
Line  fitted  smoothly  into  the  illusion. 
Charlie  Needham,  the  young  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  her  armed  guard,  amused  himself 
by  viewing  the  scene  as  a  projection  of 
some  forgotten  incident  out  of  her  long 
career  in  the  tropics.  He  could  almost 
smell  the  sweet,  heavy  odor  of  the  jungle, 
see  the  wet  sheen  of  palm  fringed  beaches. 
Behind  him,  as  he  lounged  ^ere  in  the 
darkness,  the  bridge  was  settling  down  for 

CopyrtgU.  iQiO,  by  L.  Murney  Mintter. 


a  quiet  midwatch.  Near  the  silent  helms¬ 
man,  the  mate,  humming  softly  to  himself, 
leaned  comfortably  against  a  stanchion, 
oblivious  to  both  the  danger  and  the  beauty 
of  the  night.  The  sound  of  talk  and  sub¬ 
dued  laughter  drifted  up  from  the  deck 
just  below  Needham.  He  frowned  slightly 
as  he  heard  a  woman’s  voice  among  them. 

“Passengers  ought  to  be  turned  in,”  he 
thought  as  he  straightened  up  and  focused 
his  attention  rather  self-consciously  on  the 
■quiet  sea. 

In  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  it  was  a 
picture  of  lazy  serenity.  Long  swells 
slipped  in  toward  the  bows;  and,  as  the 
ship  rose  ponderously  to  meet  them,  they 
passed  and  faded  into  the  soft  darkness, 
crested  with  thin  lines  of  foam,  momentary 
patches  of  dull  white  against  the  uniform 
blackness  of  the  water.  Needham  eyed, 
the  slight  breaks  in  the  surface,  faintly 
disturb^  by  the  thought  that  among  them 
the  feather  of  a  p)eriscop)e  would  be  all 
but  invisible. 

At  the  sound  of  step>s  clattering  up  the 
ladder  from  the  deck  below,  he  looked 
around  exp>ectantly,  saw  a  thicker  shadow 
against  the  bulk  of  the  stack  and  heard 
Lentz,  his  chief  gunner’s  mate,  address 


A  Complete  Novelette  of  a  Raiding  U-Boat  Which 
Bore  Embattled  American  Prisoners  anda  Desperate 
German  Crew  Through  the  North  Sea  Submarine 
Barrage  on  the  Most  Amazing  Voyage  of  the  War 


some  laughing  remark  to  the  mate.  In  a 
moment  the  little,  grayhaired  petty  officer 
came  over  to  where  he  stood. 

“Gun  watches*  shifted,  sir,  an’  lookouts 
at  their  stations.”  Lentz  uttered  the  re¬ 
port  with  the  perfunctory  ease  of  long 
habit.  “Coffee’s  cornin’  right  up.” 

“Why  haven’t  you  turned  in?”  the  of¬ 
ficer  asked  as  the  older  man  spurted  a 
stream  of  tobacco  juice  into  the  dark  void 
beyond  the  rail  and  settled  comfortably 
back  against  the  pelorus  stand. 

“Thought  I’d  wait  until  them  passengers 
gets  to  bed,  sir.”  He  jerked  a  thumb  over 
his  shoulder  toward  the  boat  deck  where 
a  few  dark  figures  still  moved  about.  “Only 
last  night  I  caught  one  of  them  women 
there  on  the  boat  deck  with  a  flashlight!” 
His  voice  rose  with  righteous  indignation. 
“Huntin’  her  dog,  she  sez.  She  was  that 
skinny  old  one  with  all  the  brightwork 
strung  about  her  neck.  A  flashlight  I  No, 
sir,  I  don’t  trust  them  female  passengers 
—or  the  men,  either.  Ain’t  got  no  more 
sense  than  a  bunch  o’  frog  marines.” 

Needham  chuckled,  but  he  still  looked 
inquiringly  at  the  other.  Although  like 
Lentz  he  was  too  new  to  the  ways  of  the 
merchant  service  to  approve  of  the  pres¬ 


ence  of  women  aboard  ship,  he  waited 
for  further  explanation,  wondering  if  the 
chief  shared  his  concern  for  the  ship.  Both 
were  gazing  out  into  the  shadows  that  had 
not  yet  begun  to  retreat  before  the  moon¬ 
light.  Ahead,  toward  the  eastern  horizon, 
vague  dark  spots  were  just  visible.  An 
occasional  streak  of  white  under  them  be¬ 
trayed  where  a  propeller  cut  across  the 
top  of  a  swell.  As  he  made  out  the  other 
ships,  Lentz  grunted  angrily  and  leaned 
over  the  rail  to  watch  the  water  alongside.. 

“Ten  knots,”  he  announced  as  he 
straightened  up.  “An’  us  three  thousand,: 
yards  back  of  the  convoy  now!  I  doubled)! 
up  on  the  lookouts,  sir,  an’  the  after  gun’s 
crew  is  sleepin’  on  deck.” 

Needham  nodded  approval  and  they  fell 
silent  again,  mechanically  resuming  their 
scrutiny  of  the  unchanging  scene  before 
them.  Each  was  worried  more  than  he 
cared  to  admit. ,  They  knew  by  this  time 
that  the  Colima’s  captain  concealed  an  un¬ 
seamanlike  fear  of  steaming  in  formation 
behind  the  typically  crusty,  self-assured 
bearing  of  a  Down  East  sailor.  In  spite 
of  his  own  rather  nebulous  authority  on 
board,  Needham  had  twice  warned  the 
captain  that  he  was  courting  disaster  by 
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lagging  behind  the  convoy.  The  naval 
officer  could  grin  now  in  the  darkness  at 
his  own  resentment  at  the  trivial  nature 
of  the  excuses  that  he  had  been  given;  the 
kind  that  might  have  been  offered  to  a 
landsman.  Tonight,  he  knew,  the  chief 
engineer  had  been  given  permission  to 
clean  fires;  the  ship  would  close  up  some¬ 
time  before  daylight.  Needham  dismissed 
the  subject  with  the  grim  thought  that, 
if  the  U-boat  people  lived  up  to  their  repu¬ 
tation,  the  American  merchant  service 
would  soon  overcome  its  aversion  for  the 
convoy  system. 


AS  THE  moonlight  grew  brighter  the 
/  \  occasional  ruffles  of  foam  on  the 
x  \.  water  became  more  conspicuous. 
The  two  men  relaxed  comfortably  but  their 
eyes  probed  the  darkness  restlessly.  Need¬ 
ham’s  mind  drifted  back  over  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  ship  had  been  at  sea  for  ten 
days  now.  Back  of  that  period  lay  weeks 
of  planning  and  scheming  to  achieve  some¬ 
thing  like  an  active  part  in  the  War.  It 
was  his  first  trip  with  the  armed  guard 
and  he  fervently  hoped  it  would  be  his 
last.  The  duty  was  better,  of  course,  than 
the  job  he  had  left;  but  both  he  and 
Lentz  looked  upon  it  as  a  temporary  as¬ 
signment,  a  first  step  toward  real  work  in 
the  war  zone  on  a  man-of-war. 

When  the  War  started  he  had  been  in 
command  of  a  submarine  in  the  Caribbean. 
It  was  an  old  boat,  too  old  for  anything 
else,  condemned  to  the  endless  monotony 
of  experimental  work  for  the  benefit  of 
newer,  more  fortunate  submarines  that 
were  hunting  their  own  kind  in  the  Channel 
and  the  North  Sea.  Like  all  the  others 
down  there  he  had  tried  time  after  time 
to  get  away.  Some  had  gone,  leaving  the 
others  more  restless  than  ever.  At  last  he 
had  seen  his  chance  in  the  growing  demand 
for  more  officers  to  command  gun  crews 
on  merchant  ships. 

At  first  it  had  merely  promised  to  get 
him  a  little  nearer  to  the  War.  Then  a 
letter  from  an  old  shipmate  had  given  him 
the  tip  that,  once  in  a  Epopean  port,  his 
submarine  experience  nught  win  him  a 
chance  in  the  underwater  force  again.  Un¬ 
hesitatingly  he  had  applied  for  a  transfer 
and  pinn^  his  hopes  upon  the  promise 
of  an  old  commanding  officer  in  London  to 
try  and  find  him  a  job  on  the  other  side. 
Because  experienced  men  were  badly 


needed  in  the  armed  guard  work,  and 
because  Lentz  had  served  with  him  for 
the  better  part  of  two  cruises,  Needham 
had  managed  to  take  the  old  chief  along. 

Now,  as  the  time  of  their  arrival  grew 
near,  he  felt  hope  slipping  away  from  him, 
saw  the  coveted  submarine  duty  as  far 
away  as  ever.  But  he  grinned  at  his  own 
discouragement.  Time  enough  to  cross 
that  bridge  when  he  came  to  it.  If  not 
this  tpp,  then  the  next.  Of  his  ultimate 
success  he  had  no  doubt.  Sooner  or  later 
he  would  get  that  war  zone  submarine. 

Abruptly  he  straightened  up  and  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  a  spot  just  forward  of  the 
beam  where  he  had,,  sensed  rather  than 
seen  a  momentary  break  in  the  level  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  sea.  Twice  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  he  caught  a  gleam  of  white,  tantaliz- 
ingly  like  a  hundred  others,  yet  somehow 
different. 

“Can  you  make  anything  out?”  he  asked 
Lentz,  pointing.  “There,  one  point  for’rd 
of  the  beam.” 

Lentz  was  already  alert.  He  watched 
intently  for  a  full  minute. 

“Might  be.  I  thought  I  spotted  some¬ 
thing,”  he  said  hesitantly.  “If  it  is  a  sub, 
it’s  overhauling  us.  Twelve  or  thirteen 
knots — submerged!  ” 

There  was  a  queer  inflection  of  envy  in 
Lentz’s  voice.  The  old  Caribbean  boats 
had  made  ten  knots — sometimes.  Seeing 
nothing  further  they  fell  silent  again. 

The  chief’s  tone  found  a  ready  echo  b 
Needham’s  mind.  To  both,  the  night 
seemed  to  be  more  of  an  opportunity  than 
a  danger.  Beneath  their  preoccupation 
with  the  job  at  hand — the  matter  of  getting 
the  Colima  safely  through  the  submarine 
zone — both  were  still  submarine  men  them¬ 
selves,  utterly  unable  to  drown  out  their 
instinctive  loyalty  to  the  type  of  craft  in 
which  lay  all  their  interests,  viewing  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  if  they  saw  it  through  a  periscope. 
,  Because  they  had  lived  for  years  with 
the  thought  of  war,  and  had  hobnobbed 
with  men  of  all  navies,  their  feeling  toward 
the  present  enemy  was  quite  unclouded  by 
any  personal  animosity.  Throughout  the 
War  they  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
submarine  campaign;  at  first  had  even 
applauded  feats  like  the  sinking  of  the 
Aboukir  and  her  two  sister  armored  cruis¬ 
ers.  Knowing  the  obstacles  that  the  enemy 
had  surmounted  and  the  risks  that  he  ran, 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  daring  and  not 
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necessarily  unworthy  antagonist;  able,  per¬ 
haps  sometimes  brutal,  but  neither  a  hero 
nor  a  fiend.  As  for  lurid  propaganda  on 
U-boat  atrocities,  they  read  it  with  avidity, 
as  sensational  but  decidedly  unreal  and 
bungling  fiction. 

During  the  short  pause,  while  they 
strove  to  identify  the  particular 
disturbance  of  the  water  that  had 
caught  Needham’s  attention,  the  voices  of 
the  passengers  below  were  suddenly  stilled. 

“It  was  moving  against  the  sea.”  The 
girl’s  voice  again,  unexcited,  assured,  broke 
the  silence.  “Over  there  where  I  am  point¬ 
ing.” 

“Hear  that,  sir?  That’s  the  little  one 
with  the  grin.”  Lentz  spoke  without  tak¬ 
ing  his  eyes  from  the  water.  “She  has 
sense,  that  one  has.” 

“.  .  .  Course  not,”  the  voice  went  on  in 
reply  to  an  inaudible  question.  “He  and  that 
nice  old  gunner  are  both  up  there  telling 
each  other  how  women  are  losing  the  War.” 

Needham  was  thankful  for  the  darkness 
that  hid  the  color  rising  in  his  cheeks.  He 
knew  the  voice.  His  cheeks  burned  as  he 
recalled  a  scene  at  dinner  two  or  three 
days  before.  He  had  just  been  tracing 
down  stray  lights  on  deck,  patiently  ex¬ 
plaining  to  round  eyed  passengers  that 
there  really  were  submarines  at  large. 
There  at  the  dinner  table  his  impatience 
had  betrayed  him  into  an  unguarded  out¬ 
burst  against  all  women  who  looked  upon 
war  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
their  personal  convenience.  Angered  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of 
himself,  he  had  squirmed  under  a  chorus 
of  sympathy  led  by  a  flabby  chinned  ex¬ 
clothing  buyer  who  was  only  slightly  dis¬ 
ked  in  the  uniform  of  a  major  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

This  girl,  Alice  Langley,  had  maintained 
a  demure  silence,  but  he  had  caught  a 
suspicious  looking  glint  of  amusement  in 
her  eyes  that  had  made  him  feel  like  a 

Srick^  balloon.  The  knowledge  that  she 
erself  was  quite  the  opposite  of  the  type 
that  he  had  been  attacking  had  intensified 
his  discomfiture.  For  the  moment,  he  knew 
that  she  thought  him  quite  as  funny  as 
the  fussy  ladies  who  wear  life-jackets  in 
bed  even  while  they  leave  open  the  air¬ 
ports  of  their  lighted  rooms. 

Later,  during  the  same  evening,  a  stew¬ 
ard  had  handed  him  some  trivial  message. 


an  order  to  prepare  three  extra  copies  of 
the  ration  record  or  some  other  such  empty 
formality.  Whatever  it  had  been,  the 
highly  sentimental  lady  who  sat  next  to 
him  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  and  a  respectful  hush  had  fallen 
over  the  room  while  most  of  them  had 
watched  him  breathlessly  as  if  he  held  a 
secret  dispatch  from  Admiral  Sims  him¬ 
self.  Swearing  inwardly,  he  had  tried  to 
appear  unconscious  of  their  attention  when 
Alice  Langley  had  caught  his  eye  again. 
The  same  suspicion  of  hidden  amusement 
lurked  in  her  eyes  as  she  ^ke  up  in¬ 
nocently. 

“It  must  be  fascinating  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  official  mysteries.” 

He  had  retired  hastily  with  as  much 
dignity  as  he  could  muster.  It  was  not 
that  he  wanted  them  to  take  him  seriously, 
he  told  himself  now  as  he  listened  for  her 
voice  again,  but  that  she  always  managed 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  impressed 
by  the  inane  flattery  of  the  passengers. 

The  ship  swung  along  with  her  slow, 
easy  roll.  As  the  moonlight  increased,  the 
others  ahead  seemed  nearer,  their  vague 
silhouettes  lifting  out  of  the  water  and 
growing  sharp)er.  The  thin  moon  traced 
a  constantly  shifting  beam  of  light  across 
the  waves.  Above,  the  stars  dimmed  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  sky  lost  its  hard  blue.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  not  at  all  sleepy,  a  pleasant 
drowsiness  crept  over  Needham  as  his 
senses  relaxed  in  the  universal  serenity  of 
the  night.  Alongside,  the  water  hissed 
softly  as  it  curled  out  from  the  bow  and 
sighed  in  the  mouths  of  the  overboard 
drains;  slight,  inconsequential  sounds  that 
accentuated  the  general  stillness. 


For  an  hour  or  more  the  silence  con¬ 
tinued.  With  mechanical  regularity 
Lentz  leaned  toward  the  rail  and  ex¬ 
pertly  ejected  his  accumulation  of  tobacco 
juice.  Once  an  ash  hoist  clattered  some¬ 
where  aft  and  two  or  three  firemen  moved 
lazily  between  the  deckhouse  and  the  rail. 
Everything  else  ?n  the  ship  seemed  to  be 
asleep.  To  occujjy  his  mind  Needham  im¬ 
agined  himself  dn  a  submarine  trying  to 
bag  a  ship  from  the  convoy.  It  would  be 
the  Colima,  the  easiest  prey,  plodding 
along  in  the  wake  of  the  others,  far  out 
of  reach  of  the  accompanying  cruiser.  At 
her  ^)eed  it  would  be  easy  to  come  up 
from  astern. 
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The  starboard  bow  would  be  best.  Come 
in  to  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  and  let 
her  have  it.  Wouldn’t  need  to  show  your 
periscope  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a 
time.  It  would  be  almost  too  easy.  Best 
to  hit  her  about  amidships.  One  torpedo 
there  would  put  her  down  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  before  she  got  a  chance  to  do 
much  with  her  guns.  The  rest  of  the 
convoy  would  clear  out.  The  ship  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  see  the  submarine  at  all,  at 
least  not  until  the  torpedo  arrived.  A  well 
handled  periscope,  on  a  night  like  this, 
would  make  a  feather  just  like  the  crest  of 
a  sea,  a  momentary  flutter  of  innocent 
looking  white  foam.  Afterward  only  a 
wild  scramble  around  the  boats,  two  or 
three  unaimed  rounds  from  the  guns,  and 
down  she  would  go! 

What  could  the  ship  do?  Not  much  if 
the  torpedo  ran  true.  She  would  take  a 
big  list  right  away,  enough  so  that  the 
guns  probably  wouldn’t  be  able  to  bear. 
Needham’s  interest  quickened  as  he  tried 
to  devise  a  way  to  strike  back  at  the  sub¬ 
marine.  Have  to  get  the  passengers  clear, 
of  course.  In  weather  like  this  they  would 
be  well  enough  off  in  the  boats  for  the  few 
hours  that  they  would  have  to  wait  to 
be  picked  up. 

Not  much  chance  at  the  submarine, 
though,  he  concluded.  If  the  torpedo  ran 
a  little  off,  struck  well  aft  or  well  forward, 
the  ship  would  be  longer  in  going  down, 
probably  wouldn’t  take  such  a  big  list. 
And  the  submarine  might  not  want  to  use 
another  torpedo.  They’d  be  apt  to  come 
up  at  two  or  three  thousand  yards  and 
use  their  gun — broad  on  the  bow  probably, 
where  the  after  gun  couldn’t  reach  them. 
Might  be  time  for  two  or  three  rounds 
from  Number  One.  The  sub  would  shoot 
at  that  gun,  of  course;  if  she  was  near 
enough  to  make  it  out.  Try  to  put  it 
out  of  commission.  One  gun — at  long 
range  and  under  fire — would  be  badly 
handicapped. 

At  last  Lentz  straightened  up  and  turned 
to  go. 

“I’ll  have  a  look  down  on  the  fo’c’s’le, 
sir,”  he  muttered  as  he  moved  away. 

He  was  hardly  down  the  ladder 
when  Needham,  whose  eyes  had 
rarely  left  the  sea,  had  an  impulse 
to  call  him  back.  Twice  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  he  thought  he  saw  slight  breaks  in  the 


surface.  Then,  as  he  strained  his  eyes  to 
see  what  it  was,  he  heard  Alice  Langley’s 
voice  again. 

“Mister  Lentz?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  Lentz  responded  with 
alacrity. 

“Are  there  any  whales  in  these  waters? 
I  just  saw  ....”*■ 

Abruptly  Needham  lost  interest  in  the 
voices  below.  A  patch  of  wet  metal 
gleamed  on  the*  side  of  a  sea,  broad  on  the 
starboard  bow. 

“Port  helm!”  he  shouted  to  the  mate. 

The  sleeping  men  on  the  forecastle 
boiled  into  activity.  Lookouts  sprang  to 
the  gun.  The  mate  flung  himself  at  tte 
wheel.  Then,  as  Needham’s  eyes  strained 
into  the  darkness,  a  vast,  soft  concussion 
hurled  the  ship  far  over  on  her  port  side. 
Men  whirled  and  scrambled  while  the  air 
exploded  against  their  eardrums.  Far  up 
above  the  side  a  fountain  of  water  hung 
poised,  gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight 
Needham  picked  himself  up  from  the  deck. 
He  was  astonished  to  hear  the  beat  of  the 
engine  going  on  undisturbed.  A  suspiciwi 
that  he  was  dreaming  flitted  through  his 
mind.  But  when  he  had  regained  his  feet, 
he  could  feel  the  ship  losing  way,  settling 
over  to  starboard,  her  motion  suddenly 
tired. 

“Train,  four  two!”  He  shouted  almost 
before  his  mind  had  grasped  the  extent  of 
the  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  them. 

“Hit  just  for’rd  of  the  bridge,  sir,”  Lentz 
called  without  excitement. 

Needham  looked  down  and  saw  the  white 
oval  of  the  chief’s  face  against  the  yellow 
background  of  the  deck. 

“She’ll  go  slow - ” 

The  blast  of  the  forecastle  gun  flared  out 
in  a  sheet  of  dazzling  flame.  The  concus^ 
of  the  recoil  racked  the  ship  and  a  stunning 
convulsion  of  noise  pounded  on  their  ear¬ 
drums.  Following  their  orders,  the  pointers 
were  firing  blindly  to  keep  the  submarine 
down. 

As  his  vision  cleared,  Needham  saw  a 
boiling  spot  against  the  dark  water.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  four  or  five  thousand  yards 
away  he  saw  the  light  glisten  on  the  metal 
again. 

“Train,  five  fivel  Range,  four  sii 
double  0.”_ 

The  ^lash  of  the  Colima's  first  shell 
was  subsiding  into  a  white  mound  halfway 
between  the  ship  and  the  submarine.  The 
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gun  let  go  again,  another  spout  of  gleam¬ 
ing  water  shot  up  beyond  the  target.  It 
was  closing  in  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
ranging  shots  of  the  merchant  ship.  Need¬ 
ham  thought  of  the  passengers. 

“Cease  firing!”  he  called  into  a  voice 
tube.  An  instant  later  a  shell  plunged 
into  the  water  alongside,  steel  whined  over¬ 
head  as  water  from  the  splash  cascaded 
down  on  the  boat  deck  abaft  of  the  bridge. 
As  he  turned,  he  saw  white  figures  crowd¬ 
ing  about  the  lifeboats,  women’s  voices 
calling  hysterically.  Although  it  seemed 
that  only  a  moment  had  passed  since  the 
torpedo  struck,  boats  were  already  drop¬ 
ping  away  from  the  davits.  He  waited 
inupatiently  to  see  whether  the  enemy,  too, 
would  suspend  firing  until  the  boats  were 
I  clear.  He  could  see  her  clearly  now.  She 
was  farther  away  than  he  had  thought  at 
I  first  and  was  still  drawing  toward  the 
PoUma’s  bow.  But  her  gun  was  silent. 

“Man  the  boats!  Man  the  boats!” 
Captain  Gill  was  down  on  the  boat  deck 
shouting  at  the  passengers.  But  Needham 
hardly  heard  him.  He  was  watching  the 
'  submarine  almost  enviously.  Clearly,  who¬ 
ever  was  handling  her  knew  his  business. 

“Headed  away  as  soon  as  he  let  go  his 
torpedo,”  Needham  thought.  “Must  have 
fir^  at  about  a  thousand  yards.  He’s  in 
no  hurry  either.” 

I  The  captain  scrambled  up  the  ladder 
I  and  looked  down  at  the  forecastle. 

“Stand  clear  of  that  gun.” 

He  waved  his  arms  excitedly  at  the  men. 
They  stood  still,  looking  from  him  to 
Nee^am. 

“Well  stay  aboard  a  while.  Captain.” 
The  naval  officer  reluctantly  dragged 
hb  eyes  away  from  the  submarine  and 
looked  at  Gill.  He  saw  that  the  man  was 
beyond  thinking  of  anything  but  the  loss 
of  his  ship. 

“You’re  drawing  their  fire.”  The  cap¬ 
tain  glared  at  the  submarine;  then  looked 
back  where  the  passengers  were  still  swarm¬ 
ing  around  the  boats.  “My  passengers 
must - ” 

“We  won’t  fire  until  you’re  clear — un¬ 
less  they  do.” 

Needham’s  eyes  were  back  on  the  sub- 
narine.  He  saw  that  she  was  heading 
away  from  the  ship.  Viewed  stern  on  she 
looked  astonishingly  small.  Evidently  she 
was  going  to  give  them  a  chance  to  aban- 
<ion  ^ip.  The  ship  took  a  sudden  roll  to 


port.  They  all  slipped  and  scrambled 
down  the  steep  slope,  recovering  themselves 
with  difficulty  as  she  righted.  But  the 
thought  flashed  through  Needham’s  mind 
that  she  was  settling  very  slowly.  He 
prayed  that  the  fireroom  bulkhead  would 
continue  to  hold. 

Lentz  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  looked  around  for  Needham  and  came 
forward  hastily. 

“They’re  going  to  lay  off  a  ways.”  He 
jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  submarine. 

“Opening  the  range,”  Needham  agreed. 
“We’ll  stay  aboard  and  see  what  we  can 
do  after  the  boats  shove  off.” 

It  was  light  enough  for  him  to  see  a 
flicker  of  grim  pleasure  on  the  old  fellow’s 
face. 

The  mate  and  the  captain  were  standing 
apart,  arguing  angrily  over  something.  The 
latter  turned  abruptly  and  left  the  bridge. 
The  mate  came  over  to  where  Needham 
and  Lentz  were  staring  at  the  submarine. 

“I’ll  give  you  a  hand  with  your  boat,” 
he  said  quietly. 

“Thanks,  but  there  isn’t  much  to  do,” 
Needham  assured  him.  “We  have  men 
enough.  Just  get  the  boats  clear  as  fast 
as  you  can.” 

The  mate  turned  away  and  the  other 
men  on  the  bridge  followed  him  with  vis¬ 
ible  reluctance.  Aft,  the  crowd  of  pas¬ 
sengers  was  thinning  rapidly. 

“I’ll  leave  a  boat  rigged  out  for  you,” 
the  mate  called  back  over  his  shoulder. 
“There  are  plenty  of  them.” 

The  submarine  had  stopped  now  and 
was  lying  to,  watching  the  boats 
clear  the  ship.  Needham  turned  to 
Lentz  and  spoke  in  a  calm  voice. 

“Better  go  down  to  the  gun  and  stand 
by.  We  won’t  get  off  many  rounds.  Make 
’em  good.” 

Lentz  touched  his  cap  and  hurried  away. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Although  the 
ship  was  settling  slowly  her  list  was  in¬ 
creasing.  Needham  watched  the  last  of 
the  boats  fill.  One  of  the  ship’s  officers 
shouted,  waited  a  moment  to  make  sure 
that  crew  and  passengers  were  all  clear. 
He  recognized  the  mate  standing  by  the 
forward  davit,  ready  to  lower  away  and 
slide  down  the  falls  when  the  boat  was 
waterborne.  The  scene  was  suddenly 
peaceful  again.  The  ship,  her  engines  at 
last  stilled,  rolled  gently  while  the  sea 
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slapped  against  her  high  sides.  Again  the 
feeling  that  it  was  all  a  dream  came  over 
Needham.  The  possibility  of  shell  fire 
seemed  remote,  unreal. 

The  mate  gave  a  signal.  The  boat 
bumped  heavily  against  the  side,  lowered 
away  with  the  falls  groaning  under  their 
load.  Some  distance  from  the  ship  the 
other  boats  had  collected  in  a  confused 
clump  and  were  crawling  away.  The 
mate’s  boat  shoved  off  and  moved  slowly 
after  them.  Needham  watched  until  it 
was  clear  of  the  ship  and  then  turned  to 
look  for  the  submarine.  He  picked  it  up 
farther  aft  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
ship  had  fallen  off  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  He  saw  spray  fly  up  from  the  sub¬ 
marine’s  bow  and  saw  that  it  was  closing 
in  cautiously,  probably  trying  to  make  out 
whether  anyone  was  left  on  board. 

“Lie  down  on  deck!”  he  called  to  the 
men  on  the  forecastle,  taking  care  to  keep 
below  the  level  of  the  canvas  weather 
cloth.  He  turned  toward  the  voice  tube 
to  the  after  gun. 

With  a  splitting  crash  a  fountain  of 
flame  grayed  up  from  the  superstructure 
aft,  followed  instantly  by  the  sharp  roar 
of  the  submarine’s  gun.  She  was  wasting 
no  time  in  getting  down  to  business. 

“Jones!”  In  the  silence  that  followed 
the  explosion  of  the  shell  Needham’s  voice 
seemed  startlingly  loud.  “Have  the  men 
lie  down  until  I  give  the  word.” 

“We  don’t  bear,  sir,”  the  voice  came 
back  over  the  tube.  Needham  identified  a 
vague  rustling  sound  as  the  murmur  of 
flames  where  the  shell  had  ignited  the 
woodwork  of  the  deckhouse. 

“I  know.  But  I  don’t  want  them  to  see 
that  we  are  aboard.  When  I  give  the 
word,  open  up  whether  you  bear  or  not.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir.” 

A  lump  rose  in  the  officer’s  throat  at  the 
cheery  acknowledgment.  But  the  ruse 
might  divide  the  submarine’s  fire,  give  the 
forward  crew  a  chance  if  the  submarine 
would  ccrnie  close  enough. 

He  turned  quickly  to  look  at  the  enemy 
again.  But  he  was  taking  no  chances. 
The  craft  had  stopped.  Needham  could 
see  men  grouped  alwut  the  gun.  A  lone 
figure  appeared  against  the  sky  line  on 
the  conning  tower.  As  he  looked  the  gun 
spurted  flame  again  and  another  shell 
shrieked  into  the  water  alongside.  The 
submarine  was  still  cautious. 


“Stand  by!”  Needham  called  to  the 
forecastle  gun.  Then  through  the  voice 
tube  to  the  after  gun.  “Range,  three  0 
double  O.  Commence  firing!” 

Another  shell  crashed  into  the  Colim 
as  the  after  gun  let  go.  Flames  roared  up 
now,  spreading  a  glare  over  the  whole 
superstructure. 

“Commence  firing  one!  ”  Needham  called 

Instantly  the  gun  jerked  back  spraying 
brilliant  orange  flame  from  its  muzzle.  He 
suddenly  noticed  that  he  could  scarcely 
see  the  submarine.  The  glare  of  the  fire 
aft  made  it  impossible  to  see  more  than 
three  or  four  points  from  the  bow.  The 
pointers  must  be  blinded.  If  the  sub¬ 
marine  could  be  made  to  move  up  toward 
the  bow  ...  He  ran  to  the  side  and 
peered  down,  then  back,  to  look  at  the 
comp>ass  and  saw  that  the  bow  was  slowly 
falling  off  to  starboard.  There  was  a 
chance.  If  the  bow  gun  remained  unhit 
for  five  minutes  more  the  target  might  be 
visible  again. 

Another  crash  filled  the  air  with  droning 
^linters.  Looking  back  he  saw  that  the 
shell  had  hit  the  lifeboat  hanging  ready  at 
the  davit  heads  just  aft  of  the  bridge. 
The  enemy  was  trying  for  the  forwarf 
gun  then. 

“Cease  firing  one!”  he  shouted  into  the  | 
voice  tube. 

Straining  his  eyes  to  see  the  submarine, 
he  could  make  out  nothing  more  than  a 
vague  blur.  The  fire  of  the  after  gun 
seemed  to  double  in  intensity  as  the  other 
stopped.  A  splash  glistened  in  the  li^t 
of  the  fire,  five  hundred  yards  to  the  ri^t  j 
and  far  beyond  what  appeared  to  be  the 
submarine.  I 

“Two  five  double  O,”  he  called  throu^r 
the  voice  tube.  “Left  two.” 

The  next  shell  struck  aft.  The  ruse  was  , 
working. 

There  was  a  violent  upheaval 
under  Needham’s  feet.  He  s^- 
gered,  fell  and  brought  up  against  . 
a  stanchion,  half  dazed,  his  eyes  on  » 
flickering  little  flame  that  licked  about  th< 
weather  cloth,  then  was  absorbed  in  a  great 
sheet  of  fire  that  roared  up  from  belw. 
Before  he  could  get  to  his  feet,  anothfl 
crash  aft  sent  wood  flying  high  in  the  air. 
The  ship  quivered,  was  enveloped  in  * 
vast  bellowing  noise  that  he  dimly  realized  , 
was  steam  from  the  boilers. 
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Smoke  swirled  about  him.  He  found 
himself  on  his  feet,  fumbling  for  the  rail, 
strangely  weak.  It  was  gone  and  between 
him  and  the  forecastle  an  impenetrable  wall 
of  fire  was  reared.  Turning  to  feel  his 
way  toward  the  ladder,  he  caught  a  brief 
glimjjse  of  the  submarine.  It  was  bearing 
away  from  the  burning  ship,  withdrawing 
to  a  safer  range,  but  clearly  visible  again. 
Far  beyond,  a  shell  splash  was  just  sub¬ 
siding.  He  saw  another  off  to  the  right, 
before  the  smoke  closed  in  again. 

He  could  not  seem  to  find  the  bridge 
ladder.  Feeling  for  it,  he  lost  his  balance 
and  plunged  down  ten  feet  to  the  deck 
below.  He  struck  in  a  tangle  of  wreckage 
that  was  filled  with  fire.  Sharp  pain 
Stabbed  his  knee  as  he  struggled  to  haul 
himself  forward  away  from  the  heat. 
Through  a  rift  in  the  smoke  he  saw  Lentz 
staring  anxiously  up  at  the  bridge.  He 
tried  to  shout  and  his  voice  seemed  to  be 
a  mere  whisper  in  the  roar  of  steam  and 
fire.  He  must  get  forward  and  tell  them 
to'open  fire. 

He  clawed  at  the  burning  wreckage  that 
hemmed  him  in,  conscious  of  suffocating 
heat.  And  then,  without  knowing  just  how 
he  had  got  there,  he  found  himself  on  the 
forecastle.  Looking  over  the  side  he  could 
just  make  out  the  submarine,  much  nearer  the 
bow  than  it  had  been  before.  He  realized 
that  the  ship  was  still  swinging,  that  the 
target  was  in  the  sector  of  clearer  visibility. 

Lentz  shouted  in  his  ear. 

“She’s  getting  where  we  can  see  her. 
But  it’s  a  long  shot.” 

Looking  back  at  the  fire  that  was  con¬ 
suming  the  ship,  it  seemed  to  Needham 
that  she  could  not  possibly  last  five  minutes 
longer.  The  after  gun  was  still  firing,  at 
longer  injtervals  now.  The  submarine’s 
gun  was  working  furiously. 

“Commence  firing!”  he  called  to  the  gun 
pointers. 

His  face  suddenly  seemed  to  be  wet.  He 
put  up  his  hand  uncertainly  and  then 
blackness  closed  in  around  him. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  he 
looked  up  and  saw  the  men  of  the  gun 
crew  leaping  around  their  piece.  Empty 
shell  cases  rolled  about  on  deck.  Need- 
barn  sat  up,  saw  the  sightsetter  slump 
down  against  the  slide.  Looking  closer, 
he  saw  that  the  man  was  holding  his  side 
with  one  hand  while  he  tried  to  set  sights 
writh  the  other.  Struggling  to  his  feet. 


Needham  dragged  the  man  away  from  the 
gun  and  took  his  place.  As  he  looked  at 
the  range  dial  his  heart  came  up  in  his 
throat.  Thirty-five  hundred  yards!  The 
man  had  been  out  of  his  head. 

“Silence!”  Needham  called.  To  his  con¬ 
fused  senses  his  voice  seemed  astonishingly 
loud.  While  Lentz  waited  with  the  breech 
plug  open,  he  whirled  the  disk  around  to 
twenty-two  hundred  wondering  if  there 
would  be  time  to  make  up  for  the  wasted 
rounds.  Shells  were  striking  continuously 
now.  Aft,  the  ship  was  almost  unrecog¬ 
nizable  iLS  the  fires  fed  on  her  heavily 
painted  old  woodwork. 

“Carry  on!”  Needham  called  as  soon  as 
the  sights  were  corrected. 

The  gun  slammed  back  and  an  instant 
later  they  saw  the  ^lash  jerk  up  just  be¬ 
yond  the  submarine. 

“Rapid  fire!” 

Another  shell  clanged  home  and  the  gun 
let  go  without  a  pause. 

“Closer  now,  sir,”  Lentz  yelled  as  he 
whirled  his  plug  open.  But  the  ship 
lurched,  wavered,  and  her  bow  plunged 
heavily  into  a  sea. 

“There  goes  the  bulkhead,”  Needham 
thought.  As  he  straightened  to  see  the 
next  splash  he  saw  a>  boat  move  into  the 
glare  of  the  fire.  Dully  he  wondered  what 
it  was  doing  there.  Blurred  white  faces 
swam  into  view,  hands  waved,  beckoned. 
He  realized  that  one  of  them  was  Alice 
Langley’s.  He  suppressed  an  impulse  to 
go  to  the  rail  and  order  her  away.  A  queer 
buzzing  in  his  head  seemed  to  dull  his 
pain.  Things  grew  hazy  but  he  clung  to 
a  fading  memory  that  there  was  still  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done. 

“That  was  it — one  more  shell.”  The 
thought  cleared  his  mind  slightly. 

The  ship  lurched  again,  lower  this 
time.  Fire  sprayed  up  out  of  the 
deck  all  about  them.  A  violent 
shove  threw  him  sprawling  away  from  the 
gun.  A  new  pain,  sharp  and  bitter  like 
acid,  seared  his  face. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet  once  more,  saw 
a  stumpy  form  that  was  dimly  familiar 
fitting  a  shell  into  the  gun.  The  rest  of 
the  men  had  disappeared. 

“Must  get  off  that  shell,”  Needham  spoke 
aloud,  his  head  turning  uncertainly  from 
side  to  side.  Up  the  slanting  deck  he 
fought  his  way  back  to  the  gun.  At  the 
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pointer’s  telescope  he  was  overjoyed  to  find 
that  the  sight  lights  were  still  on. 

“Train  left!  Train  left!”  he  directed 
irritably. 

Where  was  the  trainer?  Then  he  re¬ 
membered,  and  looking  across  the  gun,  he 
saw  Lentz  just  taking  his  place  at  the 
other  wheel. 

“Gotcha,  sir.” 

The  sight  of  the  old  chief  carefully  re¬ 
versing  his  cap  was  oddly  comforting  to 
the  officer;  one  familiar  action  in  a  world 
that  had  suddenly  been  distorted  beyond 
recognition.  He  wondered  how  Lentz  had 
managed  to  keep  his  cap  on.  His  own 
had  long  since  disappeared.  He  recalled 
that  there  was  some  reason  for  haste;  what 
it  was  he  could  not  remember.  Through 
the  sight  telescope  he  saw  nothing  but 
water.  Then  the  gun — or  the  ship,  he 
wasn’t  sure  which — swung  slowly  and  the 
submarine’s  low  conning  tower  swam  into 
the  round  field  of  the  glass.  It  disap¬ 
peared  instantly,  then  reappeared  and 
moved  slowly  toward  the  intersection  of 
the  cross  wires.- 

Abruptly  Needham’s  head  cleared  again. 
He  redized  that  he  was  turning  the 
pointer’s  wheel  madly  in  the  effort  to  keep 
the  sights  on  as  the  ship  rolled.  She  was 
going  down,  he  knew  that  now  as  the 
hollow  boom  of  bulkheads  sounded  above 
the  roar  of  the  flames.  His  thumb  trem¬ 
bled  above  the  firing  key.  In  the  neat  field 
of  the  telescope  the  image  of  the  target 
swerved  erratically,  then  steadied  .down, 
reached  the  cross  wires. 

Flame  seared  across  his  view.  Beside 
his  elbow  the  gun  jerked  back  like  a  huge 
piston.  Later,  with  a  stunning  conviction 
of  failure,  he  realized  that  he  had  fired. 

“Come  on,  sir,  she’s  going.” 

Lentz  pulled  at  his  shoulder.  Underfoot 
the  motion  of  the  ship  had  altered.  Just 
forward  of  the  gun  a  sea  ripped  by  where 
the  bow  should  have  been.  Overhead  a 
shapeless  bulk  towered,  a  stream  of  sparks 
poured  over  the  edge  of  a  black  hole  that 
must  be  the  top  of  the  funnel.  Somehow, 
the  two  of  them  hauled  themselves  across 
an  almost  perpendicular  deck,  out  through 
the  life  lines  and  down  into  the  water. 
All  that  Needham  could  remember  after¬ 
ward  was  that  in  some  inexplicable  way  he 
had  found  himself  crawling  across  the 
anchor  that  seemed  to  lay  flat  on  the  shell 
plating. 


In  the  water,  his  hand  touched  and 
closed  upon  a  life-jacket.  A  few  feet  away 
an  arm  flashed  out  of  the  water,  the 
fingers  clutching  at  empty  air.  Weariness 
clogged  his  brain  and  he  stared  dully.  A 
second  later  he  struck  out  furiously  to¬ 
ward  the  spot. 

“Of  course,”  the  thought  struck  him, 
“Lentz  could  not  swim!” 

Somehow  he  caught  hold  of  the  other’s 
shoulder,  tied  the  strings  of  the  life-jacket 
under  his  arms.  Battling  the  pleasant  feel¬ 
ing  of  drowsiness  that  crept  upward  from 
his  legs,  he  clung  to  Lentz  and  paddled 
feebly. 

The  drowsy,  warm  sensation  was  all  over 
him  now.  He  relaxed,  welcomed  it.  Then 
a  face  appeared  above  him,  seemed  to  float 
mysteriously  in  the  air.  From  a  long  way 
off  he  heard  the  slap  of  water  against  the 
side  of  a  boat.  He  tried  to  understand 
the  face  ...  It  was  a  girl  .  .  .  That 
Langley  girl  .  .  .  but  she  ...  . 


The  sting  of  liquor  in  his  throat 
forced  his  eyes  open.  He  looked  up 
and  saw  that  the  mate  was  holding 
him  by  one  shoulder.  Other  men’s  faces 
crowded  in.  Then  his  memory  returned 
with  a  rush.  He  struggled  to  rise. 

“  ’Vast  heavin’  there,  sir.”  The  mate 
held  him  down.  “Better  hold  on  a  bit 
You’re  hit.” 

Needham  stared  about.  The  ship  was 
gone.  He  recalled  that  final  shot. 

“The  submarine?”  he  asked. 

“Missed  her  altogether.  I’m  afraid,”  the 
mate  replied. 

Needham  dropped  back  on  the  thwart, 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  pain  of  his 
wounds,  his  face  dark  with  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“Now  hold  still  while  I  have  a  look  at 
your  head.” 

.At  the  familiar  voice  he  looked  around 
and  saw  Alice  Langley  with  her  hands  full 
of  bandages.  He  wondered  where  she  had 
found  them  in  the  boat.  Most  boat  boxes, 
he  knew,  were  apt  to  be  disappointing  in 
an  emergency. 

“Hurts,  doesn’t  it?”  Her  cheerful  tone 
seemed  to  challenge  his  apathy.  “That’s 
the  salt,  I  think.  This  cut  is  raw,  but 
it  isn’t  deep.  Now  what’s  wrong  with 
that  leg?” 

As  he  saw  that  the  leg  of  his  trousers 
was  nearly  torn  off,  he  recalled  the  fall 
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from  the  bridge.  Through  the  tear,  blood 
oozed  from  a  gash  where  a  ^linter  had 
ripped  across  just  below  the  knee. 

But  remembering  the  quiet  forms  that 
he  had  seen  around  the  gun  on  the  Colima, 
he  looked  anxiously  around  the  boat  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  out  the  faces  of  his  men. 

“Most  of  them  got  off,”  the  girl  said, 
reading  his  thought.  “Lentz  is  all  right — 
except  for  the  salt  water  he  swallowed. 
The  men  on  the  after  gun — didn’t  suffer — 
as  much  as  the  others  did.” 

He  had  never  heard  her  voice  falter  be¬ 
fore  and  he  looked  up  now.  She  looked 
away,  her  voice  low  as  she  went  on: 

“They  were  such  nice  boys  ...  I  just 
wanted  to  let  you  know  that  I  think  they 
—you  all — did  splendidly.” 

Surprised  and  greatly  embarrassed  by 
her  evident  sincerity,  he  tried  to  think  of 
something  to  say. 

“Where  is  the  sub?”  he  managed  to  ask 
after  a  pause.  He  could  guess  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  far  away,  but  he  seized  upon 
the  first  pretext  that  came  to  mind.  - 

“Wait  just  a  minute  until  I’m  through, 
and  you  can  look.”  She  bent  down  and 
hurriedly  bound  up  his  leg.  “I  think  that 
it  is  heading  this  way.” 

“You  feelin’  all  right,  sir?” 

It  was  good  to  hear  Lentz’s  voice  again. 
He  looked  around  and  saw  the  little  chief 
crawling  toward  him  over  the  after  thwart. 

“Finej”  he  responded  as  heartily  as  he 
could.  “How  about  our  people,  Lentz? 
Are  you  sure  none  of  them  are  in  the  water 
yet?” 

“Not  much  chance,  sir.  Upshaw,  Sanko, 
Isaacs  and  young  Allen  all  got  it  at  the 
for’rd  gun.  I  looked  ’em  over  myself,  sir. 
And  Schlossback,  the  sightsetter,  was  hit 
in  the  ribs  by  a  shell  splinter.  He  went 
over  the  side  just  before  we  did— out 
,  cold.  One  of  the  other  boats  picked  up 
more,  both  hit,  and  all  but  two  from  the 
after  gun.  We  got  Jones  from  there  in  this 
boat.  He  ain’t  touched.” 

Needham  gulped  and  looked  at  Lentz 
silently.  It  was  the  first  time  either  of 
them  had  been  under  fire,  and  they  had 
both  been  proud  of  those  gun  crews.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  bear  the  loss  if 
they  had  hit  the  submarine.  But  at  that 
moment  a  hail  came  clearly  over  the  water. 

“In  the  boat,  there!” 

Needham  looked  up  and  saw  the  sub¬ 
marine  bearing  down  on  them. 


“Get  that  blouse  off,”  he  whispered 
hastily  to  Lentz,  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  get  his  own  unbuttoned. 

“Here,  I’ll  help  you,”  Alice  offered  with 
quick  understanding.  “They  try  to 
identify  the  officer,  don’t  they?” 

With  her  help  he  quickly  got  rid  of  the 
only  part  of  his  uniform  that  bore  any 
sign  of  rank.  The  fireman  beside  him 
stripped  off  his  own  dungaree  jumper  and 
wrapped  it  around  the  officer’s  shoulders. 

“In  the  boat,  there!”  the  voice  from  the 
submarine  repeated,  in  English. 

“Yes.  What  d’you  want?”  the  mate  an¬ 
swered,  after  motioning  to  Needham  to 
keep  silent. 

“Come  alongside.” 

The  officer  on  the  submarine’s  bridge 
lowered  a  small  megaphone  from  his 
mouth  and  called  something  in  German  to 
the  men  on  deck.  Except  for  the  uniform 
cap  that  he  wore  pushed  back  on  his  head, 
he  bore  no  sign  of  rank,  and  his  posture, 
as  he  leaned  easily  on  the  railing,  had  none 
of  the  traditional  stiffness  of  the  German 
officer.  As  the  lifeboat  lifted  on  a  sea, 
Needham  saw  a  thin,  good-natured  face 
that  seemed  strangely  white  and  strained 
by  some  hidden  effort. 

A  heaving  line  shot  out  from  the  sub¬ 
marine  and  fell  short.  After  two  or  three 
more  attempts  it  reached  the  boat  and  one 
of  the  Colima's  men  secured  it  in  the  bow. 

“Sorry  we  had  to  shell  you.” 

The  German’s  tone  was  regretful  but 
carried  no  apology.  As  he  leaned  over  and 
looked  down  on  them,  the  strain  in  his 
face  contrasted  strikingly  with  his  careless 
poise  and  calm  voice. 

The  boat  crashed  violently  against  the 
bulging  side  of  the  submarine.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  on  deck,  heeedless  or  inexperienced, 
had  hauled  in  with  a  will.  Several  men 
around  Needham  were  knocked  down  by 
the  shock  and  the  mate  swore  feelingly 
at  all  Germans  while  he  hastily  examined 
the  siding  for  leaks.  The  German  officer 
bitterly  denounced  the  men  on  deck.  And, 
then  looking  down  into  the  boat  again  as 
if  he  looked  for  some  officer  to  accept  his 
apKjlogy,  he  smiled  deprecatingly. 

“Acts  like  an  officer  of  the  deck  receiv¬ 
ing  a  boat  from  a  friendly  man-o-war,” 
Needham  thought  as  he  carefully  avoided 
the  German’s  eyes,  afraid  that  he  would 
betray  himself  by  some  unconscious  ges¬ 
ture  of  understanding. 
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He  had  already  guessed  that  many  of 
the  German  sailors  were  recruits.  Even 
in  the  moonlight  their  newness  was  ob¬ 
vious.  They  moved  about  falteringly  as 
if  they  feared  that  the  slight  roll  of  their 
craft  would  pitch  them  overboard.  Their 
uniforms,  too,  seemed  poorly  fitted,  worn 
with  the  self-conscious  stiffness  that  be¬ 
trays  the  new  recruit  the  world  over. 

WHILE  the  boat  was  being  secured 
alongside,  the  Americans  scruti¬ 
nized  their  captors  curiously.  The 
faces  of  the  men  who  looked  down  upon 
them  were  not  prefKJSsessing.  They  be¬ 
trayed  an  animosity  toward  their  prisoners 
that  seemed  strange  after  the  matter-of- 
fact  bearing  of  their  commanding  officer. 
A  second  officer,  who  stood  a  little  apart 
from  the  men,  moved  over  now  and  looked 
down  into  the  boat.  His  glance  traveled 
carelessly  over  the  men;  then  he  stiffened 
as  his  eyes  lit  upon  Alice  Langley  in  the 
stern.  Something  like  a  smile  appeared 
on  his  face;  a  smile  that  was  at  once 
appreciative  and  boldly  intimate.  The 
Americans  stirred  angrily,  suddenly  con¬ 
scious  that  the  girl  had  sacrificed  half  of 
her  clothes  for  bandages.  The  mate 
hastily  picked  up  a  coat  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  and  threw  it  over  her  bare 
shoulders. 

The  German  turned  and  sputtered  an 
angry  order  at  his  men  who  had  crowded 
up  behind  him  to  stare  at  the  girl.  Lentz 
and  Needham  exchanged  glances  as  they 
noted  his  carefully  waxed  mustache  and 
stiff,  arrogant  bearing.  Against  the  un¬ 
pretentious  background  of  the  submarine, 
he  seemed  out  of  place,  artificial.  But  it 
was  a  type  with  which  both  of  them  were 
familiar. 

“Looks  like  a  battleship  officer,”  Lentz 
whispered,  and  Needham  mentally  sec¬ 
onded  the  indictment.  The  unter-leut- 
nant,  like  the  enlisted  men,  was  too  obvi¬ 
ously  raw  to  be  a  seasoned  submarine  offi¬ 
cer.  He  moved  aft  now  to  get  a  better 
look  at  the  woman  in  the  boat,  mechan¬ 
ically  settling  his  cap  straight  on  his  head 
as  he  tried  to  catch  her  eye,  leaning  down 
for  the  purpose  with  a  condescending 
smile. 

“Von  Poleski!”  the  first  officer’s  voice 
came  from  the  conning  tower,  sharp  with 
impatience.  The  order  that  followed  was 
unintelligible  to  the  Americans,  but  they 


had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  disgust 
in  the  tone. 

Von  Poleski’s  face  clouded  with  anger 
as  his  eyes  shifted  to  the  men  in  the 
boat. 

“Get  oudt.  Come  here  on  boardl” 

The  men  looked  inquiringly  at  the  mate, 
and  at  his  nod  they  scrambled  up  the  low 
side  of  the  submarine.  When  all  were  out 
but  the  two  badly  wounded  men  and  Alice 
Langley,  the  Germans  who  had  been  hand¬ 
ing  the  others  up  the  side  paused  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  their  officer.  He 
glanced  at  her  again  and  barked  a  sharp 
order. 

“And  also  you,  madam,”  he  called,  as 
two  men  jumped  down  to  help  her  out. 

Watching  her  as  she  came  over  the  side, 
Needham  was  astonished  to  see  that  her 
air  of  suppressed  amusement  had  returned. 
As  her  eyes  lit  upon  Von  Poleski,  she 
seemed  at  the  point  of  laughing  aloud. 
Deftly  eluding  the  proffered  hand,  she 
stepped  over  among  the  Americans.  Need¬ 
ham  stiffened  as  he  saw  the  coat  that  the 
mate  had  thrown  over  her  shoulders.  It 
was  his  own,  the  two  gold  stripes  glitta- 
ing  conspicuously  in  the  moonlight. 

“Look  what  caught  us,”  she  whispered 
in  Needham’s  ear  with  a  suppressed  I 
chuckle.  “A  seagoing  tailor’s  dummy.” 

The  German  first  officer  was  speaking 
again.  Needham  caught  an  inflection  (rf 
amusement  in  his  voice  as  he  gave  direc¬ 
tions  to  his  assistant. 

Lentz  grinned  and  sidled  over. 

“Told  ’im  to  leave  the  wounded  in  the 
boat,”  he  translated  for  Needham’s  benefit 
“An’  then  he  asks  this  bird  if  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  the  one  in  the  naval 
officer’s  blouse  might  be  a  woman.” 

Von  Poleski,  angered  by  his  superior’s 
ridicule,  glowered  as  he  advanced  upon 
the  prisoners.  With  the  aid  of  two  or 
three  of  his  men  he  lined  them  up  in  single 
file,  a  wet  and  bedraggled  looking  lot.  He 
looked  them  over  until  he  saw  the 
elaborate  tattooing  on  the  mate’s  bare 
arms.  That,  apparently,  was  what  be 
was  looking  for.  He  waved  to  the  men 
and  two  of  them  seized  Larsen,  hurriedly 
propelling  toward  the  hatch.  Needham 
started  forward  but  Lentz  caught  his 
sleeve. 

“Hold  up,  sir.  Here  comes  the  chief. 
He  won’t  take  the  mate  for  no  naval  offi¬ 
cer.” 
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The  first  ofiker  had  come  down 
from  the  conning  tower.  And  now 
he  stepped  in  front  of  the  prisoners. 
ITith  a  gesture,  he  halted  the  men  who 
were  taking  the  mate  below  and,  after 
glancing  at  the  latter’s  face  and  scruti* 
nizing  his  arms  and  hands,  he  turned  back 
to  the  others. 

Needham  instinctively  shrank  back  con¬ 
scious  of  his  light  shoes  and  serge  uniform 
trousers.  But  his  confidence  returned  as 
he  saw  that  the  German  was  apparently 
satisfied  with  a  passing  glance  at  him.  But 
Lentz  appeared  to  arouse  more  interest. 

“Step  forward,”  the  German  directed  as 
he  reached  the  chief  petty  officer.  Lentz 
briskly  obeyed  and  stood  facijjig  the  officer. 

The  latter  nodded  to  hirn^lf  as  if  he 
had  demonstrated  something  to  his  own 
tttisfaction. 

“A  petty  officer.  A  chief  petty  officer, 
I  should  judge,  yes?” 

Startled  by  the  uncanny  penetration  of 
the  officer,  Lentz  could  find  nothing  to 
say. 

The  German  smiled. 

“And  which  is  your  officer?  That 
gentlehian?”  He  pointed  to  the  mate. 

“No,  sir,”  Lentz  replied.  “They  ain’t 
■)  officer  in  this  boat.  He  went  down, 
he  did — ”  He  paused  as  he  saw  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  eyes  on  the  blouse.  “That  coat  the 
lady  is  wearin’,  we  picked  up  out  of  the 
water,”  he  finished,  with  an  inspiration 
that  surprised  even  himself. 

The  German  smiled  and  came  over 
nearer  the  other  prisoners. 

“You  three  other  men  with  wet  clothes 
step  forward,  please,”  he  directed.  Then 
as  Needham  and  two  others  obeyed: 
“Now,  hold  out  your  hands.” 

His  voice  sounded  thick,  strained  and 
he  wavered  on  his  feet.  Puzzled,  Need¬ 
ham  wondered  if  the  man  could  be  sick; 
then  forgot  in  his  effort  to  understand  the 
reason  fof  the  strange  request. 

The  German’s  eyes  lighted  as  he  looked 
at  Needham’s  hands.  He  straightened  up 
and  saluted. 

“I  am  Lieutenant  Wedel,”  he  said  pleas¬ 
antly..  “And  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
you  are  a  prisoner  of  war.” 

The  German  smiled  without  rancor,  and 
in  ^ite  of  the  tightening  in  his  throat  at 
the  discovery,  Needham  was  conscious  of 
ay^thy  for  his  captor,  inspired  by  the 
pnin  that  he  saw  in  the  other’s  face.  The 


evidence  of  the  German’s  physical  weak¬ 
ness  was  more  evident  now.  He  put  his 
hand  up  to  his  face  uncertainly,  then 
smiled  wanly  again  as  he  pointed  to  the 
Annapolis  ring  on  the  American’s  finger. 

“I  have  seen  them  many  times — under 
more  pleasant  circumstances.  As  a  guest 
in  your  wardrooms — and  a  host  in  our 
own.  You  did  well  tonight,  Lieutenant. 
Almost  too — ”  He  stopped  abruptly, 
wavered  on  his  feet  and  toppled  over  on 
deck. 

In  the  stir  that  followed  the  collapse  of 
the  officer,  Needham  was  thrust  over  be¬ 
side  the  open  hatch  where  the  mate  was 
still  being  held.  As  the  officer  was  being 
carried  below,  a  lookout  on  the  conning 
tower  hailed  excitedly  and  pointed  toward 
the  eastern  horizon.  Von  Poleski  shouted 
orders  and  the  Germans  bundled  the  re¬ 
maining  Americans  unceremoniously  into 
their  boat. 

“You  and  you.”  Needham  looked 
around  at  Von  Poleski  and  saw  him  point¬ 
ing  out  Lentz  and  young  Jones,  the  sight- 
setter  from  the  after  gun.  Some  of  the 
Germans  who  were  already  going  below, 
shouldered  Needham  aside.  Stepping 
backward,  he  felt  the  deck  give  under  his 
foot.  He  looked  around  and  saw  that  a 
stretch  of  plating  was  gashed  and  bent  as 
if  it  had  been  ripped  open  by  a  huge  can 
opener.  From  right  against  the  conning 
tower  on  the  port  side  to  within  a  foot  or 
so  of  the  gun,  the  deck  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  torn  up.  He  forgot  his  own  situa¬ 
tion,  forgot  the  certainty  of  a  prison  camp 
ahead  of  him  in  a  rush  of  triumph  at  the 
knowledge  that  the  Colima  had  managed 
to  touch  up  the  enemy,  after  all.  A  Ckr- 
man  interrupted  his  scrutiny  by  grabbing 
his  arm  and  thrusting  him  toward  the 
hatch. 

“The  lifeboat?  It  is  not  safe  for 
ladies.  .  .  .” 

It  was  Von  Poleski 's  voice,  but  he  heard 
no  more  as  his  head  passed  through  the 
hatch.  Below,  men  were  hurrying  along 
the  brightly  lighted  interior,  calling  to 
each  other  loudly.  The  familiar  smell  of 
hot  oil  drifted  up  about  him. 

He  heard  a  Diesel  engine  cough  tenta¬ 
tively,  and  then  through  the  open  door  of 
the  engine  room  came  the  chutter  of  valves 
as  the  boat  surged  forward.  Before  he 
turned  to  go  forward  behind  his  guide,  he 
glanced  up  again.  Lentz  and  the  mate 
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were  coming  down  the  ladder.  Behind 
them  he  was  almost  sure  that  he  saw  Alice 
Langley  staring  calmly  down  at  him.  He 
stumbled  forward  with  his  head  buzzing, 
suddenly  conscious  of  an  overpowering 
weakness. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  GERMAN  RAIDER 

The  lJ-161  was  a  late  boat,  a  beauti¬ 
fully  complex  organism  alive  with  a 
sense  of  restrained  power  that  pul¬ 
sated  through  her  in  a  ceaseless  current 
of  minor,  almost  imperceptible  vibrations. 
Underway  or  hove  to,  submerged  or  on 
the  surface,  she  had  an  air  of  readiness,  of 
restrained  eagerness  for  unlimited  exertion. 
The  drive  of  her  propellers  flowed  so  easily 
through  her  hull  into  the  surrounding 
water  that  the  power  itself  seemed  to  be  a 
manifestation  of  some  mysteriously  remote 
influence. 

Although  he  knew  submarines,  Need¬ 
ham,  completely  idle  underway  in  one  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  it  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  sort  and  interpret  the  multitude  of 
impressions  that  reached  him  through  the 
constant  flow  of  familiar  sounds.  Ex¬ 
hausted  and  suffering  from  loss  of  blood, 
he  remembered  little  of  the  first  few  hours 
after  he  came  aboard. 

On  recovering  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  ironed  to  a  bunk  in  the  torpedo 
room.  Lentz,  the  mate  and  Jones  were 
close  beside  him.  They  could  tell  him 
little  more.  The  three  of  them  had  been 
herded  down  the  hatch  right  after  him. 
Miss  Langley  was  aboard.  Von  Poleski 
had  kept  her  on  the  pretext  that  the  life¬ 
boat  was  leaking,  had  been  stove  in  when 
it  came  alongside  of  the  submarine.  Oc¬ 
casionally  they  could  see  her  going  in  and 
out  of  one  of  the  officers’  rooms  aft  and 
had  guessed  that  she  was  looking  out  for 
the  first  officer  who  apparently  was  badly 
wounded.  She  had  come  forward  once  to 
look  at  Needham’s  wound,  but  with  Von 
Poleski  standing  by,  there  had  been  no  op- 
p)ortunity  to  question  her.  She  seemed 
quite  unworried  and,  Lentz  added  with  a 
chuckle,  was  quite  able  to  handle  Von 
Poleski.  He,  apparently,  was  in  charge  of 
the  boat  until  the  first  officer  was  able  to 
get  up. 

Absorbed  in  watching  what  was  going 


on,  neither  Lentz  nor  Needham  cared  to 
talk  much  at  first.  The  latter’s  wounds, 
although  painful,  were  not  serious,  and  for 
a  time  he  was  content  to  forget  what  lay 
ahead  of  him  in  trying  to  understand  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  Lentz,  who  had  carefully  c» 
cealed  his  ability  to  understand  Germaa, 
managed  to  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  scraps  of  conversation 
that  he  could  overhear. 

From  their  compartment  right  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat  they  could  see  clear  aft 
to  the  control  room  which  lay  directly  un¬ 
der  the  conning  tower.  By  leaning  down 
from  their  bunks  they  could  even  see 
through  it  to  the  after  compartment  and 
the  engine  room,  but  the  intervening  fit¬ 
tings,  and  men  moving  about  in  the  one 
passageway,  made  it  difficult  to  make  out 
much  that  went  on  aft  of  the  control  room. 

In  her  general  arrangement  the  boat  did 
not  differ  materially  from  an  American 
submarine.  The  long,  narrow  interior  was 
divided  into  watertight  compartments  by 
transverse  bulkheads.  Amidships  of  the 
control  room  was  the  general  operating 
compartment  from  which  she  was  maneu¬ 
vered  when  submerged  and  to  which  al 
communications  led.  Forward  and  aft  di 
it  were  the  largest  compartments  on  the 
ship,  in  which  the  men  lived.  Under  then 
were  the  storage  batteries  that  supplied 
power  to  the  motors  when  she  was  sub¬ 
merged.  Beyond  these  two  compartments 
were  the  torpedo  and  engine  compartments 
in  the  bow  and  stern  respiectively. 

It  was  the  two  compartments  just  aft 
of  them  that  interested  the  prisoners  most 
The  forw'ard  battery  compartment,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  bunks  for  half  the  crew,  con¬ 
tained  several  very  small  rooms  for  tht 
officers,  and  others  which  Needham  judged 
were  for  the  radio  instruments  and  storagi 
of  sp)ecial  equipment.  He  guessed  that  t« 
after  battery  compartment  was  large^ 
given  over  to  the  engineers’  force,  as  it 
would  be  on  an  American  submarine. 

Because  the  torpsedo  compartment  was 
fairly  well  filled  with  racks  and  work 
benches,  the  men  who  occupied  it  spent 
most  of  their  spare  time  in  the  battery 
compartment,  leaving  the  prisoners  alone 
most  of  the  time.  None  of  the  Germans 
seemed  to  care  how  much  the  .Americans 
discovered  of  the  workings  of  their  craft 
What  little  attention  they  paid  to  thdr 
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ired  to  prisoners  seemed  to  be  inspired  more  by  a 
raundi  amusement  than  by  any  suspi- 

Eind  for  latter  might  benefit  from 

hat  lay  position.  Needham  and  Lentz  both 
and  as  confirmed  their  impression  that  the  men 
w  aid  were  new  to  submarines,  if  not  to  all  ships, 
y  coa 

jprman^  ^  I'^HEY  soon  learned  that  their  shell 
f  infor-  I  materially  damaged  the  sub* 
:rsatioo  ^  marine.  Much  of  the  time  she  cruised 
in  surface  trim.  Submerged  she  never 
in  the  seemed  to  venture  much  beyond  periscope 
(ear  aft  depth.  Even  more  significant  was  the  fact 
:tly  un-  diat  her  pumps  were  running  constantly 
g  down  while  she  was  submerged.  Twice  when 
^en  see  motors  were  temporarily  stopped  they 
?nt  and  1^<^  unmistakable  sound  of  falling 
ling  fit-  water  in  the  control  room,  an  ominous 
the  one  warning  that  they  saw,  was  not  lost  on  the 
ake  out 

)1  room.  Lentz  finally  managed  to  pick  up  a 
)oat  did  i«irly  definite  idea  of  the  damage  by  listen- 
merican  ^Le  shell  had  just  missed 

rior  was  striking  the  conning  tower.  It  had  ripped 
ents  by  open  the  false  hull  and  had  sheered  enough 
of  the  nvets  at  the  junction  of  the  conning  tower 
peratin  *od  the  pressure  hull  to  seriously  impair 
maneo-  ker  ability  to  dive.  Evidently  whatever 
hich  al  repairs  had  been  effected  only  resisted  the 
i  aft  of  pressure  at  or  near  the  surface.  One  officer 
on  the  ■  sad  three  men  at  the  gun  had  been  carried 
ler  then  overboard  and  two  men  besides  the  first 
supplied  I  officer  had  been  wounded, 
ras  sub-  The  knowledge  that  the  submarine  had 
irtmeots  I  oot  escaped  unscathed  was  a  satisfaction 
irtments  j  to  the  prisoners  as  they  contemplated  their 
I  Bunviting  future.  Lentz  could  learn  very 
just  aft  little  of  what  she  planned  to  do.  The  men 
!rs  most  I  tlid  not  appear  to  know  whether  she  would 
t,  in  ad-  oake  for  home  or  continue  her  attack  on 
;w,  coo-  i  rhipping.  On  the  course  that  she  appeared 
for  the  ‘  to  be  steering,  she  might  either  be  heading 
n  judjK  lor  one  of  the  Belgian  bases  via  the  Chan- 
1  stclgi  I  Del  or  making  for  the  favorite  hunting 
that  t=  i^und  off  the  Irish  coast.  Either  alterna- 
largdy  !  tive  offered  little  comfort  to  the  prisoners, 
;e,  as  H  knowing  what  they  did  of  her  condition 
:ine.  |  “<1  the  doubtful  ability  of  Von  Poleski 
lent  was  \  and  his  crew. 

id  woik  [  During  those  first  days  they  noticed 
it  other  things  less  obvious,  but  even  more 
batteij  disquieting,  than  the  material  defects.  Von 
;rs  alone  Pol^i’s  deficiencies  as  a  submarine  officer 
kocame  glaringly  apparent.  He  handled 
mericaa  the  boat  with  a  lack  of  precision  that  was 
eir  craft  naddening  to  Lentz  and  Needham.  It 
to  tbetf  twild  not  all  be  laid  to  his  knowledge  of 


her  damaged  condition.  Many  of  the  men, 
too,  reflected  their  commanding  officer’s 
ineptitude  in  a  careless,  faltering  execution 
of  orders  that  made  each  maneuver  a  trial 
of  nerves  to  everyone  on  board.  At  such 
times  Von  Poleski’s  voice  echoed  from  the 
control  room  in  angry  shouts  that  so  con¬ 
fused  the  men  that  they  bungled  the  most 
simple  tasks.  The  atmosphere  in  the  boat 
became  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  the 
smooth  coordination  upon  which  the  very 
existence  of  a  submarine  depends. 

In  ^ite  of  his  new  responsibilities  Von 
Poleski  found  time  to  amuse  himself  with 
Alice  Langley.  He  seemed  to  invent  oc¬ 
casions  to  intercept  her  on  her  way  in  and 
out  of  the  first  officer’s  room,  and  al¬ 
though  he  could  hear  none  of  their  con¬ 
versation,  Needham  could  see  by  her  ex¬ 
pression  that  she  gave  the  German  no  en¬ 
couragement. 

Late  on  the  third  night  Lentz  woke 
Needham  and  pointed  aft.  The  boat  was 
hove  to  in  surface  trim.  She  had  finished 
charging  batteries  and  now  appeared  to 
be  waiting  for  something.  Before  going  to 
sleep  Needham  and  Lentz  had  tried  to 
guess  what  she  was  doing  and  had  decided 
that  she  must  be  waiting  for  another 
U-boat.  Now  Needham  saw  Von  Poleski 
talking  with  the  radio  operator.  He  would 
walk  aft,  and,  after  disappearing  in  the 
control  room  momentarily,  would  come 
hurrying  back  and  accost  the  enlisted  man 
with  angry  impatience. 

“Been  at  that  for  an  hour,”  Lentz  whis¬ 
pered.  “Waitin’  for  something  over  the 
radio.” 

Needham  nodded  sleepily. 

“What  do  you  think  he’s  up  to,  sir?” 
Lentz  persisted. 

“Probably  trying  to  get  dope  on  the 
position  of  new  mine  fields  or  the  Channel 
nets.  Wants  to  go  home  that  way.” 

He  dropped  off  to  sleep  again,  only  to 
be  aroused  some  time  later  by  an  unusual 
stir  among  the  crew.  They  were  leaving 
their  bunks  and  talking  excitedly  in  low 
tones,  looking  often  toward  the  control 
room,  moving  about  and  laughing  nerv¬ 
ously.  A  subtle  tension  had  invaded  the 
boat.  The  men  looked  both  frightened 
and  eager.  She  was  under  way  again, 
driving  forward  at  full  speed;  fourteen  or 
fifteen  knots,  judging  from  the  wash  of  the 
water  against  the  hull. 

The  prisoners  estimated  that  it  was  late 
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in  the  forenoon  when  the  boat  stopped  and 
submerged.  She  lay  with  periscopes  out, 
apparently  waiting  again.  The  tendon 
among  the  men  increased  visibly.  They 
left  routine  work  without  orders  and  stood 
stiffly  at  their  action  stations.  In  the  con¬ 
trol  room  Von  Poleski  rarely  removed  his 
eyes  from  the  periscope. 

“Layin’  for  something,”  Lentz  remarked, 
pointing  at  the  German  officer.  Needham 
nodded  without  reply,  his  mind  turning 
over  the  possibilities  of  this  new  develop¬ 
ment. 

AT  LAST  two  of  the  torpedo  men  fell 
into  a  conversation  at  the  tubes  just 
1.  JL  forward  of  the  tier  of  bunks.  Lentz 
listened  eagerly  and  Needham,  watching, 
knew  that  he  was  learning  something  at 
last.  When  the  men  went  aft  to  dinner 
Lentz  spoke  hurriedly. 

“He’s  goin’  to  take  a  shot  at  a  convoyl 
A  troop  convoy!  Somehow  they  got  dope 
over  the  radio  that  right  here  is  where 
the  destroyers  relieve  the  cruisers.” 

“What’s  the  idea?”  the  mate  asked. 

“Why,  they’re  apt  to  be  a  little  care¬ 
less  while  they  are  changing  formation,” 
Needham  explained.  “The  destroyers 
come  out  from  Queenstown  to  meet  them, 
you  know,  and  the  cruisers  turn  around 
and  head  back  for  New  York.  They’ll 
be  making  signals  and  won’t  be  so  apt  to 
keep  a  close  watch.” 

He  purposely  avoided  mentioning  his 
own  opinion  of  what  Von  Poleski  was  at¬ 
tempting.  A  troop  convoy!  The  most 
carefully  guarded  ships  of  all.  And  the 
lJ-161  unable  to  maneuver  freely,  unable 
to  go  down  to  any  real  depth.  A  look  of 
grim  understanding  passed  between  the 
two  submarine  men,  and  for  a  short  while 
they  fell  silent. 

If  he  had  known  less  of  the  personnel 
of  the  submarine,  Needham  would  have 
thought  that  the  project  was  the  result  of 
a  carefully  thought  out  plan,  built  up  with 
painstaking  attention  to  every  possible 
chance.  But  knowing  Von  Poleski,  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  just  another  evidence 
of  that  officer’s  ignorance  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  the  limitations  of  submarines.  He 
could  imagine  what  had  inspired  the  Ger¬ 
man  officer  to  attempt  it.  As  yet  no  suc¬ 
cessful  attack  had  been  made  up>on  an 
Atlantic  troop  convoy.  The  fact  in  itself 
was  sufficient  proof  of  the  care  with  which 


the  safety  of  the  ships  had  been  provided 
for.  And,  of  course,  instant  fame  would 
come  to  the  successful  submarine  com¬ 
mander. 

Von  Poleski  was  probably  already  pic- 
turing  himself  receiving  the  adulation  oi 
an  admiring  country,  the  hero  of  a  fea 
that  would  startle  the  naval  world.  The 
fact  that  he,  himself,  believed  that  the 
thing  could  be  done,  did  not  make  Need¬ 
ham’s  mind  any  easier.  For  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  such  a  trial  would  demand  of  a 
submarine,  he  knew  the  U~161  to  be 
wofully  lacking.  And  the  greatest  danger 
lay  in  the  personality  of  her  temporary 
commanding  officer.  Wedel  might  have 
done  it,  N^ham  thought.  Even  now,  if 
by  any  chance  he  was  able  to  get  out  of 
his  bunk,  he  might  save  the  boat. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  Needhan 
found  himself  trying  to  ignore  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  of  what  happens  in  a  submarine 
when  she  goes  down — and  stays  down. 
The  sudden,  terriffic  concussion,  or  the 
trivial  mistake  that  spells  disaster;  the 
rush  of  water  and  instant  oblivion.  Or 
the  long,  silent  wait  while  the  air  grow 
thick  and  the  slow,  stubborn  (x>ld  of  (he 
bottom  creeps  up  numbing  limbs  to  one^ 
brain. 

He  had  heard  depth  charges — from  i 
safe  distance — and  had  heard  stories  d 
British  submarines  that  had  felt  them. 
The  vast,  stunning  jar  of  the  first  concus¬ 
sion;  abrupt  darkness,  and  the  gurgle  of 
water  pouring  in  through  opened  seams. 

But  the  mate  and  Jones  had  felt  the 
gloom  that  had  descended  upon  their  mon 
experienced  companions. 

“How  close  do  they  have  to  drop  one  of 
those  ash  cans,  sir,  to  do  the  business?” 

Needham  started  at  Jones’  question, 
and  his  reply,  when  he  gave  it  after  i 
slight  pause,  was  needlessly  gruff. 

“Depends  on  the  size.  Anywhere  fron 
twenty  to  a  hundred  yards.” 

“Do  you  see  much  gear  that  you  recog¬ 
nize  on  this  ship?”  The  mate  asked  to 
fill  the  pause  that  followed. 

“Quite  a  bit,”  Needham  answered  with 
relief,  glad  to  change  the  subject.  “She's 
a  good  boat.  With  Lentz  here,  and  my 
old  crowd  from  the  K-12,  we  could  take 
her  over  right  now.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
submarines — ”  the  mate  stopped  in  tlx 
middle  of  his  sentence  to  listen  to  a  grufi 
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order  in  the  control  room — ^“but  this  offi¬ 
cer  acts  like  a  landsman  to  me.” 

“Feel  her  now!”  Lentz  exclaimed. 
“He’s  tryin’  to  trim  her  down  by  the  head. 
Just  ordered  ’em  to  blow  some  tank  aft — 
There!”  he  added  after  another  pause 
while  they  felt  the  stern  surge  upward. 
“If  he  didn’t  kick  her  screws  out  on  top, 
I’m  a  yeoman.” 

“Must  be  quite  a  sea  ruiming,”  Need¬ 
ham  remarked,  unwilling  to  dwell  upon 
the  implications  of  the  situation. 

Even  at  what  they  judged  to  be  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more,  the  boat  rolled 
heavily.  During  the  long  morning  the 
violent  motion  had  kept  up  monotonously, 
but  the  tension  still  continued.  The  four 
men  moved  restlessly  in  their  bunks,  the 
blind,  helpless  futility  of  their  predica¬ 
ment  wearing  on  their  taut  nerves.  To 
Needham  and  the  mate  it  seemed  like  a 
^)ecial  seaman’s  hell  to  be  entering  a 
CTisis  at  sea  in  which  they  would  be  denied 
all  direct  knowledge  of  events.  At  first, 
the  former  had  rather  enjoyed  being  on  a 
submarine  again  while  the  mate,  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  most  of  the  maneuvers, 
had  been  thoroughly  frightened.  But  as 
time  passed,  and  he  saw  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  the  boat  was  handled,  he  had 
accepted  her  with  little  more  thought  than 
he  would  have  given  to  any  craft  in  which 
he  might  be  serving.  Needham,  equipped 
with  more  experience  with  which  to  judge 
the  ability  of  the  crew,  had  gradually  lost 
his  confidence,  until  now  he  found  himself 
starting  nervously  at  every  slight  variation 
in  sound. 

SUDDENLY  he  ga^d,  as  the  full 
significance  of  the  submarine’s  ac¬ 
tions  dawned  upon  him.  When 
Lentz  had  given  them  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  between  the  torpedo  men,  he 
had  been  too  astonished  at  the  reckless¬ 
ness  of  Von  Poleski’s  plan  to  connect  it 
with  the  events  of  the  preceding  night. 
Now  he  was  appalled  by  the  suspicion  that 
struck  him.  The  submarine  must  have 
been  informed  of  the  exact  position  of  the 
rendezvous  for  the  convoy,  information  so 
vital  that  the  destroyers  themselves  going 
out  to  meet  approaching  convoys  were  not 
given  it  until  they  were  at  sea. 

If  the  Germans  had  the  code  in  which 
it  was  sent,  sooner  or  later  they  would 
concentrate  a  number  of  submarines  in  an 


attack  that  could  not  fail  to  sink  several 
transports.  Instantly  he  forgot  their  own 
position  in  contemplating  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  for  the  whole  convoy  sys¬ 
tem.  One,  or  at  most  two,  successful  at¬ 
tacks  would  betray  the  truth  to  the  Allies, 
but  one  successful  attack  meant  hundreds, 
and  perhaps  thousands,  of  lives. 

Another  thing:  was  the  U-161  waiting 
now  to  take  part  in  such  an  attack?  He 
doubted  it,  for  there  had  been  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  she  had  spoken  other  submarines 
during  the  night,  and  it  was  unlikely  that 
such  an  enterprise  would  be  undertaken 
without  consultation  between  the  boats. 
But  even  one  boat,  poorly  handled,  might 
do  much  if  she  were  there  on  the  spot,  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  convoy  that  she  knew  was  com¬ 
ing.  And  such  an  attack  would  be  taken 
as  a  mere  coincidence.  Nobody  would 
suspect  that  the  submarine  had  been  posted 
there  to  wait. 

His  mind  shifted  to  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  word  to  the  Allies;  and  realizing  how 
completely  helpless  he  and  his  companions 
were,  he  despaired  of  doing  it  even  in  the 
apparently  unlikely  event  that  the  U-161 
survived  her  attempt.  Nevertheless,  he 
settled  down  to  a  methodical  scrutiny  of 
every  possibility  of  communicating,  either 
before  or  after  he  and  the  others  reached 
their  ultimate  destination  in  some  prison 
camp. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  swift  change  in 
the  atmosphere  about  him  interrupted  his 
thoughts.  At  a  hurried  shout,  men  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly  in  the  passageway,  their 
heads  all  turned  toward  the  control  room. 
An  officer  scrambled  out  of  a  doorway  and 
ran  aft  pulling  on  his  blouse.  A  flood  of 
men  swarmed  into  the  torpedo  room  as 
the  boat  heeled  over  under  full  rudder. 
The  hum  of  the  motors  built  up  to  a 
maximum  pitch,  and  the  hull  vibrated  to 
a  measured  beat. 

“Now  what’s  up?”  The  mate  looked 
around  inquiringly. 

The  clang  of  the  alarm  bell  answered 
his  question.  It  filled  the  boat  with  hard, 
metallic  noise  and  then  stopped  abruptly. 
Men  clustered  about  the  nest  of  torpedo 
tubes,  scanning  gauges  and  twirling  valves. 
Air  sighed  in  the  valves  aft,  and  somewhere 
a  pump  labored  mightily.  The  boat 
righted  as  she  came  around,  and  then  the 
angle  of  the  deck  steepened  as  the  bow 
went  down. 
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One  of  the  men  at  the  tubes  said  some¬ 
thing  to  the  others  and  they  all  looked 
around  at  the  prisoners.  A  wrench  clanged 
on  the  iron  floor  plates,  and  the  hand  that 
reached  to  retrieve  it  trembled  violently. 
Instead  of  a  tense  eagerness,  the  bearing 
of  the  men  was  taut  with  poorly  concealed 
hysteria. 

“Listen,  sir.  Do  you  get  that?”  Lentz 
held  up  his  hand.  And  after  a  moment, 
underneath  all  the  other  noises,  a  soft  dron¬ 
ing  hum  gradually  became  audible.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  thin  hull  plating,  the  sea  sud¬ 
denly  seemed  crowded,  filling  with  hurry¬ 
ing  life. 

“I  hear  it,”  the  mate  announced,  after 
listening  intently.  “What  is  it?  Sounds 
like  machinery  somehow,  only  softer — 
away  off.” 

“It  is  machinery,”  Needham  said  quietly. 
“But  not  away  off.  Those  are  propellers, 
a  lot  of  them — and  close.” 

One  of  the  men  at  the  tubes  laughed 
nervously  with  a  curious,  listening  expres¬ 
sion.  Another  growled  a  curse.  Needham 
could  hear  orders  being  given  in  the  con¬ 
trol  room  and  knew  that  Von  Poleski  was 
trimming  his  boat  as  she  drove  forward. 
He  leaned  down  until  he  could  see  the 
gleaming  metal  tube  of  the  periscope  slid¬ 
ing  down  into  its  well.  The  drone  of 
propellers  overhead  grew  louder.  Every¬ 
where  men  stood  at  their  stations,  pale 
and  tense,  fear  mingling  with  doubt 
in  their  faces.  V^on  Poleski ’s  voice  was 
plainly  audible.  It  was  loud,  a  little  too 
loud. 

Miss  Langley  appeared  in  the  doorway 
of  the  first  officer’s  room.  She  looked 
about  uncertainly,  hesitated  as  if  she  was 
going  aft,  then  turned  and  walked  quickly 
toward  the  torpedo  room.  The  men  paid 
no  attention  to  her.  Needham,  watching 
her  thin,  pale  face  and  the  lines  around 
her  mouth,  suddenly  realized  that  the  strain 
had  forced  her  to  drop  her  habitual  slight 
smile.  He  wanted  to  say  something  en¬ 
couraging,  express  something  of  the  ad¬ 
miration  that  welled  up  in  him  as  he  noted 
the  quick  lift  of  her  chin,  but  he  could 
find  no  words.  /  ; 

“The  officer — ^Wedel.”  She  stood  over 
Needham’s  bunk.  “What  is  going  on?  He 
wants  to  get  up  and  he  isn’t  able  .  .  . 
What  is  that  noise?”  She  had  caught  the 
sound  of  the  propellers  overhead. 

“I’m  sorry.”  Needham  ignored  her  last 


question.  “Wedel  ought  to  be  in  charge 
now.  What  kind  of  shape  is - ” 

“Is  this  a  troop  convoy  that  we  are 
attacking?”  she  interrupted  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience  at  his  effort  to  turn  aside 
her  question.  “Would  he  call  off  the 
attack?” 

Needham  couldn’t  blame  her  for  her 
fears.  He  was  badly  frightened  himself. 
But  in  spite  of  his  brief  contact  with 
Wedel  he  had  gained  considerable  respect 
for  that  officer’s  ability.  He  hesitated  then 
answered  lightly: 

“Why,  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  that.  Miss  Lang¬ 
ley.  We  aren’t  in  much  danger.” 

She  smiled  surprisingly. 

“Not  much  danger  with  that— din  soldier 
in  charge?”  She  nodded  towara  the  con¬ 
trol  room.  Then  her  face  grew  serious 
again.  “Wedel  is  awfully  weak,  but  he 
insists  upon  coming  out.  And  I  suspect 
that  torpedos  don’t  often  miss — when  he 
fires  them.  He,  as  I  suppose  you  noticed, 
is  a  real  officer — ^and  a  gentleman,”  she 
added  with  quiet  conviction. 

At  the  addition,  Needham  was  conscious 
of  a  sudden  wave  of  quite  unreasonable 
jealousy  for  the  German  first  officer.  But 
he  agreed  with  the  opinion. 

“And' with  Von  Poleski  in  charge,  it  is 
just  possible  that  one  of  the  torpedo  boats 
up  there  will  bag  us - ” 

But  she  was  gone  before  he  had  finished, 
leaving  the  four  men  wondering  whether 
she  intended  to  hold  the  wounded  com¬ 
mander  in  his  bunk. 

The  hum  of  propellers  grew  louder. 
All  sense  of  time  faded  in  the  minds 
of  the  prisoners.  It  seemed  to  be 
hours  since  they  had  first  heard  the  threat¬ 
ening  hum.  Unconsciously  Jones  tugged 
at  the  handcuff  that  locked  him  to  his 
bunk.  At  the  slight  noise  one  of  the  petty 
officers  at  the  tubes,  the  one  who  appeared 
to  be  in  charge,  turned  and  looked  ap¬ 
praisingly  at  them.  Then  with  a  muttered 
word  to  the  others  he  came  over  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  key  with  which  he  unlocked  their 
irons.  Several  of  the  other  Germans  pro¬ 
tested,  but  he  silenced  them  with  an  angry 
growl. 

“Told  them  to  go  to  hell,”  Lentz  trans¬ 
lated,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  he 
was  not  supposed  to  understand  German. 

But  the  petty  officer  was  too  preoccupied 
to  pay  any  attention  to  Lentz’s  words. 
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He  motioned  to  them  to  stay  in  the  com¬ 
partment  and  turned  away,  ignoring  Need¬ 
ham’s  thanks.  They  sat  up  gratefully. 

The  boat  was  moving  slowly  now.  First 
her  bow  would  surge  upward  as  if  she  was 
going  to  broach,  then  she  would  falter  and 
slip  swiftly  downward.  Lentz  looked  sig- 
nificently  at  Needham. 

“Ain’t  trimmin’  well,”  he  explained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  others.  “I  don’t  like  the 
feel  of  her.” 

It  was  quite  plain  from  the  expression 
on  the  other  three  faces  that  none  of  them 
were  enjoying  the  performance. 

Needham  was  oounting  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  the  escape  hatch  in  the  bat¬ 
tery  compartment.  If  anything  went  wrong 
it  was  just  possible  that  the  four  of  them 
could  make  a  rush  for  it,  haul  the  girl  out 
of  Wedel’s  room  and  ram  her  up  through 
the  hatch.  The  boat  would  be  quite  apt 
to  broach  momentarily,  if  she  was  hit — 
probably  would  with  her  bow  light,  this 
way. 

“Queer,  Von  Poleski  didn’t  trim  her 
down,”  he  thought. 

The  periscope  went  up  again  and  Need¬ 
ham  saw  a  hand  reach  over  toward  the 
firing  button.  It  hung  poised,  the  boat 
steadied  somewhat.  The  vibration  of  many 
propellers  pounded  against,  and  through, 
the  shell  plating. 

The  poised  hand  punched  the  button. 
A  red  light  winked  above  the  port  up^er 
torpedo  tube. 

“Now,  down!”  Needham  gasped  aloud, 
unconsciously  coaching  the  submarine.  But 
the  boat  lingered  with  her  periscope  up. 
Von  Poleski  was  indulging  his  curiosity, 
watching  the  torpedo’s  run.  Needham  felt 
sweat  coming  out  all  over  his  body  as  he 
watched  the  hands  on  the  periscope  handles 
turning  it  slowly  as  if  there  was  no  enemy 
within  miles. 

Abruptly  the  German  officer  bellowed 
orders.  The  periscope  slid  swiftly  down¬ 
ward.  Men  flitted  back  and  forth  across 
the  door  of  the  control  room.  The  bow 
tilted  downward.  But  Lentz  and  Need¬ 
ham  paled  as  they  listened  to  a  louder, 
sharper  note  above  the  sound  of  the  other 
propellers. 

“Divin’  with  his  rudders!”  Lentz  ex¬ 
claimed.  “An’  they’re  right  after  us!” 

The  boat  seemed  to  hang  motionless, 
suspended  just  below  the  surface.  In  im¬ 
agination  they  could  see  the  swirl  of  the 


screws  on  top  of  the  water,  see  the  de¬ 
stroyers  sight  it  and  charge  forward.  At 
another  command  the  whole  crew  of  the 
boat  rushed  forward  to  bring  her  bow  down 
quickly.  The  noise  outside  swelled  to  a 
deafening  roar,  a  terrifying  sound  that 
seemed  to  shake  and  rack  the  whole  fabric 
about  them.  Needham,  jammed  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  panting  men,  edged 
toward  the  doorway,  reached  out  and 
gripped  a  stanchion,  instinctively  bracing 
himself  for  the  shock  of  the  collision.  He 
could  almost  see  the  sharp  bow  of  the 
destroyer  cleaving  through  the  side  of  the 
submarine.  Staring  wide  eyed  at  each 
other,  holding  their  breaths,  they  waited. 

“Missed!”  Lentz  gasped  at  last. 

The  roar  waned  swiftly.  But  neither  he 
nor  Needham  relaxed.  They  were  silently 
counting  the  seconds  until  the  depth 
charges  let  go. 

A  stunning  shock  lifted  the  boat  and 
shook  her  in  a  frenzy  of  violence.  The 
lights  went  out  abruptly,  in  the  midst  of 
a  tremendous  eruption  of  noise.  The  throb 
of  the  motors  was  cut  off  instantly,  while 
the  men,  flung  headlong,  floated  on  a  vast 
soft  wave  of  concussion,  conscious  but  with 
senses  dulled.  The  unyielding  reality  of 
the  steel  floor  plates  was  almost  a  relief, 
something  familiar,  solid  in  a  universe  that 
had  suddenly  disintegrated.  They  picked 
themselves  up  weakly,  amazed  that  they 
were  still  alive,  stumbling  with  a  sickening 
sense  of  utter  bewilderment. 

The  boat  lurched  drunkenly,  faltered 
and  then  plunged  downward.  The  thick, 
damp  darkness  seemed  to  close  in  about 
them  while  they  listened  tensely  for  the 
final  rush  of  water.  Von  Poleski’s  voice 
came  from  aft,  a  high  shrill  caricature  of 
his  usual  confident  tone.  The  boat  quiv¬ 
ered  slightly,  and  then  the  soft  throb  of 
the  motors  resumed.  The  sensation  of 
falling  died  away  and  she  struggled  slowly 
back  to  an  even  keel. 

The  depth  charges  were  still  exploding 
almost  continuously,  but  after  the  violence 
of  the  first  they  all  seemed  remote,  harm¬ 
less.  They  were,  in  fact,  receding,  as  the 
destroyers  above  wove  the  intricate  design 
of  their  attack  pattern  on  a  sea  that  was 
already  slashed  and  torn  by  the  wakes  of 
their  own  propellers. 

Under  fifty  feet  of  troubled  water  the 
U-161  crawled  off  in  a  stunned  daze,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  end.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
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she  coold  escape.  Unable  to  dive  and  un¬ 
able  to  come  up,  for  the  moment  hardly 
able  to  control  her  horizontal  motion,  she 
was  like  a  blind,  stricken  animal  stumbling 
on  the  brink  of  the  mile  deep  chasm  that 
lay  under  her.  Seconds  dragged  on  into 
minutes  and  still  the  terrifying,  shudder¬ 
ing  concussions  kept  up. 

The  men  who  had  crowded  into  the 
bow  straggled  back  to  their  stations, 
stumbling  against  each  other  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  cursing  in  shrill  whispers.  Without 
the  spur  of  leadership  to  force  their  at¬ 
tention  back  to  their  mechanical  duties, 
they  were  still  dazed,  their  minds  numbed 
by  the  inconceivable  power  of  the  atteick. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  explosions  the 
rumble  of  the  hunting  propellers  was  still 
plainly  audible,  reaching  them  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  now  that  the  volume  of  sound  from 
the  convoy  was  dying  away. 

When  the  lights  of  the  auxiliary  circuit 
came  on  at  last,  -  they  disclosed  drawn, 
haggard  faces  turned  toward  the  control 
room,  men  standing  with  bent  heads  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  splash  of  water  pouring  in 
through  the  leak.  A  pump  pounded  against 
the  heavy  pressure  outside.  That  sound 
and  the  smoother  hum  from  aft  were 
morsels  of  comfort  in  the  general  despair 
that  had  fallen  upon  them  all.  Except  for 
the  order  to  start  the  motors.  Von  Poleski 
had  given  no  sign  of  life. 

Needham  found  himself  in  the 
battery  compartment,  feeling  for 
the  door  of  Wedel’s  room.  As  he 
turned  to  steal  back  he  heard  the  pump 
and  wondered  dumbly  if  the  shock  had 
opened  more  seams.  Then  he  thought  of 
the  destroyers’  listening  gear.  At  any 
moment  now  they  would  stop  their  engines 
to  listen.  And  here  was  a  fine  racket  for 
them  to  pick  up.  He  tried  to  see  what 
was  going  on  aft,  stopped  in  the  doorway 
of  the  torpedo  room  to  listen.  Nothing 
but  the  steady  splash  of  water.  The  men 
that  he  could  see  stood  like  wax  figures, 
still  dazed,  waiting  in  almost  pathetic  help¬ 
lessness  for  orders.  n 
Where  was  Von  Poleski?  He  moved 
back  a  few  paces  and  saw  the  German 
standing  with  his  hand  still  braced  above 
the  torpedo  firing  button  as  if  he  had  come 
back  to  that  as  soon  as  he  had  picked  him¬ 
self  up  after  the  first  concussion.  Beyond 
the  officer,  Needham  could  see  that  the 


needle  of  the  depth  gauge  was  comfortably 
steady.  But  Von  Poleski  was  staring  at 
it  with  dumb  fascination.  The  tableau 
nuy  have  continued  for  one  minute — or 
ten.  Needham  himself  could  not  tell.  It 
was  a  picture  of  stark  horror,  a  complete* 
loss  of  the  pretense  of  self-assurance  that 
all  men  try  to  keep  between  themselves 
and  their  fellows.  He  repressed  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  go  aft  and  shock  them  out  of 
their  paralysis,  force  them  to  do  something, 
anything  that  would  restore  their  shattered  • 
nerves. 

The  motors  still  throbbed  on.  And  al¬ 
ready  he  thought  he  could  detect  a  slight 
lessening  of  the  noise  of  propellers  above^ 
as  if  one  destroyer,  at  least,  had  already 
stopped  to  listen.  Why  didn’t  someone 
think  of  stopping  the  submarine’s  motors? 

A  haggard  figure  appeared  in  the  door 
of  the  first  officer’s  room,  staggered  weakly 
and  lurched  aft.  Before  Needham  had  fully 
realized  that  it  was  Wedel,  he  heard  the 
latter’s  voice,  weak  but  quite  unexcited.  Men 
jumped  with  astonishment,  but  they  obeyed 
instantly.  The  beat  of  the  motors  was 
cut  off;  then  the  pump.  All  movement 
inside  of  the  boat  was  instantly  stopped. 
In  the  abrupt  cessation  of  noise  the  wash 
of  water  outside  died  away  slowly.  The 
sound  of  the  propellers  seemed  to  be 
louder,  more  threatening.  The  boat  shud¬ 
dered  ominously  as  a  final  depth  charge 
let  go; '’then  a  vast  stillness  closed  in  about 
her.  The  destroyers,  too,  had  stopped  their 
engines,  were  concentrating  all  their  ef¬ 
forts  upon  the  chance  of  hearing  the  beat 
of  the  submarine’s  screw  or  the  slight 
vibration  of  some  forgotten  auxiliary. 

The  momentary  relief  at  the  end  of  the 
depth  charge  attack  quickly  disappeared  in 
the  sense  of  utter  isolation  that  crept  into 
the  boat  out  of  the  silence.  Even  the 
soft  rustle  of  water  against  the  hull  died 
away.  Men  held  their  breaths,  knowing 
that  any  instant  might  bring  the  abrupt 
explosion  that  would  rip  their  shelter  wide 
open  to  the  sea.  The  thought  of  the  cor¬ 
don  of  destroyers  up  there  on  the  surface, 
intent,  eager  to  run  down  the  slightest 
sound,  plucked  at  shaken  nerves. 

Needham  could  hear  Wedel  speaking 
rapidly  to  Von  Poleski,  a  note  of  calm 
assurance  that  was  grateful  in  the  sur¬ 
charged  atmosphere  of  the  submarine.  Von 
Poleski  was  chewing  at  his  sadly  draggled 
mustache,  evidently  at  a  loss  for  a  reply 
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to  his  superior’s  reprimand.  He  was  mak¬ 
ing  an  evident  effort  to  recover  his  com¬ 
posure,  but  his  face  was  almost  as  pale  as 
Wedel’s.  After  a  moment,  the  latter 
started  over  toward  the  track  chart  upon 
which  the  approach  had  been  plotted.  But 
his  knees  sagged  and  he  turned  weakly  to 
go  back  to  his  room,  apparently  unable 
to  stand  any  longer. 

Becoming  suddenly  aware  of  some¬ 
one  standing  beside  him,  Needham 
turned  and  saw  Alice  Langley  in 
the  door  of  the  first  officer’s  room. 

“Nice  game  you  navy  men  have  in¬ 
vented,”  she  whispered  with  a  wan  smile 
and  pointed  upward.  He  saw  the  old  glint 
of  amusement  in  her  eyes.  “I  know  what 
that  old  line  about  the  rat  in  the  trap 
means,  now.” 

“The  worst  is  over,”  he  announced  with 
a  confidence  that  sounded  unconvincing 
even  to  himself. 

“Who  let  you  out?”  she  asked,  keeping 
up  a  pretense  of  banter  that  deceived 
nrither  of  them. 

“What  about  Wedel?  Did  you — did 
he - ” 

“No,  I  didn’t  tie  him  in  his  bunk.” 
She  laughed  again.  “But  I  did  lay  down 
the  law  to  him  about  getting  up.  Told 
him  I’d  not  be  responsible  for  his  recovery 
if  he  did.  Which,  of  course,  was  just 
funny  with  those  depth  charges  going  off 
all  around  us — ”  She  stopped  suddenly 
and  looked  over  Needham’s  shoulder. 

Wedel  was  coming  toward  them.  He 
betrayed  no  surprise  when  he  looked  up 
and  saw  Needham.  He  nodded  and  then 
raised  his  eyebrows  with  a  weak  smile. 

“You  see,  your  friends  are  faithful  in 
their  attentions.  I  regret  the  shaking  we 
gave  you.  It  was  nearly — unfortunate.” 

Needham  was  shocked  to  see  how  weak 
the  man  was.  He  was  making  a  great 
effort  now  to  keep  on  his  feet.  But  as 
the  American  officer  turned  to  go  forward, 
he  restrained  him  with  a  gesture. 

“No,  don’t  go.  You  must  excuse  me, 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  interrupt  your  con¬ 
versation.  Miss  Langley,  I  fear,  has  had 
little  rest  since  she  came  aboard.  She  has 
been  very  good.”  He  pushed  aside  the 
curtains  of  his  door  and  disappeared. 
Needham  looked  at  Alice  in  surprise. 
“Oh,  he’s  a  brick  all  right,”  she  said 
with  feeling.  “He  doesn’t  know  Von  Po- 


leski  has  kept  you  ironed.  I’ll  tell  him 
about  it  now,  if  you  wish.  He  has  been 
too  sick  to  care  about  anything — delirious 
most  of  the  time.” 

“Please  don’t!”  Needham  exclaimed, 
yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse.  “I’d  really 
rather  not.  We  would  be  more  or  less  on 
parole,  you  know,  if  they  gave  us  the  run 
of  the  boat.  I  have  reasons - ” 

“You  haven’t  any  idea  of  trying  to  es¬ 
cape?”  she  whispered  eagerly.  “You  know 
I - ” 

“No,  it’s  nothing  as  definite  as  that,” 
Needham  said  hurriedly,  to  forestall  more 
questions.  He  was  unwilling  to  speak 
of  the  very  vague  idea  that  he  had  been 
able  to  evolve  until  it  had  taken  more 
definite  shape. 

“Are  those  destroyers  going  to  locate 
us?”  she  asked,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

“Not  if  these  people  have  sense  enough 
to  lie  here  all  day  and  make  no  noise. 
The  torpedo  boats  have  the  whole  ocean 
to  drop  their  ash  cans  in.  They’re  not 
nearly  as  good  as  they  think  they  are.  Had 
a  bit  of  luck  on  that  first  one.  But  this 
boat  is  well  built.  She’ll  stand  a  lot  more 
than  this  and  still  get  in  under  her  own 
power.”  It  was  second  nature  for  him  to 
defend  submarines,  and  he  spoke  earnestly 
without  any  sense  of  incongruity. 

“This  leak,  then,”  she  pointed  to  the 
sheet  of  water  that  rippled  back  and  forth 
across  the  deck  of  the  control  room,  “isn’t 
going  to  get  us?” 

“Not  right  off.”  In  spite  of  his  assumed 
carelessness  his  tone  was  not  quite  con¬ 
vincing.  “Have  to  go  a  bit  light  on  diving. 
No,  with  a  good  man  handling  her — like 
Wedel  there — we’d  have  no  trouble  ditch¬ 
ing  those  destroyers.” 

“Treason!”  In  the  grim  tension  of  the 
boat  it  was  good  to  hear  her  laugh.  “I 
believe  you’d  like  to  join  the  enemy.” 

“I’d  like  to  get  a  chance  to  handle  this 
bucket,”  he  answered  with  a  grin.  “With 
a  real  crew  aboard.  But  these  wharf  rats, 
here — they  aren’t  submarine  people.” 

“Submarine  men  are  usually — ^angelic?” 

Her  eyes  were  dancing  again.  Abruptly 
they  darkened.  And  as  Needham  turned 
to  see  what  had  caused  her  change  in 
expression,  he  was  flung  violently  sideways 
against  one  of  the  bunks. 

“Swine!”  Von  Poleski  snarled  at  him  as 
he  thrust  Alice  into  the  door  of  her  room 
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Needham  turned  and  saw  that  Jones  was 
conscious. 

“Rocky.”  The  youngster  grinned,  rais¬ 
ing  a  manacled  hand  to  his  head.  “Feel 
as  if  the  mainmast  had  fell  on  me.” 

“Legs  and  arms  all  right?”  Lentz  asked. 
“Yes,”  Jones  answered,  after  moving 
them  cautiously.  “An’  I  bpaned  a  few  of 
them  birds  aplenty,  too,  with  that  kettle 
of  mine.” 

“I’ll  say  you  did,”  Lentz  agreed.  “One 
of  them  fell  on  me.  And  he  won’t  worry 
about  no  ash  cans  for  the  rest  of  this 
day.  He’s  out  for  a  while,  that  bird  is.” 

“Kill  him?”  Jones  asked,  horror  min¬ 
gling  with  his  desire  to  avenge  the  mate. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  seen 
men  go  at  each  other  with  murder  in  their 
minds. 

“  ’Fraid  not,”  Lentz  replied  with  sincere 
regret.  “But  if  you  didn’t  break  his  head. 
I’m  a  leatherneck.” 

Needham  was  once  more  lost  in  thought, 
^e  now  saw  a  bare  chance  to  communicate 
with  the  Allies,  if  they  could  only  manage 
to  get  out  of  their  irons.  Although  that 
one  obstacle  seemed  insurmountable,  he 
refused  to  give  up  hope.  Again  and  again 
be  scanned  the  compartment  for  some  tool 
that  would  enable  them  to  force  the  locks, 
hewing  that  sooner  or  later  something 
would  be  left  within  reach. 

The  day  ended  uneventfully.  After 
hours  of  breathless  waiting,  the  motors 
were  started  cautiously.  At  first  they  were 
stopped  frequently  to  listen  for  sounds-  of 
pursuit,  but  only  the  whisper  of  water 
I  broke  the  stillness.  Reassured  at  last,  the 
'  submarine  silently  fled  from  the  scene  of 
,  her  escape.  With  the  motors  humming 
i  smoothly,  and  every  minute  taking  them 
farther  from  the  possibility  of  discovery, 
.  the  tension  in  the  boat  visibly  lessened. 

Most  of  the  men  turned  in;  a  few,  still  too 
I  keyed  up  to  sleep,  gathered  in  the  battery 
I  compartment  and  tdked. 

ALONG  toward  morning,  when  the 
j  ZA  motors  stopped,  every  man  jumped 
t  Z  V.  up  instantly.  Reassured  by  a  rush 
i  of  cool  air,  they  clustered  about  the  escape 
!  hatch  eager  for  the  word  to  shift  to  sur- 
i  f«e  trim.  Before  the  clatter  of  the  en- 

Igines  announced  that  the  charging  of  the 
batteries  had  started,  the  prisoners  were 
Wt  alone  below  except  for  a  few  men 
clear  aft  in  the  engine  room. 


As  the  fresh  air  drifted  down  to  them, 
they  filled  their  lungs  gratefully.  Need¬ 
ham  looked  aft  at  the  deserted  compart¬ 
ments  and  thought  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  broadcast  a  warning  if  they  could  only 
free  themselves  for  five  minutes.  As  if  to 
tantalize  him,  the  radio  operator  appeared 
in  the  door  of  his  room,  stretched  himself 
wearily  and  disappeared  again. 

“Look  who’s  cornin’!”  Lentz  muttered. 

Alice  Langley  came  out  into  the  passage¬ 
way  and,  after  assuring  herself  that  she 
was  unobserved,  came  forward  hurriedly. 

“I  know  what  happened  to  the  mate,” 
she  said  as  she  reached  them.  “They  shut 
me  in  the  room — but  I  heard.”  She  stooped 
over  Jones  and  pretended  to  inspect  his 
bruised  face.  “I  want  to  ask  you  some¬ 
thing:  would  this  boat’s  code  books  be 
very  valuable  to  the  Allies?” 

“Yes,  if  they  got  them  in  a  hurry — ^be¬ 
fore  the  Germans  knew  they  were  lost.” 
Needham  tried  to  conceal  the  sudden  hope 
in  his  face. 

“I  don’t  mean  the  ordinary  codes.  Von 
Poleski  has  something  more  than  that,” 
she  went  on  hurriedly.  “Something  new. 
He  boasts  to  me,  hints  at  having  something 
important.  He  has  something — it’s  on  two 
or  three  sheets  of  paper,  blue  paper,  loose 
sheets — that  he  got  from  Wedel’s  desk  last 
night.” 

“What  time?  When  did  he  use  it?” 
Needham’s  eyes  lighted  eagerly. 

“It  was  late.  I  saw  the  radio  man 
come  to  his  door.  I  was  in  Wedel’s  room. 
Von  Poleski  came  in,  looking  highly  pleased 
with  himself.  Paid  no  attention  to  me; 
got  those  sheets  of  paper  and  went  out 
again.  It  had  something  to  do  with  the 
convoy.  I’m  sure  of  that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  he  had  been  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing.  He  was  in  the  radio  room  a  dozen 
times  last  evening.  Some  message  came 
and  he  rushed  for  those  papers,  compared 
the  message  with  them  as  he  went  out  of 
Wedel’s  door — ”  She  stopped  at  the  sound 
of  steps  coming  down  the  ladder.  Turning 
to  go,  she  dropf)ed  something  beside  Need¬ 
ham’s  hand.  “I’ye  been  after  this  all  day. 
Found  it  on  Von  Poleski’s  desk.” 

Needham’s  fingers  closed  on  a  key.  He 
hastily  rolled  over  until  he  could  not  be 
seen  from  aft  and  fitted  the  key  into  his 
irons.  The  other  two,  watching  eagerly, 
gasped  their  relief  when  it  turned. 
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“Can  you  beat  that  now,  sir?  Can  you 
beat  that?”  Lentz  exclaimed  admiringly, 
looking  after  the  girl.  Then  as  he  caught 
the  hope  in  Needham’s  face,  he  asked: 
“On  the  chance  that  these  Jerries  has  some 
dope  that  we  could  salvage,  what  do  you 
think,  Mister  Needham?  Is  they  a  chance 
of  doing  anything  with  it?”  , 

“With  luck — and  this  looks  like  luck,” 
Needham  answered,  pointing  to  the  key. 
“I’ve  an  idea — ”  He  stopped  absently  and 
lapsed  into  a  brown  study. 

Lentz  lay  back  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the 
assurance  cleared  away  the  only  doubt  in 
bis  mind. 

“Well,  we’ll  dope  out  something  before 
morning,”  he  said  drowsily,  and  in  five 
minutes  he  was  sleeping  as  peacefully  as 
if  he  were  miles  from  war  zones  and  dam¬ 
aged  submarines. 

The  sea  was  working  up  before  a  rising 
wind.  Unwilling  to  attempt  the  long,  hard 
trip  around  the  northern  end  of  the  British 
Isles,  Von  Poleski  was  laying  down  a 
course  for  Lands  End  and  the  Channel. 
If  the  wind  held,  there  was  a  good  chance 
for  foggy  weather;  and,  given  fog,  the 
patrol  infested  water  of  the  Channel  would 
be  passable.  The  persistence  of  the  leak 
bothered  Von  Poleski,  reminding  him  con¬ 
tinually  that  the  more  he  traveled  in  sur¬ 
face  trim  the  better  would  be  his  chance 
to  bring  her  into  port.  The  Channel  bar¬ 
rage  was  the  one  serious  obstacle;  and  that, 
he  knew,  could  be  passed  on  the  surface, 
provided  it  had  not  been  greatly  improved 
since  the  U-161  had  left  port. 

After  a  few  hours,  the  sea  settled  down 
to  a  long  swell  that  slipped  smoothly  under 
the  thickening  fog  and  allowed  the  sub¬ 
marine  to  pass  without  a  ripple  to  betray 
her  to  a  chance  trawler.  During  the  long 
nights  that  followed,  the  men  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  possible  excuse  to  remain 
on  the  topside.  There  the  fog  seemed  to 
isolate  them  from  the  world,  strengthening 
the  sense  of  security  that  the  open  air  gave 
them.  Below,  the  echo  of  the  depth 
charges  clung  in  the  back  of  their  minds, 
keeping  alive  the  horror  of  those  helpless 
hours. 

V’on  Poleski  quietly  encouraged  their 
new  practice  of  collecting  on  deck  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  permitted,  making  it  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  preferred  to  have  the  for¬ 
ward  battery  compartment  to  himself — 
and  Miss  Langley.  He  thought  that  she 


had  changed  in  her  attitude  toward  him 
since  the  escape  from  the  destroyers.  At 
last  he  felt  that  she  was  reacting  to  what 
he  considered  to  be  his  charm.  Wedd 
was  worse  again,  apparently  weakened  by 
his  attempt  to  take  charge.  Von  PolesW 
was  willing  to  wait.  He  strongly  suspected 
that  his  superior  officer  would  not  live 
until  they  reached  port.  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  was  satisfied  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
girl. 

CHAPTER  III 

LIMPING  HOME 

IN  THE  middle  of  a  moonless  night  the 
U-161  crept  up  the  Channel  toward 
the  Folkestone  barrage.  Trimmed  down 
until  only  half  of  her  conning  tower  pro¬ 
jected  above  the  black  water,  she  appeared 
as  a  vague  thickening  of  the  gray  mist 
that  hung  low  on  the  surface.  The  tide 
was  full,  slapping  against  the  sides  of  the 
conning  tower  and  boiling  in  a  white  swi!> 
where  the  gun  broke  surface  as  a  swell 
passed  over  her.  A  slight  breeze  stirred 
rare  white  caps  on  the  crests  of  long,  easy 
seas.  The  silent  figures  on  the  conning 
tower  stared  anxiously  into  the  thick  dark¬ 
ness  ahead.  Tension  and  breathless  still¬ 
ness  had  again  closed  around  the  boat. 

Somewhere  close  ahead  they  knew  that 
the  mine  barrage  barred  the  depths  to 
submarines.  On  the  surface  the  way  was 
clear,  except  for  the  ceaseless  patrol  of 
surface  craft,  waiting  with  ready  guns  to 
drive  the  enemy  below.  Or  at  least.  Von 
Poleski  assured  himself,  a  week  before  the 
surface  had  been  clear  of  mines.  But  ia 
war  a  week  is  a  long  time.  Biting  at  his 
mustache  there  in  the  'darkness,  the  Ger¬ 
man  officer  tried  not  to  think  of  what 
happens  to  submarines  when  they  bun^) 
mines. 

Twice  already  they  had  caught  vague 
glimpses  of  moving  objects  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  With  stopped  motors,  they  had 
drifted  back  with  the  tide.  Once  they 
had  been  sure,  had  seen  the  silent  swift 
passage  of  a  destroyer,  slipping  across  the 
tide,  dark  and  threatening,  almost  invisible 
The  other  interruption  of  their  passage 
had  been  less  certain.  A  half  heard  voire 
coming  downwind,  a  suspicion  of  solid'.j 
in  the  darkness;  then  nothing.  Now,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  barrage  itself,  the  boat  was 
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slowly  coming  up,  preparing  to  man  her 
gun  and  be  ready  to  strike  back  if  one  of 
the  swarms  of  drifters  happened  to  sight 
her. 

With  scarcely  a  murmur  of  the  water 
alongside,  she  rose  until  her  whole  length 
rolled  easily  on  the  surface.  At  a  soft 
order  through  the  voice  tube,  the  forward 
hatch  opened,  men  appeared  about  the 
gun.  Once  a  shell  case  clanked  dully,  and 
Von  Poleski  leaned  over,  hissing  curses, 
afraid  to  raise  his  voice.  The  fog  drifted 
in  more  thickly,  winding  about  the  high 
conning  tower  and  drifting  wetly  against 
their  faces. 

She  was  still  using  the  more  ‘silent 
motors,  with  men  standing  ready  to  throw 
in  the  engines  if  discovery  destroyed  the 
necessity  for  silence.  The  man  beside  Von 
Poleski  coughed  slightly  and  the  officer 
thrust  him  violently  toward  the  hatch. 
Silence  again,  stark,  tense  silence  that 
tugged  at  worn  nerves.  Men  thought  of 
other  boats,  stories  of  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearances — the  long  roll  of  submarines  that 
had  failed  to  return.  Here  around  them 
was  the  graveyard  of  many  of  them.  The 
dank  air  seemed  to  be  peopled  with  the 
ghosts  of  those  who  had  failed  to  pass  the 
barrage. 

Ten  minutes  went  by.  Twenty  minutes. 
Nothing  moved  but  the  quiet  water  slipping 
in  a  smooth  black  stredm  alongside.  A 
man  scraped  his  foot  on  the  deck,  a  slight, 
rasping  sound.  A  ripple  of  suppressed  ter¬ 
ror  ran  through  the  others.  Their  eyes 
dilated  and  their  mouths  opened  as  they 
imagined  a  mine  bumping  alongside  in  the 
second  that  it  took  them  to  realize  their 
mistake.  But  they  walked  carefully  after 
that.  A  half  hour.  Nothing  had  changed: 
the  same  silence,  the  same  wet  fog  clinging 
around  men’s  shoulders;  a  chill  reminder 
of  the  greater  stillness  in  the  depths  be¬ 
low. 

Von  Poleski  peered  at  the  luminous  dial 
of  his  watch  and  resumed  his  rigid  pose. 
The  boat  should  be  right  over  the  barrage 
now.  Two,  three  minutes  went  by.  Then, 
just  as  he  breathed  a  trifle  more  freely, 
.across  the  water  came  the  sound  of  a  man 
clearing  his  throat.  It  was  a  harmless, 
familiar  sound,  but  the  Germans  gasped 
and  stared  in  the  direction  of  the  noise. 
A  voice  muttered  something  in  English, 
coming  from  the  darkness  close  alongside. 
Von  Poleski ’s  heart  pounded  as  he  tried  to 


make  out  the  words.  But  he  could  make 
out  nothing  but  the  calm  tone. 

On  the  submarine’s  deck,  nobody  dared 
breathe.  Another  voice,  deeper,  more  res¬ 
onant,  laughed  briefly.  Low  down  on  the 
water  a  momentary  gleam  of  phosphores¬ 
cent  light  marked  the  stem  of  a  moving 
ship.  It  drew  aft  silently  and  a  gasp  ran 
through  the  group  of  men  as  it  disappeared. 

I 

Down  in  the  empty  torpedo  room 
the  prisoners  had  sensed  the  new 
emergency.  By  piecing  together 
scraps  of  news  that  Lentz  had  gathered, 
Needham  interpreted  it  rightly.  Neither 
of  the  two  mentioned  the  barrage.  Jones 
scarcely  knew  of  its  existence.  The  others 
looked  at  each  other  significantly  and  con¬ 
centrated  their  attention  behind  their  hear¬ 
ing.  When  the  foot  scraped  on  deck  above 
their  heads,  making  'a  startling,  rasping 
noise  that  resounded  through  the  whole 
boat,  Needham  paled  suddenly.  The 
muscles  of  his  cheeks  grew  taut;  then  he 
smiled  a  trifle  foolishly  as  he  identified  the 
sound. 

“Is  it  the  Channel  barrage?” 

All  three  started  at  the  voice  and  looked 
up  to  see  Alice  Langley  in  the  doorway. 
Jones,  mystified  by  the  strain  in  her  voice, 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  other  two. 

“Probably,”  Needham  answered.  “But 
the  last  time  I  heard  anything  of  it  there 
were  no  surface  mines.  The  Germans 
have  Been  getting  by  all  right  by  keeping 
up.” 

He  did  not  add  that  the  British  had 
been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  had  already  announced 
to  the  Allies  that  part  of  the  channel  was 
now  bari;;ed  above  as  well  as  below. 

“Have  you  two  planned  anything?”  she 
asked,  after  looking  back  over  her  shoulder 
to  make  sure  that  she  was  not  being 
watched.  Her  care  was  unnecessary,  for 
at  the  moment  the  Germans  were  too  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  mine  field  to  waste  a 
thought  on  the  prisoners. 

“If  you  all  are  willing,  the  next  time 
all  hands  go  up  on  the  topside  we  will 
make  a  break  for  it.  All  I  will  need  is 
five  minutes  in  the  radio  room.” 

“To  report  this  code?”  Alice  asked. 
“Will  the  English  accept  it?  How  will 
they  know - ” 

“They  may  not,”  Needham  replied  hur¬ 
riedly.  “But  I  think  I  have  doped  it  out. 
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Anyhow,  it’s  a  chance  .  .  .  Now  if  it 
works,  what  then?” 

“You  give  me  the  five  minutes  in  the 
engine  room,  sir,  and  I’ll  see  that  she  won’t 
be  able  to  travel,”  Lentz  volunteered. 

“Good!”  Needham  exclaimed.  “Now 
here  ...” 

Rapidly  he  told  each  of  the  men  what 
he  was  to  do.  They  listened  with  growing 
enthusiasm. 

But  Alice  began  to  show  signs  of  mutiny 
as  it  became  clear  that  Needham  intended 
that  she  keep  out  of  it.  As  soon  as  he 
paused,  she  broke  in  with  a  smile. 

“And  I  am  to  sit  in  my  room  and  knit? 
Or  should  I  hold  my  hands  over  my  ears 
and  scream  in  approved  movie  style?” 

“You  will  stay  in  your  room,  ma’am,” 
Lentz  insisted. 

“If  this  goes  better  than  we  expect — ^if 
we  have  more  time,”  Needham  went  on 
hurriedly  to  forestall  further  objections, 
“we  will  try  to  get  those  sheets  that  Miss 
Langley  saw.” 

“They  are  in  Wedel’s  safe,”  she  volun¬ 
teered.  “But  if  you  think - ” 

The  entrance  of  two  of  the  crew  in¬ 
terrupted  her  protests,  and  she  hastily  re¬ 
treated  toward  her  room. 

“She  don’t  act  like  she  was  going  to 
hide  out  when  the  row  starts,  sir,”  Lentz 
muttered,  looking  after  her  admiringly. 

The  Germans  were  coming  below  by 
twos  and  threes.  Needham  stirred  im¬ 
patiently;  and,  as  the  compartment  filled 
with  men,  he  looked  longingly  toward  the 
door  of  the  radio  room.  But  they  could 
do  nothing  now.  He  rolled  over  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  IV 

PRISON  OR - 

IN  THE  soft  light  of  early  morning  the 
submarine  moved  along  close  under  the 
Belgian  coast.  Through  rifts  in  the 
thin  mist  that  drifted  low  on  the  water, 
the  mass  of  the  land  was  visible,  lying  like  a 
cloud  on  the  sea.  She  rolled  heavily,  already 
feeling  the  ground  swell,  a  welcome  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  nearness  of  a  friendly  coast. 

The  men  were  in  high  spirits.  They 
laughed  constantly,  their  carefree  manner 
contrasting  strikingly  with  their  anxious 
bearing  during  the  previous  night.  Around 
the  open  hatches  and  against  the  conning 


tower  more  than  half  of  the  crew  lounged 
at  ease,  smoking  comfortably  and  exchang¬ 
ing  plans  for  their  approaching  liberty. 
They  were  already  assuming  the  airs  of 
veterans  of  the  U-boat  service,  picturing 
themselves  swaggering  among  the  beer  gar¬ 
dens,  accepting  the  homage  of  worshipping 
and  not  too  discerning  civilians. 

They  frequently  scanned  the  misty  ex¬ 
panse  of  water  ahead.  The  word  had  gone 
around  that  a  division  of  destroyers  was 
coming  out  from  the  base  for  a  raid  to¬ 
ward  Dover.  It  was  a  relief  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  sighting  a  friendly  vessel  after  all 
the  anxious  days  that  lay  behind  them. 
And,  for  the  new  men,  a  first  opportunity 
to  pose  as  veterans. 

Presently  the  lookout  on  the  bridge 
straightened  up,  then  turned  and  report^ 
something  to  Von  Poleski.  A  dim  shape 
appeared  on  the  port  bow.  As  they 
watched,  another  and  another  followed, 
until  there  were  six,  high  bowed  destroyers 
bearing  down  out  of  the  mist.  A  signal¬ 
man  climbed  up  on  the  low  rail,  perched 
precariously  and  waved  his  bits  of  bunting. 
More  men  swarmed  up  from  below  to 
watch  eagerly  as  the  surface  craft  changed 
course  to  pass  the  submarine  close  aboard. 
Here  at  last  was  tangible  evidence  of  se¬ 
curity.  A  ripple  of  cheers  ran  among  the 
men,  was  faintly  echoed  from  the  leading 
destroyer,  where  they  could  see  men  lei¬ 
surely  completing  the  last  minute  prepara¬ 
tions  for  sea,  laying  lifelines  down  on  deck 
clear  of  the  guns,  rigging  splinter  mats 
and  filling  the  deck  ammunition  racks. 

As  the  leading  destroyer  drew  abeam, 
Von  Poleski  stiffened  and  saluted  with  a 
flourish,  conscious  of  this,  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  commanding  officer.  The  incident 
gave  a  pleasant  flavor  to  his  thoughts;  a 
flavor  that  was  strengthened  by  the  heart¬ 
ening  proximity  of  the  coast.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  wounding  of  Wedel,  he  felt 
comfortably  secure;  and  with  relief  from 
responsibility  in  sight,  he  swelled  with 
pride.  And  here  was  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  uninterrupted  chat  with  the 
good  looking  prisoner.  He  had  found  little 
time  to  enjoy  her  so  far. 

He  glanced  around  and  noticed  with 
satisfaction  that  almost  all  the  crew  were 
on  deck.  Three  men  in  the  engine  room, 
the  radio  operator  closed  up  in  his  room, 
a  quartermaster  stationed  inside  the  con¬ 
ning  tower  at  the  upper  control;  all  clear 
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of  the  battery  compartment.  Looking 
through  the  open  hatch,  he  saw  the  quarter¬ 
master  step  across  under  it.  The  man 
wore  no  jumper,  was  out  of  uniform.  In 
spite  of  his  preoccupation  Von  Poleski 
bristled  angrily.  Carelessness  about  the 
aew’s  uniform  was  one  of  the  failings  that 
he  had  most  objected  to  in  Wedel.  He 
called  the  man  and  ordered  him  below  to 
get  into  uniform.  His  pleasure  could  wait, 
he  told  himself  virtuously.  Duty  came 
first. 

At  the  sound  of  cheering  on  deck,  Need¬ 
ham,  in  the  act  of  unlocking  his  irons, 
stopped  short  and  gazed  apprehensively  at 
the  others.  The  horrible  suspicion  that 
they  had  waited  too  long,  that  the  boat 
was  already  making  port,  flashed  through 
his  mind.  Aft,  he  saw  the  few  men  who 
remained  below  drop  their  work  and  swarm 
up  the  ladders. 

Then  he  relaxed  as  a  more  probable  ex¬ 
planation  occurred  to  him.  Of  course! 
The  boat  was  passing  an  outward  bound 
submarine  or  some  outlying  German  patrol 
craft. 

“Probably  another  sub,”  he  explained  to 
the  others,  who  looked  at  hhn  inquiringly. 
“And  this  looks  like  our  chance.” 

Apparently  the  boat’s  interior  was  de¬ 
serted  forward  of  the  engine  room.  The 
sound  of  feet  scuffling  on  deck,  and  occa¬ 
sional  scraps  of  excited  talk  from  the  men 
above,  testified  to  their  absorption. 

A  MOMENT  later  the  three  men  stood 
up  and  stretched  themselves.  It  was 
.good  to  be  free  again,  to  cast  off  the 
deadening  monotony  of  passive  inaction. 
Obtaining  arms  was  their  first  problem. 
Needham  advanced  cautiously  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  battery  compartment  for  a  small 
arms  rack;  but,  as  he  had  expected,  he 
saw  none.  They  turned  to  the  tool  rack 
bdiind  the  torpedo  bench  and  selected 
heavy,  twelve-inch  wrenches;  formidable 
weapons  in  a  free-for-all  fight.  Lentz 
waved  his  tentatively,  with  a  grin  of  satis¬ 
faction,  as  they  stepped  silently  into  the 
deserted  battery  compartment. 

Just  over  their  heads  the  forward  escape 
hatch  stood  open,  held  up  by  its  spring 
hinge.  While  the  other  two  moved  aft, 
Jones  stationed  himself  at  the  tripping 
•witch,  carefully  keeping  back  out  of  sight 
from  above.  The  moment  that  Needham 
ontered  the  radio  room,  he  was  to  trip  the 


hatch  and  run  to  the  control  room.  Lentz 
would  make  for  the  engine  room,  tripping 
the  after  hatch  as  he  passed,  and  secure 
the  engineers.  How  many  men  he  would 
find  there,  they  could  only  guess.  At 
best,  two  or  three;  at  the  worst,  twice  that 
number. 

But  the  little  chief  was  confident  that 
he  could  at  least  hold  them  in  the  engine 
room  for  long  enough  to  permit  Need¬ 
ham  to  send  off  his  message.  The  latter, 
knowing  Lentz,  had  little  fear  about  that 
point.  Jones  was  to  close  the  conning 
tower  hatch  if  he  could.  As  that  necessita¬ 
ted  climbing  up  into  the  upper  control, 
they  could  not  count  on  success  there. 
But,  failing  to  do  that,  he  was  to  do  his 
best  to  delay  the  inevitable  onslaught  from 
above.  Lentz  would  do  his  best  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  engine  room  force  and  come  to 
his  support.  As  he  rapidly  reviewed  the 
plan,  Needham  grimly  admitted  that  the 
chance  of  success  was  small. 

Lentz  boldly  moved  aft,  paused  in  the 
doorway  to  assure  him^lf  that  the  con¬ 
trol  room  was  empty,  and  hurried  on. 

The  door  of  the  radio  room  was  closed. 
While  he  paused  to  give  Lentz  time  to  get 
aft,  Needham  heard  the  buzz  of  the  send¬ 
ing  set.  He  nodded  to  Jones  and  seized 
the  knob.  Behind  him  the  escape  hatch 
clanged  shut  and  Jones  dashed  by  into  the 
control  room. 

"Potzteufel!  Diese  verdamnte  Ameri- 
kanerf”  The  startled  yell  rang  through 
the  empty  hull. 

Whirling,  Needham  jumped  into  the 
control  room.  Jones  was  grappling  with  a 
German.  Above,  he  saw  other  figures 
peering  down  the  upper  hatch. 

“I’m  cornin’,  Jonesy!  Give  ’em  hell!” 
Lentz  shouted  from  the  engine  room. 

Ignoring  the  two  struggling  men,  Need¬ 
ham  flung  himself  at  the  short  ladder, 
swung  up  into  the  small  chamber  above. 
There  was  no  time  to  think,  no  time  to 
weigh  chances.  In  another  minute  the 
Germans  would  be  down  and  all  chance  of 
seizing  the  radio  room  would  be  lost. 

Already  there  were  two  men  crowding 
down  the  upper  ladder;  others  were  peer¬ 
ing  down  the  hatchway.  The  first  saw 
Needham,  let  go  and  dropped.  Needham 
was  halfway  through  the  hatch.  He 
rolled  aside  and  struck  upward  with  the 
wrench.  The  man  went  down  with  a 
groan  as  the  weapon  crashed  into  his  shin 
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bone,  and  Needham  had  time  to  gain  his 
feet  before  the  next  was  upon  him. 

There  was  little  room  for  movement  in 
the  small  compartment,  obstructed  as  it 
was  by  the  hatchway  in  the  deck  and  the 
fittings  about  the  steering  wheel  in  the 
forward  part.  The  short  iron  ladder  lead¬ 
ing  down  from  the  top  of  the  conning 
tower  afforded  footing  for  only  two  men 
at  a  time;  and,  of  these,  the  lower  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  swing  of  Needham’s  wrench. 

As  he  got  up  a  heavily  booted  foot 
caught  him  on  the  side  of  the  head.  He 
sprawled  across  the  first  man,  came  up 
against  the  steel  bulkhead  and  charged  in 
again,  bent  upon  clearing  the  place  before 
he  could  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 
The  man  on  deck  grabbed  at  his  legs  but 
missed.  Another,  already  down  the  lad¬ 
der,  jumped  at  him.  The  wrench  beat 
down  the  upraised  arms,  and  the  man 
dropped  without  a  sound.  A  hand  clawed 
Needham’s  face;  the  man  on  deck  had  his 
leg  now.  He  struck  down  blindly  with¬ 
out  taking  his  eyes  from  the  next  assailant. 

He  forgot  the  radio  room,  forgot  Jones 
and  Lentz.  Battered,  gasping  for  breath 
in  the  close  air,  he  fought  in  grim  silence, 
clinging  to  the  one  idea  that  if  he  managed 
to  clear  the  ladder  he  could  get  the  hatch 
closed.  The  tripping  button  was  just  out 
of  reach  beside  the  ladder.  Above,  the 
Germans,  scarcely  realizing  what  was 
going  on,  were  jammed  in  the  hatch;  but 
another  managed  to  get  through.  Need¬ 
ham  still  clutched  the  wrench,  his  one  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  others.  Blows  that  were 
largely  ineffectual,  because  of  the  confined 
space,  battered  at  his  face  and  body. 
Hardly  knowing  how  many  men  con¬ 
fronted  him,  he  struck  out  at  faces  that 
floated  in  the  air  about  him.  Men  went 
down,  clawed  at  him  from  below;  but 
somehow  he  managed  to  keep  his  footing. 
Time  and  again  he  ripped  free  and  made 
for  the  tripping  switch,  only  to  be  caught 
in  a  new  onslaught. 

Half  blinded  by  blood  from  the  re¬ 
opened  wound  in  his  head,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  whole  crew  of  the  submarine 
swarmed  in  that  tiny  room.  He  went  to 
his  knees  under  a  blow  on  the  head.  Be¬ 
fore  the  second  blow  could  fall,  another 
German  stumbled  in  front  of  him.  He  got 
up  once  more  and  a  big  quartermaster 
struck  him  from  behind,  ramming  him 
against  the  bulkhead.  The  wrench  slipped 


from  his  fingers  and  clattered  on  the  steel 
deck. 

A  GAIN  he  burst  away,  caught  a  fleet- 
ZA  ing  glimpse  of  his  surroundings.  He 
X  Awas  astonished  to  see  only  two  men 
down.  The  struggle  seemed  endless.  His 
arms  were  heavy  from  the  blows  they  had 
struck.  Over  his  assailants’  shoulder,  he 
saw  one  other  man.  A  third  was  coming 
down  the  ladder.  As  he  dodged  and  struck 
out  with  his  fist,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  third  man’s  face.  It  was  Von  Poleski. 
He  charged  in  with  redoubled  fury,  deter¬ 
mined  to  reach  the  German  officer  before 
they  downed  him,  the  round,  good- 
humored  face  of  the  mate  cropping  up  in 
his  mind. 

“Hold  hard,  sir!” 

Lentz  came  scrambling  up  from  below, 
his  battered  face  gleaming  with  the  joy  of 
battle.  Needham  and  his  two  assailants 
rolled  in  a  heap  against  the  steering  wheel. 
Von  Poleski  sprang  at  Lentz,  meaning  to 
crush  the  smaller  man  by  sheer  wei^t. 
But  the  chief  bent  double  and  rammed  his 
head  into  the  officer’s  stomach,  sending 
him  back  across  the  prostrate  men,  gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath,  the  fight  momentarily 
knocked  out  of  him. 

Without  a  second  glance  at  the  officer, 
Lentz  jumped  to  aid  Needham.  The  first 
man,  he  clipped  neatly  behind  the  ear  b^ 
fore  the  Germans  could  turn  to  meet  the 
new  attack,  and  the  man  turned  from 
Needham  just  in  time  to  go  down  before 
another  blow  to  the  jaw.  The  other  man 
covered  his  head  with  his  arms  before 
Lentz  could  get  in  a  blow,  but  instandy 
forgot  Needham  in  the  effort  to  beat  off 
the  little  chief’s  furious  onslaught. 

Needham  slowly  got  to  his  feet,  his  head 
buzzing,  for  the  moment  unable  to  collect 
his  scattered  faculties.  As  he  looked 
about  him  uncertainly,  he  saw  a  man  rise 
on  the  other  side  of  the  compartment  and 
recognized  Von  Poleski,  brandishing  the 
wrench.  Another  man  was  coming  down 
the  ladder.  Von  Poleski  came  on,  grinning 
confidently  at  the  staggering  man  who 
faced  him.  As  Needham  dodged  the  first 
swing,  he  heard  the  sharp  spat  of  a  fist 
from  behind  him  and  something  like  a 
grunt  of  triumph  from  Lentz. 

With  his  eyes  on  Von  Poleski’s  uplifted 
right  arm,  Needham  backed  away,  trying 
to  draw  Von  Poleski  away  from  the  switch. 
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But  the  ruse  failed  and  he  advanced  again. 
He  managed  to  parry  the  next  blow  with 
his  left  arm.  Von  Poleski  faltered,  tem¬ 
porarily  thrown  off  his  balance,  but  still 
confident.  The  effort  made  Needham  real¬ 
ize  how  little  strength  he  had  left.  Gasp¬ 
ing  for  breath,  with  hardly  enough 
strength  to  raise  his  arms,  he  saw  that  the 
fight  was  almost  over  for  him.  And  the 
temporary  advantage  of  Lentz’s  arrival 
was  rapidly  being  lost. 

Desperation  and  overpowering  anger 
swept  over  him  at  the  thought  of  Von 
Poleski’s  triumph.  As  the  German  hesita¬ 
ted,  he  saw  his  chance  and  threw  himself 
headlong  at  him,  seizing  the  raised  right 
arm  and  mustering  all  of  his  remaining 
strength  to  bend  it  backward,  force  the 
weapon  from  the  fingers.  Von  Poleski 
rained  blows  in  the  American’s  face  with 
his  free  hand;  then  closed  his  fingers  on 
the  other’s  throat.  But  Needham  clung 
grimly  and  felt  the  grip  relaxing.  With 
every  atom  of  will  in  him  he  held  to  his 
determination  to  secure  the  weapon.  It 
came  free  abruptly  as  he  felt  his  strength 
slipping  away.  He  had  a  confused  impres¬ 
sion  of  trying  to  pull  Von  Poleski’s  hands 
away  from  his  throat  while  he  struck  with 
one  hand.  Behind  the  German  he  saw 
the  switch  within  reach.  Then  he  felt 
himself  falling. 

Crouching  on  hands  and  knees,  for  the 
moment  unable  to  get  up,  Needham  stared 
around.  The  compartment  had  grown 
strangely  dark.  For  a  moment  he  tried  to 
nnderstand;  then,  as  his  head  cleared,  he 
saw  Lentz  standing  alone  by  the  ladder. 
Looking  upward,  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
the  hatch  was  closed,  that  they  had  beaten 
off  the  Germans. 

“Cleaned  —  ’em  —  sir,”  Lentz  panted. 
"Some  roughhouse!”  Then,  as  he  saw 
Needham  staring  down  at  Von  Poleski’s 
crumpled  body  he  added:  “That  bird’s 
done.  You  ruin’t  him  with  that  Stillson.” 

His  face  darkened  as  he  glanced  down 
through  the  hatch,  and  Needham,  remem¬ 
bering  the  others,  looked  up  in  alarm. 
“But  we  lost  out  below,  sir.” 

“How?  What?”  Needham  gasped. 

“The  radio  stunt’s  out.  The  Old  Man 
—he  come  to  again  and  wrecked  it  while 
Miss  Langley  was  holdin’  up  the  radio 
man.” 

“Holding  up?” 

“She  got  a  gun  somewheres  .  .  .  Jones 


is  knocked  out  .  .  .  She  held  ’em  off  so 
I  could  come  up  here.” 

So  Wedel,  then,  had  won  after  all! 
Needham  leaned  wearily  against  the  lad¬ 
der,  a  picture  of  exhaustion  and  despair. 
His  eyes  mechanically  noted  the  details  of 
the  place.  Temporarily,  then,  they  con¬ 
trolled  the  situation;  until  the  Germans 
on  deck  thought  of  opening  a  torpedo 
hatch  or  forced  one  of  the  others.  Won¬ 
dering  what  they  were  doing,  he  stepped 
over  to  one  of  the  small  eye-ports. 

Fog  hung  low  over  a  smooth,  gray  sea. 
Off  the  starboard  bow  he  saw  a  number  of 
fishing  boats,  so  close  that  he  could  see  their 
men  staring  curiously  at  the  submarine. 
Beyond  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  land. 

Shallow  water!  The  possibility  that 
the  nearness  of  land  suggested  drove  away 
all  feeling  of  exhaustion.  His  eyes  rapidly 
swept  the  limited  sector  of  visibility.  A 
hint  of  solidity  in  the  fog  caught  his  at¬ 
tention.  Then  the  broad  back  of  one  of 
the  men  outside  cut  off  his  view.  To  one 
side  he  saw  another  lAan  waving  his  arms, 
realized  that  the  man  was  trying  to  signal. 
The  first  man  moved  aside,  and,  there, 
against  the  vague  background  of  mist,  a 
column  of  destroyers  were  driving  toward 
the  submarine,  flinging  up  great  sheets  of 
spray.  German  destroyers,  he  saw  in¬ 
stantly. 

But,  as  he  turned  away  from  the  port, 
his  spirits  rose  to  the  challenge.  There 
were  five  bodies  in  the  compartment. 
Three,  he  saw,  were  moving  feebly. 

“Lash  these  three  up.  Fast!”  Needham 
exclaimed  to  Lentz.  “Then  come  below!” 

He  swung  through  the  hatch  hastily. 

Glancing  hurriedly  about,  he  saw 
Alice  Langley  holding  a  pistol  on 
Wedel  and  three  other  men.  The 
German  officer  was  leaning  weakly  against 
the  bulkhead,  but  his  eyes  were  gleaming 
with  triumph.  Jones  was  sitting  on  deck 
staring  around  him  uncertainly. 

“Here!”  he  called  sharply  to  Alice, 
wasting  no  time  on  a  greeting.  “Lentz  iv 
tying  up  three  of  them  above  there.  Stand 
here  where  you  can  ^e  the  hatch,  toe. 
They  might  work  free.” 

He  was  already  scanning  the  faces  of 
the  gauges,  unable  to  read  the  German 
labels  but  recognizing  them  from  their 
position.  Before  his  rapid  survey  was 
completed,  Lentz  scrambled  down. 
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Everybody’s 


“All  right,  Lentz.  Give  me  a  hand 
here!  We’re  going  to  dive!” 

There  was  no  time  for  further  explana¬ 
tion.  Already  they  could  all  hear  the 
beat  of  approaching  propellers. 

“Aye,  aye,  sir,”  Lentz  acknowledged,  as 
if  that  was  the  most  ordinary  command  in 
the  world. 

The  Germans  paled  as  they  saw  the  two 
Americans  lay  hands  on  the  valves.  Jones 
got  to  his  feet  and  was  instantly  com¬ 
mandeered  by  Needham.  At  a  nod,  Lentz 
twirled  a  valve.  The  deck  wavered  under¬ 
foot,  its  angle  changing  slowly.  The  others 
swayed  on  their  feet  as  the  bow  sank, 
watched  wide  eyed  as  Lentz  and  Need¬ 
ham  jumped  from  one  side  of  the  com¬ 
partment  to  the  other.  The  beat  of  feet 
on  deck  above  was  suddenly  stilled.  A 
murmur  that  might  have  been  the  report 
of  a  gun  reached  their  ears  faintly. 

The  depth  gauge  crept  slowly  around. 
Five  meters.  Ten  meters.  Needham’s 
eyes  were  fixed  on  it  now.  Fifteen! 
Water  dripped  down  from  above;  grew 
into  a  small  cascade  as  the  racked  plates 
gave  under  the  pressure.  The  bow  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  to  stop  going  down  as  the 
stern  sank  with  ominous  speed.  The  after 
tanks,  too  rapidly  flooded,  were  taking 
charge.  Even  Lentz  paled  as  he  looked 
inquiringly  at  Needham. 

“Took  a  chance  on  shallow  water,”  the 
latter  explained.  “Some  of  their  torpedo 
boats  coming  at  us.  Think  we  are  on 
soundings.”  He  spoke  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  depth  gauge. 

Lentz’s  fingers  tightened  slightly  on  the 
valve  and  he  snatched  a  glance  at  the 
water  that  came  down  in  growing  volume. 

“How  much  will  she  stand?”  He  won¬ 
dered  grimly.  “Ten,  twelve  fathoms, 
maybe.  That’s  twenty  or  twenty-five  of 
these  meters.” 

Eighteen  meters.  The  water  was  pour¬ 
ing  down  now,  running  about  their  feet  in 
a  rippling  sheet.  The  hum  of  propellers 
above  grew  louder. 

Twenty  meters.  The  stern,  down  now 
at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees  or  more, 
wavered  slightly,  came  to  rest  with  a 
slight,  grating  sound.  The  bow  settled, 
bumped  softly  and  lay  still.  Needham 
wiped  his  wet  face  and  Lentz  sighed 
audibly.  She  had  grounded.  For  the 
moment  the  incoming  water  was  forgotten 
in  their  relief  at  the  knowledge  that  the 


limit  of  pressure  was  reached. 

Then  Needham  moved  over  to  examine 
the  stream  that  trickled  down  from  above. 
He  glanced  down  at  the  film  of  water  on 
deck.  It  was  deeper  against  the  forward 
bulkhead;  the  bow  was  slightly  lower.  He 
closed  the  watertight  door  leading  into  the 
forward  battery  compartment. 

“The  propellers,”  Alice  Langley’s  voice 
broke  the  silence.  “They  have  stopped!” 

“Stopped  to  pick  up  these  people,” 
Needham  explained.  They  listened  in¬ 
tently.  “They’ll  all  be  waiting  up  there 
for  us.”  He  looked  speculatively  at  Jones 
who  was  still  shaky  from  the  Idck  in  the 
stomach  that  had  knocked  him  out.  “We 
may  fool  ’em  yet.  Three  of  us — ^might  do 
it - ” 

“Four!”  Alice  corrected.  “Count  me 
in,  if  you  will  relieve  me  of  this  cannon. 
Can’t  you  tie  up  these  men?” 

“Secure  the  prisoners,”  Needham  direct¬ 
ed,  taking  the  pistol  and  motioning  the 
men  off. 

As  he  saw  VVedel  he  stopped. 

“I’d  rather  not  tie  you,  sir,”  he  said. 
“If  you  will  give  us  your  word  not  to  m- 
terfere.” 

But  the  German  shook  his  head  silently. 
He  had  faced  the  common  end  of  them 
without  a  sign  of  emotion;  but,  now,  the 
sight  of  Needham’s  familiarity  with  sub¬ 
marines  for  the  first  time  reared  the 
specter  of  captivity  and  the  loss  of  his 
boat  to  the  enemy. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  seven  Germans 
were  safely  bound  and  secured  in  the 
after  battery  compartment.  Lents 
and  Needham  were  aft  in  the  engine  room, 
studying  the  engines.  For  Lentz,  with  his 
knowledge  of  German,  it  was  easy  to  make 
out  the  functions  of  the  various  switches 
and  valves.  Aided  by  Needham,  he  soon 
worked  out  the  steps  necessary  to  start 
the  motors,  and  was  appointed  chief  en¬ 
gineer  forthwith.  Needham,  with  the  other 
two,  undertook  to  man  the  control. 

For  an  hour  they  worked,  going  over 
each  step,  checking  each  operation  with 
the  water  rising  about  their  ankles,  count¬ 
ing  the  minutes  until  it  would  rise  over 
the  sill  of  the  door  and  threaten  the  after 
batteries. 

Then  they  heard  propellers  again.  The 
sound  instantly  rose  to  the  hum  of  full 
speed.  Behind  it  they  made  out  others, 
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farther  off  but  growing  louder.  The  boats 
above  seemed  to  be  drawing  away;  the 
distant  ones  coming  nearer. 

Needham  had  no  time  to  worry  over 
whether  it  was  a  contact  between  hostile 
craft  or  a  ruse  to  bring  them  up.  The 
water  was  already  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  sill.  They  could  chance  the 
depth  charges  of  the  destroyers  or  their 
guns;  the  threat  of  rising  water  was  a 
certainty. 

Breathless,  and  scarcely  daring  to  look 
at  each  other,  they  took  their  stations  and 
tried  the  motors.  They  whirred  softly 
into  action.  Needham  opened  an  air 
valve,  the  hull  swayed  and  lifted  slowly 
as  if  reluctant  to  leave  the  mud.  The 
depth  gauge  flickered  tentatively,  moved 
over  to  nineteen  meters.  More  air  hissed 
through  unseen  lines.  She  was  definitely 
rising  now. 

“Cut  in  the  motors,”  Needham  called 
back  to  Lentz. 

As  the  boat  swayed  forward  they  all 
breathed  more  freely. 

Needham  raised  the  periscope  and 
waited  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  others  watched  him  almost 
carelessly,  now  that  they  felt  the  boat  ris¬ 
ing.  A  moment  later  he  glanced  around 
at  them. 

“Destroyers — British  destroyers,  head¬ 
ing  away.  Chasing  the  Germans.”  He 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  relief.  Turn¬ 
ing  back  to  the  glass  he  swung  it  slowly, 
scanning  the  sea.  “And  more  luck! 
There’s  a  fog  bank  to  the  westward  rolling 
in  fast.” 

“What  does  that  mean?”  Alice  asked. 

“A  fair  chance  that  we’ll  be  able  to 
dude  the  attentions  of  our  friends,  the 
British,”  Needham  answered  with  a  grin, 
as  he  glanced  down  to  note  the  compass 
heading.  “Come  left,  Jones.  Put  her  on 
two,  four,  O.  We  can  handle  this  bucket 
in  surface  trim.  And  may  make  port  with 
her,  if  the  British  believe  the  white  flag 
I’m  going  to  fly  and  don’t  sink  us  off 
hand.” 

Through  the  long  day,  the  U-161  crept 
along,  completely  enshrouded  in  fog. 
From  the  German  charts  they  managed  to 
get  an  approximate  idea  of  their  position, 
and  head^  for  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
praying  that  when  they  did  encounter  an¬ 
other  ship  there  would  be  time  to  declare 
their  identity. 


CHAPTER  V 

PRIZE  CREW 

CE  that  evening,  a  queer  procession 
approached  the  division  of  Ameri¬ 
can  submarines  that  was  moored 
alongside  its  tender  in  the  Downs.  First 
came  a  squat  trawler,  her  whistle  squawk¬ 
ing  excitedly.  At  the  end  of  a  towline 
astern  followed  an  unmistakably  German 
submarine,  with  an  English  destroyer 
bringing  up  the  rear.  And  from  the  sub- 
mapine’s  stub  mast  drooped  the  American 
colors.  As  the  trawler  took  it  alongside 
and  edged  in  toward  the  American  boats, 
the  destroyer  sheered  off,  its  crew  man- 
'•ning  the  side  and  cheering  lustily. 

The  Americans  tumbled  up  on  deck  and 
stared  in  amazement.  A  U-boat,  hardly 
damaged  and  flying  American  colors!  And 
with  a  woman  on  her  deck! 

A  little  man  appeared  from  behind  the 
gun,  coiling  a  heaving  line. 

“Hey,  you  flatfeet,  take  this  line!” 
The  crowd  murmured  angrily,  stared  at 
the  supposed  German.  But  a  grizzled  old 
chief  gunner’s  mate  started  at  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  peered  intently  at  the  speaker 
and  suddenly  jumped  across  to  the  other 
boat’s  deck. 

“Stub  Lentz!”  he  shotted,  as  he 
pounded  the  little  man’s  back.  “What  the 
hell!”  - 

“Hello,  Spud.”  Lentz  appeared  to  be 
very  busy  with  the  mooring  lines,  but  his 
eyes  were  sparkling.  “Got  a  chew?” 

“Where’d  you  drop  from?  What  you 
got  here?”  The  other  man  offered  his 
plug  without  taking  his  eyes  from  Lentz. 

“Well,”  Lentz  muttered  around  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  plug.  “Me  ’n’  the  Old  Man 
was  after  a  billet  over  here,  so  we  brung 
along  somethin’  to  trade  with.” 

He  returned  the  remnant  of  the  plug 
and  raised  his  hand  to  check  off  the  items 
on  his  fingers. 

“An’  we  got  seven  Jerries;  one  set  of 
these  here  secret  codes;  one  U-boat  com¬ 
plete  with  fittin’s  an’  spare  parts — ”  He 
paused  and  stared  speculatively  up  at  the 
two  heads  that  were  just  visible  above  the 
top  of  the  conning  tower.  Even  in  the 
failing  light  he  could  see  that  they  were 
very  close  together. 

“An’  looks  to  me  like  we  got  a  new 
commodore,  too.” 
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IT  WAS  one  of  those  glorious  days  at  Bones  go  off  to  his  hut  to  put  away  his  “D^ 

Headquarters  which  occur  in  the  spring  sword  and  belt.  One  of  the  lectured  had  “Li 

of  the  year.  A  fresh,  cool  breeze  blew  to  pass  the  residency,  and  him  Hamilton  old  lx 

in  from  the  sea,  swaying  the  fronds  of  beckoned.  “Lc 

the  palms  and  raising  lazy  swirls  of  dust  at  “O  tell  me,  corporal  man,”  he  said,  Why 

hut  corners.  “what  wonder  did  the  lord  Tibbetti  tell  “N; 

Mr.  Tibbetts  stood  before  a  small  body  you?”  chidec 

of  noncommissioned  officers,  a  book  in  his  The  corporal  grinned  uneasily  and  name 

hand,  his  monocle  screwed  into  his  left  shuffled  his  bare  feet  in  his  embarrass-  spice 

eye.  From  the  fact  that  he  wore  his  Sam  ment.  this  c 

Browne  and  that  a  leather-scabbarded  “Lord,”  he  said  at  last,  “he  spoke  of  a  (dd  H 

sword  hung  at  his  left  hip,  it  could  be  great  canal  that  was  dug  in  this  land,  so  Lat 

inferred  that  he  was  engaged  in  official  big  that  ships  could  pass  from  one  world  theAl 

duties.  to  another.  But  this  we  knew  was  a  jest,  of  the 

Sanders,  standing  by  the  rail  of  the  resi-  so  we  did  not  take  notice  of  it.”  ance. 

"dency  stoop,  asked  a  question.  Hamilton  nodded.  man, 

“A  lecture,”  said  Hamilton  grimly.  “Also?”  he  asked.  turns. 

“They  don’t  know  what  he’s  driving  at.  The  corporal’s  black  and  shiny  face  notorii 

and  I’ll  bet  he  doesn’t  either.  So  they’re  beamed.  •  casts, 

all  square.”  “Lord,  he  spoke  of  certain  holes  in  the  muniti 

Bones  was  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  ground  into  which  we  Houssas  could  go  by  me 

field  engineering.  so  that  our  enemies  could  not  shoot  us.  justice 

“About  which  there  is  no  man  who  But  when  Seargent  Mahmet  Ibn  Hassan  K’sj 

knows  less,”  said  Hamilton  with  a  certain  asked  how  could  we  dig  holes  in  the  Eburi  and  s 

gloomy  satisfaction.  country,  where  every  spade  raises  water,  rather 

He  watched  the  party  dismiss  and  saw  my  lord  Tibbetti  said  rude  words  to  the  of  cou 
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sergeant.  So  that  we  knew  he  was  jest¬ 
ing  also.” 

When  the  man  had  gone,  Hamilton  lit 
a  cheroot. 

“Suez  Canal  1  How  the  devil  does  he 
bring  that  into  the  ambit  of  military  engi¬ 
neering?” 

Bones  hove  in  sight  at  that  moment. 
He  had  a  book  and  several  pajiers  under 
his  arm.  His  face  was  rather  grave. 
“Lecture  dismissed,  sir.” 

He  saluted,  dropped  his  papers  and 
book  and  spent  a  little  time  chasing  one 
of  the  former;  the  sea  breeze  had  fresh¬ 
ened. 

“What  has  the  Suez  Canal  got  to  do 
with  it?” 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Dear  old  officer,  that,  I  admit,  comes 
into  the  category  of  tactics  and  strategy. 
Tomorrow  we  trot  out  jolly  old  strains  an’ 
stresses.” 

Hamilton  glanced  at  the  book.  It  was 
not,  as  he  had  expected,  a  post  correspon¬ 
dence  volume,  but  one  issued  by  the  War 
Office. 

“Yes,  dear  old  commander,  I’m  perfectly 
serious.  It  started  when  I  was  readin’ 
about  dear  old  Lipstick.  I  was  sort  of 
fired - ” 

“Dear  old  who?”  demanded  Sanders. 
“Lipstick,  excellency  an’  sir.  The  jolly 

old  boy  who  built  the  Suez  Canal - ” 

“Lesseps,”  snarled  Hamilton.  “Gosh! 
Why  can’t  you  get  a  name  right?” 

“Names  are  nothing,  dear  old  Ham,” 
eluded  Bones  gently.  “Good  old  Lipstick’s 
name  lives  in  his  jolly  old  canal.  Circutn- 
tfice  docet,  dear  old  boy:  Look  around 
this  canal  and  that’s  my  memorial,  dear 
(rfd  Ham.” 

Later  that  day  came  a  deputation  from 
the  Akasava  folk,  who  live  to  the  westward 
of  the  Eburi,  and  they  came  with  a  griev¬ 
ance.  Their  spokesman,  a  tousled  old 
man,  spoke  boldly  and  despairingly  by 
turns.  His  name  was  K’saga,  he  was  a 
!  notorious  thief  and  ruled  a  village  of  out¬ 
casts.  There  were  a  score  of  these  com- 
!  munities  up  and  down  the  river,  peopled 
)  by  men  and  women  who  had  fled  from  the 
Imtice  of  their  outraged  fellows. 

I  K’saga  had  to  tell  a  tale  of  stolen  goats 
i  and  stolen  women — but  the  goats  were 
,  rather  important.  And  the  culprits  were, 
t  of  course,  the  Eburi. 

When  he  had  finished,  Sanders  spoke: 


“O  K’saga,  I  do  not  know  which  is 
worse,  the  Eburi  people  or  you  and  your 
village.  Now  I  tell  you  again  to  gather 
your  people  and  I  will  take  them  to  a 
cleaner  land  where  none  can  rob  them,  and 
I  will  pass  my  hand  over  them  and  wipe 
clean  their  evil  deeds,  so  that  no  man  who 
has  lost  a  wife  and  none  who  desires  to 
avenge'  a  brother  shall  do  harm  to  you.” 

But  K’saga  rejected  the  suggestion.  He 
himself  had  the  blood  of  two  cousins  on 
his  hands  and  preferred  the  miserable  vil¬ 
lage  which  he  lorded  to  the  finest  city 
where  he  would  sleep  badly  and  start  at 
every  sound. 

“Lord,  these  Eburi  people  are  devils 
now,  saying  evil  things  about  your  lord- 
ship.  What  will  it  be  when  their  old  chief 
dies  and  a  woman  rules  them?” 

“That  is  with  me,”  said  Sanders  briefly, 
and  dismissed  the  palaver  with  promises 
of  investigation. 

Though  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact, 
the  old  chief  of  the  Eburi  was  already  with 
his  fathers,  and  a  woman  sat  on  the  stool 
of  kingship.  Sanders  learned  this  fact 
on  his  way  upriver. 

There  was  no  part  of  his  territories 
that  he  approached  with  greater  cir- 
cum^jection  than  the  Eburi.  Up  and 
down  the  river  they  were  called  by  various 
names.  To  the  rest  of  the  Akasava  folk 
they  were  “the  Unreachables”;  to  the 
N’gombi  “the  Proud  Faced,”  which  may 
be  translated  as  insolent.  They  paid  tax¬ 
ation  as  and  when  they  wished;  they  came 
and  stayed  away  from  tribal  palavers  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  They  raided  and 
stole,  moving  across  their  marshes  with 
an  ease  which  led.  to  the  legend — still  per¬ 
sisting  in  certain  works  of  ethnology — that 
they  were  web  footed. 

How  much  of  K’saga’s  story  was  true 
he  must  discover  for  himself.  Rumors 
had  come  to  him  that  the  outcasts  were 
“chopping”  women — cannibalism  was  the 
most  difficult  of  all  crimes  to  suppress. 
And  complaints  that  women  had  been 
stolen  might  well  mean  that  K’saga  and  his 
hideous  cabal  were  preparing  alibis  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Here  he  was  not  far  wrong,  for  the  new 
queen  of  the  Eburi  was  too  interested  in 
her  position  to  bother  about  her  miserable 
neighbor. 

When  the  woman  I’safi-M’lo’bini  knew 
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that  she  was  to  be  chief  of  the  Eburi,  she 
celebrated  the  unique  occasion  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  received 
into  the  Roman  church  by  a  sceptical 
priest,  who  gave  her  the  name  of  Theresa. 
He  was  sceptical  because  he  knew  his 
Theresa  rather  well,  and^that  his  doubts 
were  justified  was  proved  i*»irhen,  following 
her  conversion,  she  held  a  great  dance  in 
honor  of  the  moon  and  caused  her  late 
father’s  seven  wives  to  be  whipped. 

Father  Martin,  a  bearded  man  who  wore 
the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  and  a  solar 
topee,  came  aboard  the  Zaire  to  take  tea 
with  the  commissioner.  Over  a  pipe  he 
expressed  his  opinions;  which  were  mainly 
uncomplimentary  to  Theresa. 

“I  could  have  wished  that  the  Baptists 
had  her,”  he  said  gloomily.  “She’s  mis¬ 
sionary  trained,  speaks  English — which  is 
a  diabolical  accomplishment  in  a  native — 
she  can  even  play  the  harmonium.  But 
she’s  mischief  from  the  top  of  her  woolly 
head  to  the  soles  of  her  big  feet.  When 
I  found  her  using  a  picture  of  Our  Lady 
to  cure  one  of  her  dancing  boys  of  belly¬ 
ache,  I  nearly  took  a  stick  to  her!” 

Sanders  was  mildly  amused.  How  The¬ 
resa  came  to  be  the  one  woman  chief  in 
his  territory  is  simply  explained.  The 
Eburi  folk  were  I’abidly  strcHig  for  tradi¬ 
tion.  Failing  the  succession  of  the  eldest 
son,  for  the  chieftainship  was  in  every 
sense  dynastic,  the  seventh  daughter  of 
^he  seventh  son  was  invariably  elected.  For 
a  hundred  and  five  years  the  eldest  sons 
had  followed  one  another  in  succession. 
Theresa  was  the  first  woman  chief  that  the 
Eburi  had  had  since  the  year  1817. 

“She’ll  settle  down,”  he  said,  but  as  an 
act  of  precaution  sent  for  the  new  chief. 

Between  the  Eburi  and  the  river  is  a 
march  of  twenty-seven  miles,  mostly 
through  swamp,  and  it  was  not  a  journey 
lightly  to  be  undertaken.  He  waited  a 
week  and  then  the  answer  came  from  the 
mouth  of  her  councilor. 

“Lord,  the  woman,  our  cluef,  is  sick  and 
cannot  come,”  he  said.  ' 

Sanders  read  defiance  ih  the  message, 
but  he  was  patient.  There^  must  reveal 
herself  before  he  took  stronger  action.  And 
he  was  particularly  anxious  to  avoid 
Irouble.  ^ 

From  the  river  the  ground  rises  grad¬ 
ually,  until  in  the  Eburi  the  woods  stand 
nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river 


level.  In  the  circumstances,  it  was  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  twenty  mile  belt  of  marsh 
existed.  But  a  rough  survey  revealed  the 
cause.  There  was  a  sloping  stratum  of 
clay  beneath  the  soggy  ground.  Evidence 
of  this  was  supplied  by  the  high  clay  cliffs 
that  overshadow  the  river  near  Chumbiri; 
and  it  was  under  these  cliffs  that  Sanders 
had  anchored  the  Zaire  while  he  waited  for 
the  answer  to  his  summons. 

The  marsh  had  a  military  value:  it  was 
wholly  impossible  to  approach  the  Eburi 
on  its  most  accessible  side.  And  it  had 
no  other;  for  to  left  and  right  of  the  “cor¬ 
ridor”  which  led  into  the  interior  were 
the  frontiers  of  the  French  possessions.  In 
shape,  the  Eburi  land  may  be  likened  to 
a  squat,  wide  necked  flask;  the  very  word 
Eburi  means  “gourd.”  Near  where  the 
corridor  approached  the  river  was  a  saucer 
shaped  depression  of  land  in  which  dwelt 
K’saga  and  his  p>eople,  and  him  Sanders 
visited. 

Once  before  he  had  had  occasion  to  take 
an  armed  force  into  the  country,  and  he 
never  forgot  the  nightmare  month  he  spent 
mostly  ankle  deep  in  water.  Here  dwelt 
water  snakes  and  huge  leeches  and  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  crocodiles,  the  founders  of  which  at 
some  remote  p)eriod  must  have  traveled 
overland  to  this  swampy  paradise.  There 
were  certain  paths,  more  or  less  intermit¬ 
tent,  that  connected  the  area  with  the 
outer  world,  but  only  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  were  they  practicable.  The 
officer  commanding  troop»s,  who  made  a 
visit  of  insp)ection,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  country  was  almost  impregnable. 


IT  WAS  a  dirty  village,  clumsily  and 
lazily  built.  No  two  huts  were  in 
line;  the  gardens,  where  corn  grew, 
straggled  into  the  unreclaimed  waste.  Men 
vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  dapper,  white 
clad  figure,  and  even  K’saga  seemed  to 
have  an  accusing  conscience,  for  he  was 
trembling  when  Sanders  approached  him. 

The  commissioner  made  a  tour  of  the 
village,  looking  for  certain  signs  of  guilt; 
incidentally  choosing  a  tree  on  which  he 
would  hang  K’saga  if  he  found  evidence 
of  cannibalism.  There  was  no  proof,  how¬ 
ever.  He  went  back  to  his  ship  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  to  receive  Theresa’s  second 


message. 

It  was  decidedly  insolent  and  embodied 
a  demand  for  “a  great  present.”  It  was 
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the  first  direct  act  of  defiance  which  the 
Eburi  people  had  delivered  fcr  close  on 
twenty  years.  Sanders  was  not  angry. 

“Go  back  to  the  woman,”  he  said,  “and 
say  that  Sandi  sends  her  this  beautiful 
present  that  she  may  see  every  day  the 
face  of  one  who  will  answer  for  all- that 
happens  in  this  land.” 

He  handed  the  messenger  a  gaudily 
framed  mirror  and  went  down  the  river,  a 
very  thoughtful  man. 

He  had  hardly  arrived  at  Headquarters 
when  he  summoned  what  was  practically 
a  council  of  war. 

“This  woman  is  going  to  give  trouble. 
I’ve  had  information  that  she  intends  to 
reestablish  the  old  sacrifices.  That,  I  will 
not  stomach  even  if  it  costs  me  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  force.  The  only  chance  is  that  I 
can  overawe  her,  and  I  purpose  sending 
Bones  in  the  Wiggle,  with  twenty  men  and 
a  couple  of  machine  guns,  to  establislva 
post  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  There  is 
a  good  camping  ground  near  the  clay 
bluff;  also  you  can  keep  your  eye  on 
K’saga,  who  I  am  certain  is  chopping 
women.  I’ve  half  a  mind  to  send  to  Head¬ 
quarters  for  an  engineer  to  make  a  survey 
of  that  section - ” 

“Dear  old  excellency,”  murmured  Bones, 
hurt.  “Headquarters — jolly  old  engineer 
. . .  Really,  really!” 

He  rolled  his  head,  a  picture  of  injured 
pride. 

“Leave  it  to  Bones,”  said  Hamiltcn. 
“He’ll  cut  a  Suez  Canal  through  to  Tan¬ 
ganyika  before  you  can  say  ‘knife’.” 

“Dear  old  Ham,”  said  Bones  testily, 
“why  jest,  old  boy?  I  don’t  profess  to 
be  a  Lipstick — ” 

“Lesseps,”  wailed  Hamilton. 

“I  don’t  even  profess  to  be  dear  old 
Ihingamajig  who  built  the  Pyramids.  But 
a  simple  surveying  job  ...”  He  was 
amused  at  the  fatuity  of  asking  for  outside 
help. 

“You  might  try  to  establish  contact  with 
Theresa,  and  if  you  can,  take  a  couple  of 
men  to  the  village.  From  what  I’ve  heard, 
she’s  as  ugly  as  sin  and  as  vain  as  the 
devil.” 

“A  typical  woman,”  murmured  Bones, 
and  Hamilton  restrained  himself  with  great 
difficulty.  “Naughty,  naughty!  Put  down 
the  salt  cellar,  dear  old  Ham,”  said  Bones 
reproachfully.  “Jolly  old  excellency  and 
I  understand  each  other  quite.  What  you 


wish  me  to  do,  dear  sir  and  administrator, 
is  to  say  a  few  words  to  this  uppish  young 
damsel.  I’ll  talk  to  her  like  a  father - ” 

“She’ll  probably  talk  to  you  like  a  wife,” 
said  Hamilton. 

He  spoke  with  the  voice  of  prophecy. 
A  day  or  two  tafterwards  came  a  canoe, 
paddled  by  Eburi  warriors,  and  with  them 
came  the  courier  of  Theresa..  He  made  a 
long  speech  about  nothing,  a  longer  speech 
about  the  looking-glass,  and  wound  up; 

“.  .  .  Lord,  the  chief  of  our  people  is 
a  very  wise  woman  and  she  knows  all 
things.  Now  you  have  two  sons,  and  one 
of  these  she  will  marry - ” 

Sanders  was  on  his  feet.  The  courier 
cowed  under  the  blazing  blue  of  his  eyes. 

“Go  back  to  the  chief  of  the  Eburi  and 
say  I  have  nothing  here  that  she  may 
wed,  only  a  rope  that  has  hanged  many 
chiefs  but  has  never  hanged  a  woman. 
Also  I  have  many  soldiers  with  guns  which 
say  *ha,  ha*  and  sharp  steel  knives.  And 
if  I  come  to  her  I  will  make  an  end  of  her 
and  her  people.  The  palaver  is  finished.” 

The  courier  had  the  appearance  of  one 
who  was  rather  glad  to  make  his  escape. 

Bones  went  away  in  the  Wiggle  with 
what  dignity  he  could  summon;  for  Ham¬ 
ilton  had  brought  a  gramophone  down  to 
the  quay,  and  as  the  Wiggle  started  up¬ 
river  the  strains  of  the  “Wedding  March” 
came  scrappily  to  his  attentive  ears.  There 
was  nothing  but  silence  left  for  him — 
after  all,  he  had  grown  hoarse  from  roar¬ 
ing  “cad!”  through  a  megaphone.  More¬ 
over,  it  had  had  very  little  effect  upon  his 
skittish  superior. 

Bones  came  to  the  clay  bluff,  marked 
.  out  his  camp,  and  sent  a  peremp¬ 
tory  order  to  K’saga  to  come  and 
bring  with  him  every  able  bodied  man  of 
his  village.  About  a  hundred  responded, 
old  and  young,  and  with  the  help  of  these 
he  placed  the  little  camp  in  a  condition 
of  defense;  made  a  rough  sort  of  harbor 
for  the  protection  of  the  motor  launch, 
and  mounted  his  machine  guns  at  strategi¬ 
cal  points,  covering  the  hard  road  which 
presently  lost  itself  in  the  marshes. 

K’saga’s  men  grumbled  and  worked.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  day  Bones  counted 
heads  and  found  that  at  least  half  of  the 
men  had  sneaked  back  to  their  village.  He 
took  six  Houssas  into  K’saga’s  stronghold, 
hauled  out  the  two  headmen  responsible 
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for  the  recruiting  of  labor  and  flogged 
them.  The  next  morning  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  came  and  stayed  till  the  end  of  the 
day. 

He  had  been  four  or  five  days  estab¬ 
lished  when  K’saga  came  to  him  with  a 
story  of  a  woman  who  ha|^  been  stolen  by 
the  Eburi  while  she  w^_  in  the  forest 
gathering  wood.  Bones  listened  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  story  without  interruption. 
When  K’saga  had  finished  he  said: 

“Find  this  woman  and  bring  her  to  my 
camp.  And  she  shall  be  alive,  K’saga,  or 
you  will  be  dead  at  the  breaking  of  the 
day.” 

At  midnight  they  came  to  him,  bringing 
the  woman  with  them,  alive  and  well;  a 
terrified  creature,  too  frightened  to  answer 
questions.  Bones  beckoned  the  chief 
aside. 

“Take  her  back  to  your  village,  and  if 
she  disappears  you  also  disappear,”  he 
said. 

Evidently  the  appearance  of  an  armed 
force  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh  had  im¬ 
pressed  the  new  chieftain  of  the  Eburi. 
She  sent  a  messenger  to  guide  Bones  to 
her  village,  but  added  a  significant  rider: 

“Because  it  is  a  great  danger,  the  woman 
says  bring  no  soldiers,  lest  they  be  lost  in 
the  marshes.” 

But  Bones,  bargained  for  two,  and  ap¬ 
parently  this  compromise  had  been  already 
arranged. 

He  left  at  dawn,  camped  in  the  forest, 
sleeping  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  and  came  to 
the  village  in  the  middle  of  a  scorching 
day,  when  men  found  it  hard  to  work, 
though  the  women  were  lively  enough,  for 
they  were  preparing  food  for  the  great 
festival  of  M’shimba-M’shamba. 

Now,  in  the  bad  old  days  before  the  law 
came  to  the  river,  the  feast  of  M’shimba- 
M’shamba  was  not  a  nice  observance. 
There  were  human  sacrifices,  and  the  three 
poles  slung  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
street  in  triangular  form  looked  rather 
ominous  to  Mr.  Tibbetts,  who  had  seen 
several  similar  tokens  of  sacrifice. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  was  not  un¬ 
friendly  but  rather  familiar.  They  had 
been  so  long  dissociated  from  symbols  of 
authority  that  they  were  more  in  awe  of 
the  two  Houssas,  with  their  loaded  rifles 
and  fixed  bayonets,  than  they  were  of 
Bones. 

There  came  a  councilor  to  him,  a  tall 


stripling,  newly  recruited  from  Theresa’s 
dancing  boys. 

“Tell  me,  0  man,  why  are  these  sticks 
of  wood  put  here?”  Bones  asked. 

The  councilor  answered  without  hesita¬ 
tion. 

“In  a  day  and  a  day  the  rime  of  the 
moon  will  come,  and  we  do  magic  to 
M’shimba-M’shamba,  as  our  fathers  did.” 

“As  your  fathers  did,”  repeated  Bones 
gently.  “O  man,  that  is  a  strange  saying; 
for  your  fathers  did  evil  things.  They 
chopped  young  girls,  tied  them  to  the 
stake  and  watched  them  burn.” 

The  councilor  showed  his  first  sign  of  un¬ 
easiness. 

“We  of  the  Eburi  are  a  great  people,” 
he  began  oratorically.  “And  what  we  do 
is  right,  for  none  can  come  up  against  us 
because  of  the  water  land.” 

Bones  opened  his  mouth  wide  and 
sc(atched  his  nose,  and  when  he  did  that 
he  was  thinking  very  quickly. 

“What  are  you,  man?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  a  councilor,”  said  the  youth 
proudly.  “Also  I  am  one  of  the  chief 
woman’s  many  husbands.” 

It  was  towards  sunset  when  he  was 
granted  his  interview.  He  found  the 
queen  sitting  on  her  stool,  and,  grouped 
in  a  half  circle  about  her,  some  twenty 
young  men,  each  with  colored  feathers  in 
his  hair.  Theresa  was  rather  above  middle 
height.  Her  face  was  disfigured  with  the 
marks  which  smallpox  leaves;  she  was  very 
skinny  and  scantily  attired.  She  pointed 
to  the  space  before  her. 

“Sit,  white  man,”  she  said. 

Bones  stood,  towering  over  her. 

“I  see  you,  I’safi-M’lo’bini,”  he  said, 
and  was  shocked  when  she  answered  in 
English. 

They  brought  a  stool  for  Bones,  and 
on  this  he  condescended  to  sit,  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite  her;  not  a  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  for  one  who  was  rather  requiring  in 
the  matter  of  duty. 

“Now,  Tibbetti,  you  shall  tell  me  stories 
of  wonderful  things,”  she  said. 

Bones  had  himself  to  blame  that  he  had 
acquired  up  and  down  the  river  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  official  story-teller.  He  had  won¬ 
derful  powers  of  invention,  and  had  the 
gift  of  utilizing  the  limited  vocabulary  of 
the  Bomongo  tongue  to  its  fullest  advan¬ 
tage. 

“I’safi,”  he  said,  “I  will  tell  you  these 
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stories;  but  first  you  shall  tell  me  why 
these  sticks  stand  before  your  hut.”  He 
pointed  to  the  sacrificial  jjoles. 

Evidently  she  had  the  explanation  pre¬ 
pared,  for  she  talked  glibly  enough,  and 
there  was  no  word  of  sacrifice. 

“That  is  a  good  story,”  said  Bones  po¬ 
litely  when  she  had  finished.  “Now  you 
shall  tell  me,  woman  chief,  who  are  the 
three  girls  who  are  kept  in  little  cages  on 
the  outskirts  of  your  village?” 

Here  was  a  calamitous  question.  The¬ 
resa  crossed  herself  ludicrously,  and  for 
a  moment  forgot  her  advantage  and  was 
almost  humble. 

-  “They  will  be  released,”  said  Bones 
sternly,  “and  there  will  be  no  killing 
palaver.” 

IT  TOOK  the  greater  part  of  twenty 
minutes  to  free  the  captives,  and  by 
that  time  Theresa  had  recovered  some 
of  her  equanimity.  Realizing  that  his  grip 
of  the  situation  was  slipping  away,  Bones 
began  his  story.  He  could  adopt  the 
deep,  sonorous  tones  of  the  Akasava  peo¬ 
ple,  and  he  told  of  M’shimba-M’shamba 
and  the  fiery  lizard  whose  glance  is  death, 
and  of  the  little  ghosts  who  live  in  the 
forest,  and  the  devils  that  come  up  out 
of  the  river  and  eat  dogs;  and  as  he 
narrated,  he  saw  his  breathless  audience 
growing  larger  and  larger  with  every  min¬ 
ute,  until  he  sat  in  a  circle  of  staring  eyes. 
He  allowed  his  fancy  to  embroider  and 
invent,  and  on  the  spot  he  created  M’pita, 
the  snake  god,  who  lives  underground  and 
harms  none. 

“His  skin  is  white,  his  eyes  are  red. 
Let  any  man  or  woman  look  upon  those 
eyes,  and  if  he  is  ugly  he  becomes  beauti¬ 
ful;  if  he  is  small  he  grows  to  be  a  giant. 
If  it  is  a  woman,  then  she  is  so  lovely  that 
all  the  world  kneels  to  her.” 

It  is  possible  that  Bones  was  instigated 
by  the  too  obvious  plainness  of  his  hostess. 
It  is  certain  that  she  listened  with  growing 
eagerness,  her  unshapely  mouth  opening 
wider  and  wider. 

“Where  is  this  wonderful  juju,  Tib- 
betti?”  she  asked  huskily. 

Bones  waved  his  hand  airily  towards  the 
distant  river. 

“And  have  you  looked  upon  him,  Tib- 
betti?” 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Bones’  tongue  to 
say  that  he  had  a  daily  conference  with 


M’pita,  but  remembering  the  consequence, 
he  modestly  confessed  he  had  not. 

“But  I  have  seen  his  trail,  like  the  sheen 
of  gold.  Some  day  I  will  dig  a  deep  hole 
and  find  it  for  you — if  you  will  obey  the 
laws  your  father  Sandi  desires.” 

Bones  went  baitik  to  his  camp  next  morn¬ 
ing,  well  satisfie,?f  with  himself,  and  wrote 
a  long  and  incoherent  letter  to  Sanders. 
His  position  was  not  entirely  free  from 
danger.  Natives  have  short  memories,  and 
the  magic  of  M’pita  might  too  soon  dis¬ 
solve. 

A  story  came  down  that  the  M’shimba 
sacrifice  had  been  made.  The  father  of 
the  dead  girl  escaped  across  the  marsh  to 
tell  the  story.  Bones  flew  a  pigeon  to 
Headquarters,  and  he  was  waiting  for  the 
reply,  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  wood, 
watching  with  a  malignant  eye  the  quaking 
marsh  which  separated  Theresa  from  ret¬ 
ribution,  when  there  came  to  him  the  most 
brilliant  idea  of  his  career. 

His  lokali  sent  a  message  to  the  Eburi. 
The  next  morning  came  Theresa’s  mes¬ 
senger. 

“Go  to  your  mistress  and  tell  her  that 
I  have  found  M’pita.  Let  her  send  me  all 
the  young  men  of  her  village,  that  I  may 
show  them  where  to  dig.” 

That  afternoon  was  one  of  feverish  activ¬ 
ity  for  Bones.  He  summoned  K’saga  and 
his  workmen  and  made  a  rough  calcula¬ 
tion. 

“Dig  me  a  deep  hole  there,”  he  said, 
and  reluctantly  they  obeyed. 

The  next  morning  brought  eager  recruits 
to  the  work.  By  nightfall  a  deep  chan¬ 
nel  had  been  cut  through  heavy  clay,  and 
on  the  following  morning  Theresa  herself 
came  to  watch  operations. 

“We  shall  find  the  snake.  I  am  follow¬ 
ing  his  trail,”  said  Bones  solenmly. 

Working  frantically,  the  men  of  the 
Eburi  enlarged  and  extended  what  was  by 
now  something  that  resembled  a  railway 
cutting.  They  slipped  and  slithered  through 
the  wet  clay;  they  cut  down  trees  that  im¬ 
peded  their  progress;  turned  the  channel  to 
avoid  the  rocks  ;^but  never  once  did  they  see 
M’pita  the  shake,  whose  look  brings 
beauty. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  that  day  that 
the  watching  Theresa  made  a  discovery. 

“O  Tibbetti,  you  are  making  a  new 
river!” 

Already  the  men  in  the  cutting  were 
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working  kneedeep  in  water.  Bones  leaned 
wearily  against  a  clay  bank  and  grinned 
feebly.  He  was  on  the  point  of  collapse. 
All  day  he  had  been  flying  hither  and 
thither  with  the  restless  energy  of  an  ant. 
He  had  marked  the  progress  of  M’pita 
with  sticks  driven  into  the  ground;  he  had 
produced  from  the  theodolite;  the 

functions  of  which  he  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood,  and  he  had  abandoned  this  for  a 
more  rough  and  ready  method. 

“He  carries  a  little  red  book  which  is 
full  of  magic,”  one  of  the  youthful  council¬ 
ors  reported. 

By  sunset  the  waters  from  the 
marsh  had  piled  waist  high  at  the 
head  of  the  cutting.  With  the  aid 
of  fires  the  work  went  on  through  the  night. 
K’saga  took  counsel  with  a  familiar. 

“It  is  dark  and  Tibbetti  cannot  see.  Let 
all  our  people  steal  away  to  the  village  and 
sleep.”  * 

Bones  did  not  notice  the  disappearance 
of  the  outcasts  until  he  looked  around  for 
one  of  K’saga’s  men,  certain  doubts  having 
'  arisen  in  his  mind. 

Two  hours  before  dawn  he  blew  up  the 
last  obstacle  that  separated  his  new  river 
from  the  lower  ground. 

Theresa  came  to  him  in  the  early  light 
of  day  and  there  was  consternation  in  her 
face. 

“Lord,  my  young  men  say  that  the 
water  is  running  from  my  beautiful  water- 
land,  and  that  soon  one  will  walk  drily 
where  the  terrible  mud  would  have  swal¬ 
lowed  them.  And  all  this  has  happened  be¬ 
cause  they  dug  up  the  earth  seeking  M’pita, 
the  white  snake.” 

Bones  had  his  escort  ready:  sixteen  men 


with  loaded  rifles,  and  two  at  each  machine 
gun. 

“Go  back  to  your  village,  woman,”  he 
said.  “Soon  Sandi  will  come,  walking  free¬ 
ly  where  the  waters  were,  and  he  will  bring 
judgment.” 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  headquarters  and 
sent  it  by  a  fast  canoe. 

Sir  and  Exelency  Excerlency, 

Vini  Veritas  Vide  Vicel  /  have  have  found 
it!  The  serlution  of  mitilery  'militery  difi- 
culties  in  re  Eburi.  I  have  draned  the  bason! 

I  have  draind  the  bosun!  Vini  via  etc.  The 
whole  of  the  marsh  as  per  sch — seed — schudle 
in  margin  is  slowly  drayning  itself  to  pieces! 
By  cuting  cutting  a  X  section  through  the 
clay  and  carefuly  studing  the  contoors  con- 
tuours  different  heights  of  the  land  I  suc- 
ceded  in  finding  an  outlet  for  the  waters. 
Pro  boni  publici! 

“Why  this  strange  rush  of  Latin?”  asked 
Sanders. 

There  could  be  only  one  explanation. 
“Bones  is  under  the  impression  that 
Lipstick  was  a  Roman.” 

Sanders  was  studying  a  big  scale  map 
of  the  Eburi. 

“A  great  idea  of  Bones’!  A  marvelous 
idea!  I  wonder  where  the  dickens  he  got 
his  labor?” 

Hamilton  was  looking  over  his  shoulder. 
“Where  the  dickens  does  the  water  find 
its  outlet?”  he  asked.  “It  couldn’t  run  into 
the  river  direct.” 

JK’saga  could  have  supplied  an  answer 
were  he  alive,  for  where  his  unsavory  vil¬ 
lage  had  been  there  had  app)eared  avie* 
lake,  beneath  whose  placid  surface  was  hid¬ 
den  much  that  were  better  hidden.  And  in 
this  lake  the  crocodiles  and  water  snakes 
that  the  draining  marsh  had  left  homeless 
were  finding  new  lairs. 


A  Story  of  a  Racing 
Car  That  Walked 

Calamity  Kate 

I’M  TELLING  you  that  I’ve  seen  a  daring  to  look  up  at  the  girl  who  leaned 
car  lift  its  wheels  off  the  ground —  against  the  wire  guard  clamped  over  the 
and  walk!”  blazed  Cliff  Bellamy,  staggered  radiator.  He  could  feel  Mar- 
and  his  hands  shook  as  they  rested  on  ion’s  gaze  on  him,,  could  sense  her 
the  narrow  tail  of  his  racing  machine,  startled,  unspoken  qijUstions.  He  men- 
His  quivering,  husky  voice  struck  through  tally  cursed  the  English  driver  for  what  he 
the  tense  silence  while  he  glared  into  the  had  just  let  slip. 

hard,  set  features  of  the  man  before  him.  Half  a  dozen  yards  away,  old  Dal  Mor- 
“It  was  wheel  tramp,  and  it  killed  her  gan  had  his  head  buried  beneath  the  up- 
driver.  If  you’ve  made  these  cars  too  lifted  hood  of  the  third  machine,  the  click 
light,  that’s  what’ll  happen  to  us.  And  of  his  wrench  sounding  clearly  through 
you  know  it !  ”  the  quiet  as  he  worked,  apparently  un- 

Hammond  Knight’s  heavy  eyelids  heeding, 
drooped,  half  veiling  their  calculating  ex-  Marion  Lawes  was  very  slim  and 
pression  as  he  glanced  around  the  high  straight,  with  finely  chiseled  features  and 
roofed  French  barn.  Evening  sunlight  clear  eyes.  She  had  a  square  of  silk  in 
slanted  through  the  open  doors,  glimmer-  her  hand,  and  over  one  arm  drooped  the 
ing  on  the  savagely  powerful  shapes  of  the  three  pairs  of  goggles  which  she  was  clean- 
three  Knight  machines  which  he  had  ing  for  Jim.  She  looked  from  his  bent 
brought  over  to  run  in  the  morrow’s  head  to  Dal  Morgan’s  broad  back,  grizzled 
Grand  Prix  d’Europe.  hair  showing  above  the  grimy  collar  of  his 

The  sun  glimmered  on  the  narrow  body  overalls, 
shells,  slung  low  between  the  dusty  wheels,  “You’ve  got  wheel  tramp  on  the  brain, 
and  on  the  thin  wire  which  showed  in  Bellamy.”  Hammond  Knight’s  voice  was 
^idery  tracery  over  scuttle  and  tail,  lock-  chill  and  emotionless,  and  Marion  glanced 
ing  every  nut.  at  her  uncle  as  he  went  on.  “It  can’t 

Against  the  far  wall,  Jim  Lee  contin-  possibly  occur  on  my  machines.  But  if 
ued  lagging  cord  around  the  thick  grip  of  you  want  to  quit,  say  so,  and  I’ll  get 
Ihe  hand  brake  lever  on  his  own  machine,  somebody  else  to  ride  your  car.” 
working  with  exaggerated  care  and  not  “You  can’t!”  The  lines  on  Cliff’s  sal- 
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low  face  deepened.  “You  know  damned 
well  that  nobody  else  will  take  the  Knight 
team  into  the  race  except  we  three  poor 
fools.  The  machines  are  too  dangerous.” 

“If  you  think  that,  why  are  you  driv¬ 
ing?”  Knight’s  voice  was  still  cold. 

“Because  I  need  the  money,”  Cliff  al¬ 
most  snarledr  “So  do  Jimmy  and  Dal. 
That’s  why  you  picked  us.  You  know 
that  we’ll  drive  your  damned  death  traps 
until  the  wheels  fall  off,  once  we  get  into 
the  race.  There^s  an  outside  chance  of 
one  of  us  lasting  long  enough  to  take  the 
winner’s  flag,  and  that’s  why  you’re  pay¬ 
ing  high.  But  I’ve  got  a  feeling  that 
there’ll  be  a  dead  Cliff  Bellamy  under¬ 
neath  a  wrecked  car  about  this  time  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I’m - ” 

“Shut  up.  Cliff!”  Old  Dal  Morgan 
straightened  beside  his  machine  as  he 
grunted  the  words. 

“Shut  up,  eh?”  Bellamy’s  bloodshot 
eyes  were  wide  and  blazing  as  he  flung 
round.  “I’ll  shut  up  when  I’ve  told 
Knight  that  it’s  wheel  tramp  that’s  goin’ 
to  kill  you,  an’  me,  an’  Jimmy  Lee  when 


He  broke  off  abruptly  as  Dal  jerked  his 
wrench  in  the  direction  of  the  watching 
girl.  The  Englishman  quieted  instantly.  ^ 
He  glanced  at  her,  then  buttoned  his  coat 
with  trembling  fin^s. 

“Sorry,”  he  muttered,  and  strode  to¬ 
wards  the  door. 

They  watched  him  take  a  footpath 
which  led  direct  to  the  Cafe  Cigale. 

The  old  French  barn  faced  on  to  a 
rubble  littered  courtyard.  Poking 
up  beyond  the  patchy  colored  roofs 
of  adjacent  buildings  showed  the  flags  and 
bunting  which  decked  the  grandstands, 
built  at  the  side  of  the  course. 

On  the  evening  air  sounded  a  vibrant 
murmur,  the  merged  voices  of  thousands 
of  race  mad  Latins,  camping  overnight 
around  the  Beaudricourt  circuit.  Every 
little  while,  the  shattering  thunder  of  an 
unmuffled  exhaust  struck  with  a  sudden 
rqar  through  all  other  sound,  as  anxious 
mechanics  made  last  minute  adjustments 
to  some  racing  motor. 

Not  until  Cliff  Bellamy’s  wiry,  quick 
moving  figure  had  vanished,  did  Hammond 
Knight  speak. 

“Morgan,  you  might  get  him  out  of  that, 
,  later  on,”  he  added  casually.  “Every¬ 


thing’s  in  trim  here,  isn’t  it?  I’ll  follow 
the  mechanics  down  to  The  pits  and  check 
over  what  they’re  doing.” 

He  strolled  from  the  building,  thickset 
and  implacable.  Dal  dived  under  the 
hood  again.  Jim  secured  the  end  of  the 
cord  and,  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
he  saw  Marion  come  quickly  around  the 
car,  until  she  was  bending  beside  him. 

“Jimmy,  what  did  Cliff  mean  about  the 
cars  being  death  traps?”  she  half  whis¬ 
pered. 

Jim  Lee  stood  up. 

“Nothing.  They’re  all  right!” 

He  smiled  a  little.  He  was  tall  .and 
sinewy,  and  his  face  was  wind  whipped  to 
a  ruddy  brown,  out  of  which  his  eyes 
showed  with  the  blue  peculiar'  to  sailon 
and  speedmen. 

V  “There  is  something  wrong  with  them," 
she  insisted.  Her  hand  closed  over  his 
own  for  a  moment,  and  he  felt  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  her  slim  fingers.  “What  is  it, 
Jimmy?  I’ve  a — a  right  to  know,  haven’t 
I?”  Her  voice  was  the  merest  breath  as 
she  held  his  gaze.  She  saw  his  lips 
tighten.  Then  he  called: 

“Dal,  we’ve  never  had  any  trouble  with 
the  machines,  have  we?” 

“Eh?”  Dal  Morgan  came  whirling] 
round,  and  his  voice  was  emphatic  as  he 
growled:  “Cliff’s  been  bending  his  elbow 
too  much  over  at  that  cafe!  He’s  got  a 
crazy  idea  about  his  front  wheels  judder¬ 
ing  at  speed,  but  there’s  nothing  to  it 
He’ll  forget  about  it  once  we’re  in  the 
race.” 

Marion  looked  from  Jim  to  Dal,  and 
back  to  Jim  again.  Carefully,  she  rolled  the 
silk  around  the  cleaned  goggles. 

“I’m  sure  there’s  something  the  matte 
with  the  cars.  And  uncle’s  known  it  all 
along,”  she  said  slowly.  “If  you  won’t 
tell  me,  Jimmy,  I’ll  find  Cliff  and  ask 
him.” 

She  pitched  the  goggles  into  the  narrow 
cockpit  and  moved  towards  the  door. 
Jimmy  started  after  her,  but  he  checked  as 
Morgan’s  hand  came  on  his  arm. 

“Let  her  go.  Cliff’s  got  enough  sense 
to  keep  his  mouth  closed,”  he  grunted. 

The  two  watched  Marion  along  the 
footpath.  The  evening  sunlight  caught 
the  silvery  streaks  in  Morgan’s  graying 
hair  and  limned  his  square  cut  fact 
There  was  a  queer  expression  in  his  eyes 
as  he  stared  half  unseeingly  before  him. 
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He  turned  abruptly  to  where  the  slant¬ 
ing  sunbeams  shone  on  the  speckless  motor 
beneath  the  uplifted  hood  of  his  machine. 
It  was  as  he  picked  his  wrench  from 
where  it  lay  on  the  fat,  fluted  bulk  of  the 
supercharger  that  Jim  suddenly  started 
after  Marion. 

She  heard  him  running  up  as  she  turned 
a  corner  of  the  path,  and  she  stopped 
where  the  angle  of  an  outbuilding  of  the 
French  farm  screened  her  from  chance 
glances. 

“Marion,  there’s  absolutely  no  need  for 
you  to  worry,”  Jimmy  assured  the  girl. 
“The  cars  are  sound  all  through,  honestly 
they  are!” 

“You’re  telling  me  a  lie,  Jimmy,  aren’t 
you?  It  would  be  ever  so  much  better  if 
you’d  let  me  know  the  worst.” 

“But  there  isn’t  any  worst,  Marion. 
The  machines  are  a  little  light,  but  that’s 
all,”  he  assured  her.  “Cliff’s  excitable, 
and  he’s  got  an  idea - ” 

He  broke  off.  She  was  smiling  faintly, 
and  she  reached  out  to  press  his  arm 
gently.  • 

“That’s  no  good,  Jimmy.  I  know  you 
too  well  to  be  deceived.  You  see,  dear, 
'  I  can  remember  when  dad  was  killed  at 
Indianapolis,  years  ago.  It  was  one  of 
uncle’s  machines  that  he  was  driving  then, 
and — and  I’m  afraid  that  a  Knight  car  is 
going  to  take  you  away  from  me,  too.” 

Her  voice  was  tremulous,  but  it  steadied 
with  her  last  words  and  she  faced  him 
squarely. 

“I  thought  you’d  signed  to  drive  a 
Knight  machine  just  because  you’d  be 
*near  me,  but  there’s  more  to  it  than  that, 
Jimmy.  You  could  have  driven  for  any 
racing  team  that  you  liked,  but  you - ” 

“There  are  two  reasons  why  I’m  riding 
a  Knight  in  this  Grand  Prix,”  he  cut  in 
quickly.  “One  is  because  I  knew  you’d 
be  around  the  racing  camp,  and  the  other 
is  simply  because  your  uncle  offered  me 
a  better  contract  for  the  race  than  any¬ 
body  else.”  His  eyes  were  alight,  but  his 
voice  was  low  as  he  went  on:  “If  I  win, 
I’ll  pull  down  something  like  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  in  hard  cash,  and  that  means  .  .  . 
Oh,  well,  you  know  what  it  means.” 

She  drew  her  hands  away  from  his  as 
*  he  bent  forward. 

“We’ve  talked  about  that,  dear,  and  I’ve 
told  you  money  doesn’t  count  that  much 
with  me.” 


He  went  on  eagerly,  as  if  not  hearing 
her  veiled  protests. 

“After  the  race,  we’ll  tell  your  uncle 
about  it.  I’m  going  to  ask  old  Dal  to 
be  my  best  man,  and - ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  Marion’s  tone  was  almost 
impatient.  “But  you  don’t  know  what  I’m 
feeling  now,  Jimmy.  Why  don’t  you  tell 
me  what’s  wrong?”  She  leaned  forward, 
tense.  “Jimmy,  uncle  has  never  had  three 
drivers  like  those  he’s  engaged  for  this 
race.  There’s  Cliff  Bellamy:  he’s  made 
a  mess  of  his  life  and  he’s  as  reckless  as 
a  man  can  be,  simply  because  he  doesn’t 
care  what  happens  to  him.  Uncle’s  taken 
him  on,  but  no  other  firm  would  trust  him 
with  a  car! 

“There’s  Dal:  he’s  been  in  Europe  four 
years,  and  he’s  never  been  able  to  win 
enough  money  to  raise  the  fare  home. 
He’s  been  a  great  driver,  but  everybody 
says  he’s  too  old  for  a  big  race.  Has 
uncle  given  him  a  mount  because  he  knows 
that  Dal  will  ride  the  limit — because  it’s 
his  last  chance?” 

Jim  did  not  answer.  Her  wide  eyes 
held  his  gaze. 

“And  there’s  you!  Everybody  over  here 
thinks  a  lot  of  you,  Jimmy.  You’ve  made 
a  name  since  you  quit  the  board  tracks 
back  home  and  began  racing  on  the  road 
circuits  here.  You  could  have  driven  for 
any  firm  you  liked.  Last  year  I  saw  you 
win  at  San  Sebastian  with  a  car  that  was 
almost  falling  to  bits.  Uncle  knows  you 
never  let  up  once  the  starter’s  flag  drops.” 
She  laughed  a  little.  Then  added,  “Tlmt’s 
what  I  like  about  you,  dear.” 

“You’ve  got  it  all  wrong,  Marion,”  he 
tried  to  protest. 

“I  haven’t  got  it  all  wrong.  I’m  right!” 
she  insisted.  “Cliff’s  desperate,  so  is  Dal, 
and  so  are  you — because  if  you  win,  you 
think  we  can  be  married.  But  I’ll  marry 
you  any  time,  win  or  lose,  darling.  Only 
I’m  afraid,  so  terribly  afraid  that  some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  happen!” 

She  went  on  before  he  could  speak: 

“Why  didn’t  uncle  bring  drivers  out 
from  home  with  the  cars,  this  time?  Why 
did  he  wait  until  he  got  to  Europe.  And 
why  has  he  chosen  men  like  you  three  to 
drive?  Cliff  said  that  the  cars  were  death¬ 
traps,  that  they’ll  get  wheel  tramp 
and - ” 

“They  won’t!  Dal  and  I  have  tried  them 
out  for  that,  and  they’re  perfectly  safe.” 
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“Then  there’s  something  else,”  she  said. 
She  stepped  closer  and  caught  his  arms 
as  she  looked  up  at  him.  “Jimmy,  just 
think  of  me  sitting  in  the  pit,  waiting  to 
hear  that  something  has  happened  to  you, 
not  even  knowing  what  there  is  to  fear.” 

“Now,  listen,  Marion:  there’s  absolutely 
nothing  that  Dal  and  I  are  afraid  of  in 
this  race.”  Jim  spoke  quietly,  but  even 
as  he  heard  his  own  words  he  sensed  the 
lack  of  conviction  in  them.  “There’s  only 
one  car  that  can  beat  us,  and  that’s 
Brook’s  machine,  the  Broyt  Special.” 

“The  one  they  call  Calamity  Kate?’* 
she  asked. 

“Yes,  but  I  think  we  can  whip  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  doubt  if  it’ll  stand  the  distance.” 

“And  that’s  all  you’re  afraid  of — 
Calamity  Kate?” 

“Yes,  that’s  all.” 

Marion  looked  at  him  for  what  seemed 
a  long  time,  gazing  into  his  clear  eyes 
and  trying  to  read  what  was  in  their 
depths. 

“All  right,  Jimmy,  I’ll  try  and  believe 
you.  But  I’m  going  to  talk  to  Cliff 
Bellamy,  all  the  same.” 

She  walked  on  alone. 

CLIFF  BELLAMY  had  come  back 
and  was  talking  to  Dal  when 
Jim  returned  to  the  Knight  racing 

stable. 

“Thought  I’d  better  look  in  and  apolo¬ 
gize,”  he  said.  “I  forgot  the  girl  was  here, 
or  I  wouldn’t  have  let  rip.  But  Knight 
made  me  wild.  Why  doesn’t  he  come 
straight  out  with  it  that  the.  cars  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  let  us  know  where  we  stand?” 

The  English  driver  looked  quickly  from 
Jim  to  Dal,  and  went  on: 

“He’s  taken  away  e^'ery  ounce  of  metal 
that  he  can  pare  off  ’em,  and  the  engines 
are  too  powerful  for  the  weight  they’re 
carrying.  I’m  scared  of  what’s  going  to 
happen  to  me.  I’ll  get  wheel  tramp.  I 

know  it!  I  saw - ” 

“For  heaven’s  sake  shut  up  about  that!” 
Morgan  growled. 

“Ever  had  wheel  tramp — ever  seen  it?” 
Cliff’s  dissipated  face  was  working,  and  his 
bloodshot  eyes  narrowed.  “I  saw  Barney 
O’Dell  get  it  along  the  straightaway  to 
Mulsanne,  at  Le  Mans.  You  know  how 
a  car  will  sort  of  float  when  she’s  hitting 
the  high  spots?  It’s  then  that  a  pothole 
will  start  it. 


“Barney  was  steady  as  a  rock  until  the 
machine  did  a  kind  of  cat  jump  and  looked 
blurred — that  was  the  judder  starting. 
She  began  to  tramp  with  her  front  wheels, 
to  lift  ’em  one  after  the  other  as  though 
she  was  walking.  It  was  a  horrible  thing 
to  see.  She  just  walked  out  of  control 
and  rolled  over  on  him.” 

He  added  grimly: 

“His  car  was  too  light,  like  ours!  You 
don’t  get  wheel  tramp  until  you’ve  got 
your  bus  moving  at  the  peak  of  her  speed, 
and  you  don’t  find  out  that  you  can 
get  it  until  you’re  in  a  race  with  your 
foot  hard  down  and  all  hell  in  front  o’ 
you.” 

Jim  and  Dal  glanced  at  one  another, 
and  the  old  speedman  growled: 

“Cliff,  you’re  spending  too  much  time 
over  at  that  cafe.  Your  nerves  are  all 
raw.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  you  can 
get  wheel  tramp  at  any  speed  if  your  ma¬ 
chine’s  suspension  isn’t  right.  These  cars 
are  light,  and  they  won’t  be  easy  to  hold 
to  the  road,  but  there’s  not  a  wobble  in 
any  of  them.” 

“Then  why  did  Knight  give  me  a  mount, 
eh?”  asked  Cliff.  “Answer  me  that!  I 
know  the  reputation  I’ve  got.  He  called 
me  a  drink  sodden  rake  when  I  asked  for 
a  car  last  year.  But  he  lets  me  ride  now 
because  he  knows  I’ll  keep  my  foot  flat  on 
the  grid — I’ll  ‘step  on  the  gas,’  all  the 
time,  as  you  fellows  would  say. 

“And  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  pretty  nearly 
live  in  that  cafe:  there’s  a  girl  there. 
She’s  with  that  dancing  troupe,  and  she’s 
a  good  kid.  She  comes  from  Oxford,  and 
that’s  where  I  was  born.  And  she’s  game' 
to  hook  up  with  me  after  the  race — and 
then  I’ll  make  another  start.  But  if  I  get 
it  on  the  circuit,  then  she’ll  have  my  in¬ 
surance  money,  and  she’ll  be  there  to  close 
my  eyes  when  they’ve  dragged  me  from 
under - ” 

“For  God’s  sake,  don’t  talk  like  that, 
man!” 

Old  Dal  spun  on  his  heels  and  turned 
away,  to  stare  into  the  darkness  of  the 
shed.  He  rubbed  the  back  of  an  oil 
smirched  hand  across  a  forehead  that  had 
suddenly  become  dewed  with  sweat. 

“If  you  feel  yellow  about  things,  keep  it 
to  yourself,”  he  growled  across  his  shoul¬ 
der.  “You’re  making  me  shaky!” 

Jim  turned  away.  He  fiddled  with 
the  silk  wrapped  goggles  in  his  cockpit. 
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breaks  at  speed,  or  a  weakened  frame 
fractures  under  the  battering  punishment 
of  a  torn  road.  .  .  . 

She  visioned  her  uncle  as  a  cynical 
brute  who  had  deliberately  fashioned  his 
machines  in  the  hope  that  one  of  the  three 
might  come  through  to  the  winner’s  flag, 
caring  nothing  for  what  happened  to  the 
men  who  drove  the  others. 

She  also  discovered  the  full  meaning  of 
wheel  tramp,  and  the  horror  which  must 
live  with  a  driver  who  has  reason  to  fear  it. 

Of  these  things  she  said  nothing  to 
Jim  when  they  left  the  cafe  behind  and 
walked  from  the  course  along  a  straight, 
narrow  French  lane.  They  walked  until 
the  cafe  was  a  glow  of  hot  light  behind 
them,  the  open  fields  around  deckled  with 
the  ruddy  campfires  of  spectators. 

When  they  stopped,  the  town  showed 
as  a  muddled  blur  and,  silhouetted  against 
the  moonlit  sky,  they  could  see  the  grand¬ 
stands,  flags  and  bunting,  dark  against 
the  stars.  Here,  close  beneath  the  gaunt 
shadow  of  a  poplar  tree,  Marion  thrilled 
to  the  embrace  of  Jim’s  strength  filled 
arms. 

“If  I  win,  this  will  be  my  last  race,” 
he  whispered. 

“Your  last  race,  whether  you  win  or 
not,  Jimmy.”  And  she  held  him  tightly. 

“I’ve  got  an  idea  about  building  a 
garage  somewhere  back  home,”  he  told 
her.  “Maybe  we'd  have  the  front  of  it  put 
up  with  old  black  wood,  like  some  of  those 
English  filling  stations.” 

“Tudor  style?”  She  smiled  up  at  him. 
“And  I’d  grow  flowers  for  you  between 
the  gasoline  pumps,  in  little  green  boxes, 
just  like  one  that  I  saw  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon!” 

He  laughed  a  little,  but  she  was  quick 
to  see  that  his  laughter  was  forced,  and  her 
manner  changed. 

“Jimmy,  promise  me  now  that  you’ll  not 
race  after  we’re  married.  Those  women 
in  front  of  the  cafe — I’ve  been  talking  to 
them.  They  were  smiling  then,  but  they’ll 
be  crying  tonight — waiting  for  tomorrow. 
They  say  that  Calamity  Kate  will  set 
a  killing  pace,  and  everybody  will  have  to 
drive  like  mad  to  keep  up.  They  say  it’s 
going  to  be  awful.  The  fastest  race  ever 
run  and - ” 

“I’m  hoping  that  the  Broyt  will  blow 
up  before  half  distance.”  She  could  feel 
his  hand  quivering  as  it  caressed  her 


cheek.  “Darling,  I’m — I’m  scared  about 
tomorrow.  I'll  ac^it  it.  I’ve  never  been 
frightened  about  a  race  before,  but  this 
time 'I— I - ” 

He  pulled  himself  up.  She  could  see 
his  face,  set  and  pallid  in  the  shadows,  his 
eyes  wide  as  he  stared  before  him.  He 
seemed  suddenly  to  realize  that  he  had  let 
his  feelings  escape  him. 

“Just  nerves,  of  course.  There’s  so 
much  hanging  on  to  it!”  He  smiled  down 
at  her.  “Let’s  go  back,  shall  we?  I’ll 
need  to  be  about  early  in  the  morning.” 

They  had  to  pass  the  Cafe  Cigale.  The 
tables  at  the  front  were  empty,  but  the 
interior  was  lively  from  the  strains  of  a 
band  and  shrill  voices.  A  side  door  opened 
as  they  approached,  and  it  slammed  be¬ 
hind  three  figures  which  crossed  the  path 
just  ahead.  , 

Cliff  Bellamy  was  being  supported  by  | 
Dal  Morgan  and  a  girl.  Marion  saw  her 
small  features,  eyes  wide  and  lashes  heavy 
with  makeup.  They  heard  Cliff’s  voice, 
thick  and  slurred: 

“  ’S  all  right,  Peggy,  I’m  insured  for 
fi’  thousan’  pounds.  ’S  wheel  tramp’s 
goin’  to  walk  me  off  the  circuit  in  the 
mornin’,  but  you’ll  get  the  money,  every 
penny.  I’ve  ’ranged  it,  darlin’.  When 
they  bring  me  in,  you  close  m’  eyes 
an’ - ” 

“Shut  up!”  They  saw  old  Dal  shake 
him  viciously,  and  Cliff’s  voice  choked  off, 
“Damn  you,  shut  up!” 

WEDGED  in  the  narrow  cockpit 
of  his  machine,  Jim  sat  with  one 
foot  rammed  on  the  clutch  pedal, 
gear  shift  snubbed  across  to  second  and 
the  needle  surging  on  the  colored  dial  of 
his  revolution  counter  as  his  exhaust 
chuttered  on  a  spanging,  vicious  note. 

The  road  stretched  wide  and  straight 
before  him,  packed  grandstands  on  one 
side  and  flaring  scoreboards  at  the  other. 
Twenty  yards  ahead,  a  narrow  footbridge 
straddled  the  course,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge  stood  the  tense  figure  of  the 
starter,  flag  raised  and  twitching.  There 
was  to  be  no  rolling  start.  When  the  flag 
dropped,  the  race  was  on! 

From  the  tail  of  his  eye  Jim  could  see 
Cliff  Bellamy,  goggled  eyes  glaring  for¬ 
ward,  face  pale  and  purposeful.  On  Jim’s 
right  a  Lombard  stormed  with  leashed 
fury. 
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Jim’s  brain  shook  from  the  mad  thunder 
of  waiting  machines  beside  and  in  the 
rows  behind  him — Alfa-Romeo,  Mercedes, 
Broyt,  Delage,  Bugatti  and  a  lone  white 
Itfiller,  its  transmission  stiffened  and  a 
French  count  at  the  wheel.  The  cars  were 
squat  blurs  of  blazing  color  shining 
through  the  blue  haze  of  oil  fumes  that 
whipped  from  bellowing  e.xhausts. 

The  red  flag  jerked  above  the  head  of 
the  starter.  It  slid  downwards,  blood  red 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  Driving  wheels 
threshed  as  they  scrabbled  for  grip  on  the 
road  surface,  and  the  neat  rows  broke  as 
machines  plunged  forward. 

The  crashing  tumult  of  the  massed  start 
struck  on  the  air  like  something  solid. 
The  cars  slid  past  the  stands  in  a  bunch, 
roaring  shapes  of  straining  mechanism, 
each  blaring  a  furious  challenge  and  show¬ 
ing  in  flashes  of  sunlit  brilliance  through 
the  dust  stamped  upwards  by  their  striv¬ 
ing  tires. 

Jim  dropped  the  bellowing  Lombard  be¬ 
hind.  Cliff  fell  away,  according  to  plan, 
as  the  flag  decked  stands  vanished  in 
a  haze  of  bunting.  Cliff  was  to  ride 
fourth,  and  Dal  was  to  sit  in  seventh 
place.  Jim  was  to  make  the  pace  with 
Calamity  Kate,  if  he  could,  and  the  other 
two  would  be  ready  to  move  up  if  any¬ 
thing  happened ’to  him. 

An  Alfa-Romeo  poked  its  flaming  red 
hood  up  to  Jim’s  elbow  as  both  shot  clear 
of  the  milling,  raucous  pack  of  jammed 
cars  behind.  They  held  together  for  a 
hundred  yards,  then  the  crackling  blare 
of  the  Italian  machine  was  lost  as  it  slid 
back  along  the  Knight’s  kicking  tail. 

The  crowds  were  gone  now.  Trees  that 
lined  the  gray-white  straight  changed  to 
a  slithering  mass  of  dull  green,  sweeping 
away  at  either  side.  The  road  before 
Jim’s  eyes  was  a  streaky  stretch  of  shadow 
dappled  emptiness,  tapering  in  the  distance 
to  Cinq  Chemins,  the  first  corner  of  the 
triangular  eight  mile  circuit. 

He  had  won  clear  of  the  murderous  dog¬ 
fight  which  was  going  on  behind  him.  In 
the  tiny  rear-view  mirror  riveted  back  of 
the  scuttle,  he  could  see  the  swirling  dust 
spume  in  which  the  rest  were  moving. 

out  of  it  Calamity  Kate  was  streak¬ 
ing,  coming  up  to  make  the  pace. 

Jim  saw  the  low  built  shape  rocking  to- 
’^ards  his  tail,  front  wheels  pounding  the 
toad.  He  heard  the  furious  scream  of  the 


Broyt  special’s  supercharger  above  the 
Knight’s  full  blooded  bellow,  then  he  for¬ 
got  Calamity  Kate  as  the  outer  sandbank 
of  the  corner  showed  ahead  like  a  yellow 
wall. 

The  palisade  beyond  it 'was  lurid  with 
vivid  advertisement  banners.  Faces 
showed  banked  above  the  woodwork,  gray 
ovals  that  pitched  to  meet  him  as  Ca¬ 
lamity  Kate  came  up  to  challenge  for  the 
corner. 

In  a  tornado  of  shattering  sound  the 
machines  stormed  at  the  turn,  both  cars 
holding  their  speed  until  the  last  possible 
moment;  then  the  screech  of  biting  brake 
shoes  rose  above  all  else.  Jim  felt  the 
Knight  quiver  and  jump  as  he  trod  on  the 
brake  pedal,  juddering  wildly  because  of 
her  lightness  and  her  speed.  She  skidded 
and  he  went  sideways  for  yards,  heart 
leaping  in  his  chest. 

He  straightened  the  sliding  machine,  but 
the  check  sent  Calamity  Kate  ahead,  and 
she  was  still  ahead  as  they  flung  round  the 
curve,  the  pSack  milling  in  their  dust  be¬ 
hind. 

From  a  bump,  the  Knight  bucked 
wildly,  frame  hitting  the  axles  as  she  came 
down.  She  hadn’t  the  weight  to  hold  the 
road,  and  she  skittered  madly  until  Jim 
fought  her  straight  and  sent  her  on. 

Calamity  Kate  was  a  bare  dozen  yards 
ahead.  Stones  cracked  like  bullets  on  the 
grid  guard  before  the  Knight’s  radiator, 
slung  by  the  whirring  wheels  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  machine. 

The  Broyt  special  was  the  faster  car, 
but  Jim  knew  that  he  must  strive  to  hold 
the  pace  she  set.  He  must  ride  his  light 
and  leaping  Knight  as  near  its  limit  as  he 
dared,  in  the  hope  that  Calamity  Kate 
would  not  last  and  that,  in  the  cracking 
pace  they  set  together,  other  rival  ma¬ 
chines  would  break  beneath  the  strain. 

Not  until  he  was  on  his  second  lap, 
when  everything  about  the  Knight  was 
heated  to  fighting  pitch,  did  Jim  shape  to 
pass  Calamity  Kate.  Each  time  he  tried, 
her  driver  increased  his  speed  and  held 
his  distance,  so  that  they  started  the  third 
lap  a^  a  pace  which  left  the  Knight  with 
only  the  shade  of  power  in  reserve  that 
every  racing  driver  holds  until  there  comes 
the  desperate  need  to  drive  flat  out. 

With  that  third  lap,  every  pit  on  the 
course  was  flying  “all  out”  signals  to  other 
cars,  bidding  their  drivers  close  up  on  the 
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dueling  leaders  for  fear  they  should  get 
too  far  ahead. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Jim  had  ever 
ridden  behind  Calamity  Kate.  He  braced 
his  head  against  the  tearing  wind  which 
whipped  past  the  little,  wire  guarded  shield 
as  he  stared  ahead  at  the  machine. 

Its  rear  wheels  were  independently 
sprung.  When  a  wheel  dropp^  into  a 
pothole,  or  kicked  from  a  bump,  the  car 
itself  did  not  leap  from  the  impact.  Only 
the  one  wheel  moved,  and  it  gave  an  un¬ 
natural  appearance  to  the  car. 

There  was,  Jim  told  himself  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  machine  through  the  quick 
curves  of  the  circuit,  something  unreal 
about  Calamity  Kate,  something  uncanny, 
and  something  almost  laughable.  It  was 
silly  the  way  the  machine  kept  kicking 
with  only  one  wheel,  as  though  that  wheel 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  car.  It  was 
fascinating  to  watch. 

So  fascinating  that  he  went  into  the 
next  corner  at  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  an 
hour. 

He  saved  himself  by  taking  the  turn 
in  a  skid  that  sent  spectators  leaping  for 
safety,  and  it  needed  all  his  strength  to 
fight  the  car  out  of  its  skid.  He  left  an 
odor  of  burnt  brake  linings  behind  him, 
and  the  pungent  reek  of  hot  rubber  rose 
from  the  jet  black  marks  drawn  by  locked 
tires  on  the  road. 

Heart  thumping,  mouth  hot  and  dry, 
he  found  Calamity  Kate  still  just  ahead 
of  him,  flirting  her  rear  wheels  in  a  jeer¬ 
ing  way,  as  though  the  car  knew  that  it 
had  almost  lured  him  to  his  death. 

“That’s  what  must  have  happened  to 
those  three  during  practice!”  The 
thought  snapped  through  his  brain. 
“They  must  have  been  watching  the 
damned  car  like  I  was,  and  .  .  .” 

He  rammed  his  foot  down  on  the  long 
accelerator  pedal,  kicking  the  throttle  wide 
and  giving  the  Knight  the  little  power 
that  he  had  been  holding  in  reserve. 

The  machine  surged  forward,  dancing 
from  her  speed  as  she  leaped  level  with 
the  short,  thick  tail  of  Calamity  Kate. 
Her  driver  saw  Jim  come  up.  He  sent  the 
hoodoo  car  further  ahead  and  held  his 
lead. 

“He’s  playing  with  me!  He  could  leave 
me  behind,  but  he  wants  to  keep  me  just 
at  his  tail!”  Lips  moving  on  Jim’s  dust 
filmed  teeth  formed  the  words.  Calamity 


Kate  had  the  speed  of  him,  but  she  would 
not  go  ahead. 

Her  driver  knew  the  effect  of  his  ma¬ 
chine  on  a  following  driver.  He  knew  the 
way  Calamity  Kate  gibed  and  scoffed  at 
pursuers  with  her  queer  rear  wheels  and 
wagging  tail.  Already  she  had  taunted 
the  fine  drawn  Knight  to  a  cruel  speed 
that,  soon,  must  surely  fracture  her  slender 
steel  and  send  man  and  machine  to  the 
roadside  in  a  welter  of  smoking  wreckage. 

Marion  watched  the  race  from 
behind  the  tool  cluttered  plank 
which  ran  along  the  front  of  the 
Knight  replenishment  pit.  Leaning 
against  the  wire  mesh  which  cut  them  off 
from  the  next  bay  was  the  girl  from  the 
Cafe  Cigale,  speaking  but  seldom. 

The  mechanics  were  quiet.  Each  man 
was  waiting  for  news  that  one  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  had  broken  something  vital  and  had 
crashed.  The  race  was  being  run  at  an 
impossible  pace,  and  it  seemed  that  even 
if  the  Knights  could  endure  it,  then  the 
men  must  crack  under  the  strain  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  lightly  built  cars. 

More  than  half  the  race  was  run  when 
Hammond  Knight  flagged  Jim  in  for  fresh 
fuel.  His  mechanic  leaped  from  the  pit, 
working  with  tigerish  fury  the  instant  that 
the  machine  stopped.  Jim  wore  a  mask 
of  oil  and  grime.  His  eyes,  when  he  lifted 
his  goggles,  were  quirked  and  lined  at  the 
corners.  There  were  more  lines  running 
down  from  his  nose  to  his  lips,  and  he  did 
not  seem  to  notice  that  it  was  Marion  who 
pushed  a  brimming  glass  towards  him 
when  he  came  to  the  pit  plank. 

His  hands  were  quivering  from  driving 
strain  when  he  swilled  out  his  parched 
mouth  and  then  drank.  He  was  off  again 
before  she  realized  it. 

Cliff  was  flagged  in,  braking  wildly  to 
a  stop.  There  was  a  glare  in  his  eyes, 
but  he  had  a  smile  for  the  girl  who  bent 
towards  him  at  Marion’s  side,  watching 
as  he  worked.  He  went  away  with  a 
smashing  roar  and  a  flirt  of  his  hand  to¬ 
wards  her. 

Three  laps  after  his  stop,  Cliff  did  not 
come  round. 

Ten  seconds  late  .  .  .  twenty  .  . .  half  a 
minute. 

“Burst  a  tire,  maybe,”  said  a  mechanic, 
and  they  hung  over  the  pit  plank  to  look 
for  him. 
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“Something’s  broken!  They’re  not 
built  for  the  bashing  they’re  gettin’l” 
growled  his  mate.  “There’s  not  one 
Knight’ll  stay  for  the  finish!” 

“It’s  wheel  tramp!”  Peggy  clutched  at 
Marion’s  hand.  “He — he  knew  he’d  get 
it!  He — he — ”  Her  lips  were  quivering, 
and  her  face  was  drained  of  all  its  color 
under  the  rouge  and  powder. 

“Don’t!  He’ll  be  round  in  a  minute.” 
Marion  slipped  an  arm  about  her  shoulders 
and  held  the  girl  tightly  as  she  saw  a 
marshal  running  towards  the  pit.  He  was 
shouting  half  heard  words  to  Hammond 
Knight: 

“Numero  huit  .  .  .  brise  .  .  .  Cinq 
Ckminst  Le  conducteur.  .  .  .” 

“Wrecked  at  Cinq  Chemins!”  a  me¬ 
chanic  gasped. 

“He’s  not  hurt?  Cliff’s  all  right — he 
isn’t  hurt?”  Peggy  was  tugging  at  his 
sleeve,  her  face  piteous. 

“Don’t  know.  But  the  boss  is  going. 
Over  the  bridge — quick!” 

She  dragged  at  Marion’s  hand,  and  both 
ran  jrom  the  pit.  A  car  was  waiting  be¬ 
yond  the  footbridge  and  they  crowded  into 
it  alone  with  Knight  and  several  panting 
men.  The  machine  roared  with  blaring 
hooter  down  a  winding  lane  and,  in  a  little 
while,  they  saw  a  pall  of  blue-gray  smoke 
just  beyond  Cinq  Chemins  Corner. 

Cliff’s  car  lay  crumpled  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  the  shattered  wreckage  of  the  en¬ 
gine  driven  back  almost  into  the  cockpit. 
Front  wheels  were  splayed  out  in  a  tangle 
of  rubber  and  broken  spokes,  and  the  side 
of  the  machine  was  a  scarred  mass  of 
riven  metal. 

Poilus  were  holding  men  back,  and  a 
little  group  bent  where  Bellamy  had  been 
orried  clear;  his  white  clad  figure 
sprawled  on  the  grass,  overalls  touched 
^th  dull  red. 

Peggy  twisted  piast  the  Frenchman  who 
tried  to  stop  her,  just  as  the  twin  roar 
of  Calamity  Kate  and  Jim’s  Knight — 
riding  together  again — sounded  on  the 
turn.  They  went  past,  lashing  stones  from 
the  torn  up  road  surface,  with  Jim  bending 
sideways  in  the  cockpit,  goggles  black  as 
he  looked  at  the  wreck  and  the  group  be¬ 
side  it. 

“Hell  think  it  was  wheel  tramp!”  Mar¬ 
ion  sobbed.  She  broke  through  the  half 
formed  cordon  of  helmeted  soldiers  in  field 
blue,  and  ran  to  where  Hammond  Knight 


was  trying  to  lift  Peggy  as  she  knelt  at 
Cliff’s  head. 

“Uncle,  what  was  it?  What  made  him 
crash?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He’s  unconscious.  But 
I’ll  swear  nothing  on  the  car  let  him 
down!” 

“Was  it  wheel  tramp?  Was  it?**  Mar¬ 
ion’s  voice  was  clear  through  the  blast 
of  machines  battling  round  Cinq  Chemins. 
“Jimmy  will  worry.  Did  something 
break?”  She  tried  to  shake  him  out  of  his 
immobility,  until  she  saw  that  he  was  gaz¬ 
ing  piast  her,  his  eyes  widening  from  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  dread. 

A  man  from  the  Knight  pit  was  rush¬ 
ing  towards  them,  sweat  channeling  the 
oily  grime  that  streaked  his 'cheeks,  his 
breath  coming  in  great,  sobbing  gasps. 

“Dal’s  got  it!  Ran  off  the  road  at 
Bruay,  tryin’  to  pass  the  Lombard. 
They’re  both  wrecked!” 

JIM,  taking  the  Bruay  bend  in  the 
road  spume  at  Calamity  Kate's  tail, 
saw  a  marshal  craning  out  on  the 
road,  flailing  the  air  with  a  red  “caution” 
flag.  There  were  more  flags  heaving  on 
the  corner  itself,  and  through  a  dark  blur 
of  smoke,  right  across  the  course,  he  saw 
the  Lombard  on  its  side,  one  wheel  still 
ginning. 

Men  were  wrenching  and  tearing  at 
something  trapped  in  the  smoke-filled 
cockpit,  while  others  strove  to  drag  the 
car  off  the  road.  Further  on  was  the 
wreck  of  Dal’s  machine,  shattered  radiator 
stubbed  into  a  grassy  bank,  front  wheels 
broken  at  the  stub  axles.  Men  were  car¬ 
rying  Dal’s  limp  form  clear  of  the  debris. 

Jim’s  Knight  lurched  as  he  saw  the 
wreck.  He  yanked  the  car  straight, 
thoughts  beating  in  his  brain.  Both 
crashed  .  .  .  Both  with  front  axles 
wrecked  .  .  .  Was  it  wheel  tramp?  .  .  . 
Were  they  hurt — ^badly?  .  .  .  Had  some¬ 
thing  given  under  the  strain  of  the  race 
and  sent  them  off  the  road. 

Cliff  and  Dal  had  crashed  within  a 
couple  of  laps  of  one  another.  It  meant 
that,  even  now,  there  might  be  a  creeping 
flaw  in  his  own  machine,  reaching  out  to 
pluck  him  to  disaster.  The  cars  were  all 
built  alike! 

Hammond  Knight  must  have  taken  a 
chance  too  many  in  scraping  metal  off  the 
frames  and  ades.  If  something  had 
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broken,  his  was  the  responsibility — ^jug¬ 
gling  with  the  lives  of  good  men!  He 
might  be  a  clever  designer,  but  he  might 
have  made  a  mistake,  and  it  might  be  just 
by  luck  that  Knight  No.  1  was  still  on 
the  course. 

Jim  strained  to  look  at  his  pit  as  he 
passed,  searching  for  signals  which  would 
tell  him  why  the  others  had  crashed.  The 
pit  was  almost  empty  except  for  his  own 
mechanic.  He  slowed  for  Cinq  Chemins 
Corner,  but  no  signals  came  from  the  men 
there.  He  had  to  drive  on  without  know¬ 
ing  what  had  happened  to  the  others,  or 
whether  the  same  fate  might  be  waiting 
for  him  around  the  next  corner. 

“Wheel  tramp  .  .  .  Must  have  been!” 
he  thought.  '"“Well,  I  don’t  quit.  If  it’s 
coming  to  me.  I’ll  take  it,  and  I’ll  be  in 
—  front  of  this  damned  Broyt  Special  when 
it  comes!” 

He  rammed  his  foot  down  and  the 
Knight  poked  her  staggered  radiator  level 
with  Calamity  Kate’s  tail.  The  Broyt 
Special  was  beginning  to  flag  under  the 
stress  of  the  speed  she  had  sustained,  and 
her  motor  was  losing  its  tune. 

The  Knight’s  power  unit  was  as  healthy 
as  it  had  been  on  the  first  lap,  and 
Calamity  Kate  could  not  get  away  as  Jim 
pulled  out  to  pass.  He  felt  the  car  judder 
as  she  took  the  broken  edge  of  the  road. 
And  then  the  steering  wheel  was  kicking 
and  wrenching  madly  under  his  hands. 

“Wobble!”  He  yelled  the  word, 
stamped  on  the  brake  and  dragged  the 
car  back  to  the  crown  of  the  course  as 
Calamity  Kate  shot  ahead  again.  “I  got 
it  then!”  The  palms  of  his  hands  became 
hot  and  wet.  “It’s  in  the  car.  Cliff  was 
right,  by  heaven — that’s  what’s  wrecked 
them!” 

It  had  felt  as  though  some  giant  hand 
had  gripped  his  front  wheels,  jerking  them 
to  and  fro  with  incredible  rapidity.  Not 
until  he  was  coming  down  the  straight¬ 
away  past  the  stands  did  he  catch 
Calamity  Kate,  and  he  was  still  trying  to 
steady  himself  when  he  took  Cinq  Chemins 
Corner. 

He  saw  the  crowd  there.  Surely  they’d 
signal  now'if  Cliff  was  all  right?  If  they 
couldn’t  tell  him  why  the  Englishman  had 
crashed,  they  could  let  him  know  how 
much  he  was  hurt.  If  he  stopped  to  ask, 
it  might  mean  losing  the  race.  Calamity 
Kate  might  get  ahead  and  he’d  never 


make  up  the  time.  It  must  have  been- 
Marionl 

He  saw  her  standing  out  from  the  sidt 
of  the  road,  in  front  of  the  wreck,  bend¬ 
ing  towards  him.  High  above  her  head  she 
was  holding  the  flayed  and  twisted  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  burst  tire!  Behind  her,  Qif 
was  on  his  feet,  Peggy  helping  him  lift 
one  arm  so  that  he  might  wave  as  tht 
Knight  hurtled  past. 

“Burst  tire — Cliff’s  O.K.!”  That  was 
the  signal  they  were  giving  him.  Marion 
had  guessed  what  would  be  in  Jim’s  mind. 

They  flashed  behind.  Again  he  crept 
up  to  Calamity  Kate,  again  the  machine’s 
mocking  wheels  stamped  stones  back  at 
him  from  either  side  of  the  niggling,  flout¬ 
ing  tail.  Curves  and  bends  held  the 
Knight  back  until  the  roofs  at  Bruay  Cor¬ 
ner  slid  out  of  the  sun  shot  trees. 

Jim  cleared  the  turn,  and  he  craned 
from  the  side  of  the  car  as  he  saw  Dal 
standing  by  the  wreck,  three  men  holding 
him  up,  one  with  blood-stained  game 
rammed  to  the  side  of  the  driver’s  grizzled 
head. 

Dal  saw  Jim  come.  He  pointed  to  the  | 
Lombard,  then  swept  both  hands  from  his 
own  machine  to  the  other  wreck. 

“Skidded  into  him  on  the  bend!”  Jim 
waved  a  hand  as  he  guessed  the  meaning  | 
of  Dal’s  gestures.  “It  wasn’t  wheel  tran?  [ 
— and  they’re  both  all  right!”  ‘ 

There  was  nothing  to  fear.  It  must 
have  been  bumps  in  the  road  that  had 
made  him  wobble  when  he  had  tried  to 
pass  Calamity  Kate.  Any  car  would  get 
wheel  wobble  if  the  surface  were  bad. 

The  black  menace  of  wheel  tramp  had 
been  wiped  away.  When  Jim  rocked  into 
the  straight,  the  flags  and  bunting  on  the 
stands  seemed  to  be  full  of  color,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  Knight  swelled  to  a  joyous 
bellow  as  she  slid  to  Calamity  Kate’s  tail. 

Jim  could  see  the  braced  head  of  the 
driver,  jowl  dark  with  oil  blown  back  from 
his  motor.  His  hands  were  clamped  on 
the  cord  bound  wheel,  <iials  were  dancing 
with  the  instrument  board,  flashing  in  the 
sunshine. 

The  Knight  crept  past.  Calamity  Kate 
seemed  to  scream  as  she  dropped  behind, 
and  there  was  a  curse  in  the  whine  of  her 
supercharger.  Beyond  Cinq  Chemins  her  ’ 
driver  flogged  her  to  the  limit  down  the  : 
long  and  winding  slope  which  lay  there. 
Every  bolt  and  nut  was  quivering  under 
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the  lashing  strain  as  she  pulled  out  and 
strove  to  snatch  the  lead  again. 

Aided  by  the  gradient,  moving  at  colos¬ 
sal  speed,  she  came  up.  Jim  could  see 
her  in  his  rear-view  mirror,  huge  and  men¬ 
acing.  His  Knight  was  at  the  peak  of 
its  speed,  but  still  Calamity  Kate  came  on, 
riding  him  down,  with  both  machines 
touching  a  pace  neither  had  reached  be¬ 
fore. 

Jim  heard  the  voice  of  the  Broyt  Spe¬ 
cial,  wild  and  shrill,  lifting  to  crescendo — 
and  changing  suddenly! 

In  that  moment  Calamity  Kate  quiv¬ 
ered  from  radiator  to  tail.  The  gray-black 
shape  of  the  threshing  front  wheels  thick¬ 
ened,  became  blurred.  One  of  them  lifted, 
then  the  other  followed.  Tramping! 

Wobbling  madly,  the  front  wheels 
stepped  on  the  road  in  an  incredible,  un¬ 
natural  way,  lifting  higher  and  higher, 
tilting  the  car  in  drunken  gait. 

Calamity  Kate  was  all  but  on  the 
Knight  when  the  tramping  wheels  stepped 
too  far.  Jim,  head  half  turned,  saw  the 
machine  pitch  over,  then  leap  high. 

There  was  a  rending,  penetrating  crash 
and  the  roadside  was  blotted  out  in  a 
titanic  fount  of  dust  in  the  heart  of  which 
was  a  pounding,  jerking,  slithering  shape. 
Calamity  Kate  hurling  herself  to  cataclys¬ 
mic  disaster. 

WHEN  the  black  and  white  folds 
of  the  winner’s  flag  slid  on  the 
afternoon  breeze,  they  welcomed 
the  race  racked,  dust  lashed  ^ape  of  the 
only  Knight  left  in  the  Grand  Prix 
d’Europe. 


When  darkness  cloaked  the  course, 
souvenir  hunters  were  still  picking  bits 
of  Calamity  Kate  from  the  trees  she  had 
struck  and  from  the  earthen  bank  in  which 
she  had  tried  to  dig  her  own  grave.  Her 
driver  lay  in  hospital,  nursing  three  broken 
ribs  as  memento  of  a  miraculous  escape. 

Moonlight  drifted  through  the  doorway 
of  the  dark  barn  which  formed  the  Knight 
racing  camp.  The  silvery  beams  tinted  the 
stone  battered  bulk  of  Jim’s  machine,  its 
reeking  cockpit  full  of  flowers  and  its 
dented  radiator  guard  pointed  to  where 
Marion  and  Jim  stood. 

“Cliff  limped  over  to  the  hotel  a  little 
while  ago,”  she  said,  “to  apologize  to 
uncle  for  doubting  that  the  cars  were 
sound.  He  says  he’s  going  to  marry 
Peggy,  and  uncle’s  offered  him  a  contract 
to  come  back  with  us  and  go  into  the 
works.” 

“He’ll  be  all  right.  The  girl  will  steady 
him  now,”  Jim  told  her.  “His  nerves 
were  bad.  That’s  why  the  wheel  tramp 
bogey  worried  him.  It’s  queer  that 
Calamity  Kate  should  get  it  instead.” 

“The  bogey  worried  you,  too — and 
me!”  Marion  smiled  through  the  dusk. 
“And  Dal!  I  can’t  help  thinking  about 
him.  Peggy  will  look  after  Cliff,  and 
you’ve  got  me,  but  Dal  has  nobody.” 

“Maybe  he’ll  help  us  run  that  little 
garage,  dear — the  one  with  the  Tudor 
front!  There’ll  be  room  for  him,  and  he 
can  water  the  flowers  you’ll  grow  between 
the  gasoline  pumps.” 

“And  I’ll  keep  the  speed  bogeys  away 
from  you  both!” 

She  kissed  him  again. 


Child  OF 

Part  One 

By  Dane  Coolidge 


CHAPTER  I 


A  SON  OF  THE  VIKINGS 

WITH  the  salt  spray  on  his 
cheeks,  his  sea  blue  eyes  gleam¬ 
ing,  his  yellow  beard  whipping 
in  the  wind,  a  son  of  the  Vikings 
stood  on  the  prow  of  a  ship  as  it  plow^ 
up  the  harbor  to  New  York.  Nine  hun¬ 
dred  years  before,  their  long  swords  on 
their  hips,  their  shields  hanging  over  the 
bulwarks,  the  sea  rovers  of  Lief  Ericson 
had  cruised  these  same  shores  and  named 
the  country  Vinland.  They  had  come 
from  the  north,  sailing  down  from 
storm-swept  Greenland;  Anthony  Gambel 
steamed  back  from  the  south,  the  first 
white  man  to  penetrate  San  Bias. 

For  five  hundred  years,  despite  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Spaniards,  the  White  Indians 
of  Darien  had  turned  back  all  intruders, 
or  killed  them  with  poisoned  arrows.  But 
they  had  gold,  for  they  brought  it  in  goose 
quills  to  trade  and  they  beat  it  into  nose 
rings  for  their  women,  and  every  age  sent 
its  quota  of  adventurers.  Yet  no  man  ever 
entered  the  forbidden  land  of  the  Warraus 
until  Anthony  Gambel  came.  He  went  in 
alone  and  the  jungles  closed  over  him  as 
they  had  over  all  the  rest;  but  a  year  later 
he  returned,  laden  with  treasures  for  his 


museum  and  reverenced  by  the  natives  as 
a  god. 

Now,  as  his  ship  entered  the  harbor, 
hoarse  whistles  joined  in  a  salute  to  the 
man  who  had  returned  from  the  dead. 
Reporters  crowded  about  him,  photog¬ 
raphers  whipped  out  their  cameras  as  they 
spied  his  uncut  beard;  and*  he  answered 
their  questions  and  posed  amiably  in  the 
sun. 

A  week  passed  and  the  city  forgot  the 
tall,  reserved  man  who  had  penetrated  the 
Unknown  Land.  He  had  clipped  the  Vik¬ 
ing  beard  and  the  tawny,  yellow  hair 
which  had  made  him,  to  ^e  Indians,  a 
god;  and  as  he  threaded  the  echoing 
canons  of  the  crowded  streets  no  one 
turned  to  mark  his  course.  The  sun 
touched  a  mighty  tower  that  rose  above 
the  rest  like  the  temple  of  some  god  of 
gods  and,  entering  at  its  base,  he  unlock^ 
a  secret  room  and  rang  the  bell  for  his 
chief. 

Ogilvie  Smith  in  his  great  office  closed 
his  desk  and  opened  a  door  to  which  he 
alone  had  the  key.  Then,  locking  it  be¬ 
hind  him,  he  turned  to  greet  the  man  that 
men  said  had  returned  from  the  dead. 

“Anthony!”  he  cried,  advancing  to  seize 
his  hand.  “Back  from  San  Bias — ^alh’e 
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and  well!  By  the  gods,  I  don’t  see  how 
)fOu  do  it!” 

“It’s  easy,”  smiled  Gambel.  “I  under¬ 
stand  them.” 

“Yes,  but  why  didn’t  they  kill  you?” 
demanded  Smith.  “Oh,  I  know  what  the 
peters  say.  But  on  the  level,  Anthony — 
leaving  out  your  doctoring  and  all  that — 
diat  hocus-pocus  did  you  use?” 

“That’s  a  long  story,”  answered  Gam¬ 
bel.  “Here’s  something  more  interesting.” 
And  he  laid  a  sheaf  of  papers  on  the  table. 

“What?”  exclaimed  his  chief.  “Did  you 
find  what  we’re  looking  for?  Oil!” 

“It’s  there,”  responded  Gambel.  “Lots 
of  it.  Here’s  a  map,  and  my  detailed  re¬ 
port.” 

Smith’s  ruddy  cheeks  paled  as  he  ran 
over  the  report,  then  he  sat  back  and 
oodded  to  his  scout. 

“Mister  Gambel,”  he  said,  “you  have 
dtw  a  great  work.  This  report  is  worth 
Billions.  Millions.  Not  that  anything 
*ill  be  done  now  to  disturb  your  precious 
ludians-T-that  would  give  our  whole  sys¬ 
tem  away — but  the  knowledge  that  Darien 
*  a  potential  oil  reservoir  is  of  inestimable 
'^ue  to  the  company.  And  to  the  na- 
ti®.  .Now  what  compensation  do  you 
want?” 


“Well — ”  began  Gambel,  and  then  he 
stopped  short.  “As  you  know,  Ogilvie,”  he 
said  at  last,  “this  scouting  for  oil  is  only 
a  side  issue,  with  me.  As  long  as  the  com¬ 
pany  supports  my  anthropological  work  I 
am  satisfied  to  continue  as  before.” 

“Now,  now  Anthony,”  protested  Smith, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  arm.  “Please  con¬ 
sider  this  in  a  practical  way.  The  found¬ 
ing  of  museums  and  the  financing  of  ex¬ 
peditions  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end, 
with  us.  If  our  purpose  were  known — that 
we  are  prospecting  for  oil— every  door 
would  be  closed  against  us.  The  Latin- 
American  governments  would  hold  us  up 
for  millions;  they  would  demand  huge 
payments  and  concessions.  But  when,  as 
a  scientist,  you  present  your  credentials 
and  request  their  permission  to  explore, 
these  same  politicians  who  would  be  the 
first  to  gouge  us  extend  every  aid  to  you. 
And  your  work,  Anthony,  goes  beyond 
mere  exploration.  You  are  the  kindly 
forerunner  of  civilization’s  irresistible  ad¬ 
vance.  You  have  the  power  to  win  the 
friendship  of  all  these  savage  tribes  whose 
countries  are  underlaid  with  oil.  Have 
you  thought  what  that  is  worth  to  the 
company?” 

“Well — no,”  admitted  Gambel.  “Some¬ 
how  money  doesn’t  interest  me.  It’s  the 
work  itself  that  I  love.  But  of  course  if 
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the  company  wants  to  give  me  a  bonus  I 
wouldn’t  go  so  far  as  to  refuse.” 

“Now  you’re  talkingl”  Smith  smiled, 
unfolded  a  fat  wallet  and  counted  out  a 
sheaf  of  bills.  “At  our  last  •  directors’ 
meeting  we  voted — in  secret,  of  course — 
to  give  you  this  twenty-five  thousand. 
Anything  more  that  you  want,  just  ask 
for  iV” 

He  passed  over  the  yellow  gold  notes 
and  Gambel  fingered  them  thoughtfully, 
then  straightened  up  and  looked  at  his 
chief. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Here’s  what  I 
really  want.  Another  assignment  like  San 
Bias.” 

“My  God!”  exclaimed  Smith.  “Are  you 
trying  to  conunit  suicide?  'You’ve  only 
b^n  home  a  week.  Have  you  been  up 
to  see  your  people?  Don’t  you  ever  stop 
and  rest?  Why  don’t  you  act  human, 
Anthony?” 

“Oh,  I’m  human  enough!”  exclaimed 
Gambel.  “It’s  you  people  in  New  York 
that  aren’t  human.  These  buildings  are  so 
high  they  cut  off  the  sun.  This  air  isn’t 
fit  to  breathe.  I  want  to  see  the  jungle 
again.” 

“Well,”  sighed  Ogilvie,  “whatever  you 
want,  Anthony.  There’s  one  job  that’s  al¬ 
ways  open — no  takers.  But  it’s  a  mighty 
poor  reward  to  a  man  that  has  done  San 
Bias  to  send  him  down  into  Mixtlan.” 

“Mixtlan!”  repeated  Anthony,  wide 
eyed.  “Is  that  assignment  still  open?” 

“You  know  why,”  shrugged  Smith. 
“And  we’re  not  the  only  company,  either. 
There  are  three  scouts  that  I  know  of, 
besides  Darlington  and  Bird,  that  were 
never  heard  from  again.” 

“WTiat  happens  to  them?”  demanded 
Gambel. 

“We  don’t  know,”  evaded  Smith.  “What 
happened  to  the  others  at  San  Bias?” 

“They  forced  their  way  in  and  were 
killed,”  answered  Anthony.  “But  I  don’t 
work  that  way.” 

“Then  just  how  do  you  work?”  inquired 
the  chief.  “I’ve  always  been  curious  to 
know.” 

“Will  you  give  me  the  assignment  to 
Mixtlan?” 

“If  you  want  it,”  agreed  Smith  reluc¬ 
tantly. 

“Then  I’ll  tell  you,”  returned  Gambel, 
smiling  curiously.  “Because,  of  course,  I 
may  not  come  back.  It’s  very  simple. 


Ogilvie.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  color  oi 
my  hair?” 

“Bright  red,”  grinned  Smith,  “like  tly 
aurora  borealis;  tinged  with  yellow,  likt 
the  setting  sun.  What’s  that  got  to  do 
with  the  case?” 

“Just  this,”  replied  Anthony.  “A  man 
with  golden  hair  is  almost  like  a  god  amon' 
those  Indians.  There  isn’t  a  tribe  from 
Sonora  to  the  Isthmus  that  haven’t  been 
sun  worshipers,  at  some  time.  And  the 
sun  god,  Quetzalcoatl,  was  the  greatest  o( 
all  their  divinities.  Undoubtedly  he  was 
a  man,  a  culture  hero.” 

“A  man!”  echoed  Smith  incredulously. 

“A  man,”  repeated  Gambel.  “And 
here’s  what  I’m  coming  to:  he  was  a  man 
with  yellow  hair.  When  the  sun  was 
setting  in  the  Western  Waters  he  came 
down  its  path  to  the  shore.  Some  say  he 
paddled  backwards — rowing,  you  see,  like 
a  European.  But  they  all  agree  on  this: 
he  was  a  tall  man,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a 
long  white  gown,  his  face  was  white,  and  he 
had  a  yellow  beard  and  hair  that  stood  out 
like  plumes  of  fire.  Do  you  remember  my 
beard,  when  I  landed?” 

“And  your  hair!”  exclaimed  Smith. 
“This  is  wonderful.” 

“It’s  as  simple,”  stated  Gambel,  “as  the 
rest  of  my  system.  All  I  do  with  these 
Indians  is  respect  their  women  and  their 
religion,  whatever  it  is;  and  the  rest  worb 
out  of  itself.  As  you  know.  I’m  quite  a 
doctor,  a  rough  surgeon  and  bone  setter, 
and  that  seems  a  miracle  to  them.  NB^ 
sides  that  I’m  a  man  who  was  born  with¬ 
out  fear,  although  I  don’t  claim  any  credit 
for  that.  But  these,  you  understand,  wHt 
the  attributes  of  their  god.  And  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  he  promised  to  return. 
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'HIS  sun  god,  whoever  he  was, 
landed  somewhere  on  the  West 
Coast  and  traveled  east  until  h« 
came  to  the  Atlantic.  He  taught  the  na¬ 
tives  to  work  in  metals  and  established 
strict  laws  regarding  marriage  and  mor^ 
and  health.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a  white 
man;  perhaps  one  of  the  ancient  Norse 
men  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  some 
wandering  voyage.  The  Toltec  temple  at 
Cholula  was  erected  in  his  honor,  and  he 
lived  there  for  many  years.  But  when 
Aztecs  came  south  with  their  barb^ 
religion,  based  largely  on  human  sacrifice 
to  their  war  god,  the  worship  of  the  sun 
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god  waned.  He  left  Cholula  and  moved 
east,  teaching  the  people  as  he  passed ;  un¬ 
til  at  last,  at  the  Eastern  Waters,  he  built 
him  a  great  canoe  and  disappeared  into 
the  rising  sun.” 

“And  he  was  a  white  man!  You’re  sure 
of  that?  Then,  Anthony,  let  me  tell  you 
something.  These  Indians  in  Mixtlan  are 
a  wild,  savage  lot;  but  in  the  last  report 
that  poor  Darlington  sent  in  "he  said  that 
they  worshiped  a  white  woman.” 

“All  nonsense,”  scoffed  Gambel.  “I 
guess  I’ve  proved  that.  Here  for  hundreds 
of  years  we’ve  heard  of  the  White  Indians 
of  Darien.  I  confess,  that’s  what  sent  me 
to  San  Bias.  But  when  I  got  in  there  I 
found  nothing  but  some  albinos.  That 
White  Indian  myth  is  exploded.  It  all  goes 
to  prove  how  deep  the  feeling  is  that  the 
sun  god  will  sometime  return,  because  the 
Indians  believe  that  when  he  does  come 
back  he  will  lead  them  against  their  con¬ 
querors.  That’s  why  the  San  Bias  Indians 
kept  these  pink  eyed  albinos  that  or- 
di^ly  would  have  been  killed  at  birth; 
they  hoped  they  would  grow  up  into  gods. 
But  there’s  one  test,  Ogilvie,  which  we 
sdentists  apply  to  all  these  so-called  White 
Indians,  and  that  is  the  shape  of  the  foot. 

“An  Indian’s  toes  spread  out,  like  all 
true  savages’;  but  a  white  man’s  foot  is 
straight,  with  a  much  shorter  heel,  and  his 
second  toe  parallels  the  first.  I’ve  made 
quite  a  study  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  on 
account  of  my  work  as  a  bone  setter,  but 
whether  as  doctor  or  scientist  I’ve  never 
seen  a  foot  that  couldn’t  be  identified  at 
once.  It’s  a  rule,  without  exception,  that 
primitive  toes  spread  out  while  a  white 
man’s  toes  lie  parallel.” 

“Well,  all  right,”  agreed  Smith.  “Of 
course,  you  know  your  business.  But  at 
-the  same  time,  Anthony,  all  the  reports 
we’ve  received  have  made  mention  of  White 
Indians  in  Mixtlan.  The  straight  natives 
are  a  mixture  of  the  original  Zapotecs  and 
a  fighting  remnant  of  the  ancient  Aztecas. 
They  retreated,  as  you  know,  before  the 
march  of  the  Spaniards.  But  Von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  in  1803,  was  able  to  win  their  friend- 
sli4^-probably  the  last  white  man  to  en- 
to  their  country.  In  fact,  it’s  his  account 
in  ‘The  Voyage  To  The  Equinoctial 
R^ons  Of  The  New  Continent’  that  has 
started  this  search  for  oil.  Even  at  that 
time,  when  its  use  was  hardly  known,  he 
*as  greatly  interested  in  petroleum,  and 


certain  allusions  to  the  characteristic  gray 
limestone  have  made  its  presence  seem 
probable. 

“Then  again,  there’s  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  of  Mixtlan  being  close 
to  the  sea.  ^Forty  miles,  I  believe,  from 
the  summit  of  the  Cohua  Mountains  to 
tide  water,  and  all  that  that  means.  If 
there’s  oil  inside  that  barrier,  a  way  can 
be  found  to  overcome  these  Indians’  re¬ 
sistance;  but  for  a  hundred  years,  at  least, 
no  white  man  has  come  out  alive.  They’ve 
gone  in,  God  knows!  And  that’s  the 
sinister  part  of  it;  for,  once  inside  their 
borders — and  they  keep  the  passes  guarded 
— a  man  is  lost  to  the  world.  If  he  lives, 
which  we  doubt,  he  is  kept  there  a  slave. 
All  we  know  is  they  never  return.” 

“I’ll  return!”  promised  Gambel. 

“So  you  say,”  sighed  Smith.  “But  that’s 
what  Darlington  said;  and  I  thought  a 
great  deal  of  him,  personally.  I  often 
blame  myself  for  his  death.  Of  course, 
we’re  like  soldiers;  we  have  to  carry  on, 
and  our  duty  is  to  locate  petroleum.  But 
at  the  same  time,  Anthony,  I’d  feel  a  little 
better  if  you’d  let  this  matter  rest  for  a 
while.  Stay  at  home  a  few  months,  finish 
your  work  at  the  museum,  come  out  and 
see  the  wife  and - ” 

“Man  alive — no!”  said  Gambel.  “I’m 
going.  I’ve  got  to  go.  This  damn  city 
oppresses  me.  I  can  hardly  sleep;  I  can’t 
think.  All  I  want  is  my  orders,  to  Mix¬ 
tlan.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Smith.  “You’ve  got 
’em.  Now  what  about  this  money?  Would 
you  like  to  have  it  put  into  stock?” 

“Yes,”  Gambel  replied.  He  stared  out 
the  window  a  moment.  “I  don’t  need  it. 
But  one  day  I  may.  Or  somebody  I  would 
want  to  have  it  might  find  it  useful.  I 
shall  leave  you  my  will,  instructing  you  in 
the  event  of  my  death  to  turn  the  sum 
over  to — well,  her  name  will  be  on  the  in¬ 
strument.” 

Smith  smiled  with  kindly  shrewdness. 

“I  understand,”  he  said.  “I  always 
thought  some  woman  was  behind  all  this, 
Anthony.” 

Gambel  looked  startled. 

“Some  woman — behind  it?” 

“Yes.  Am  I  presuming  too  much  on 
friendship  in  saying  so?” 

“Hell,  no!”  said  Gambel  gruffly. 
“You’re  right  in  a  way.  She’s  been  married 
some  time  now.  I  just  didn’t  belong,  I 
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guess.  But  I  can’t  exactly  forget,  and — 
and  I  want  to  get  out  of  this  city.  Will 
you  take  care  of  it  for  me?” 

“Certainly.  I’ll  call  in  one  of  our  at¬ 
torneys  right  now.”  Smith  was  matter  of 
fact.  He  was  a  friend  who  knew  when 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

The  next  morning  Gambel  started  for 
Mixtlan. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  JUNGLE 

IT  WAS  to  escape  the  memory  of  a 
woman  that  Anthony  Gambel  turned 
back  to  the  jungle.  She  had  seemed 
his  woman — once.  That  had  been  a  long 
time  ago,  yet  he  found  it  never  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  lose  the  recollection  of  her.  He 
gave  her  no  blame;  as  he  said,  they  just 
did  not  belong.  There  had  been  a  brief 
and  ardent  interval  of  love,  and  then  a 
period  of  adjustment — in  which  any  happy 
adjustment  was  impossible.  She  could  not 
understand  his  ambitions,  his  restlessness; 
and  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  her 
effete,  brilliant  world. 

They  quarreled.  They  came  together, 
and  then  in  mingled  heartache  and  bitter¬ 
ness  quarreled  again.  They  separated. 
And  one  day  Anthony  received  a  hurried 
summons  to  Mexico.  A  great  expedition 
to  explore  the  Sierra  Madre  had  been 
formed  at  the  Line,  but  one  man  had 
dropped  out  and  to  fill  his  place  Anthony 
Gambel  had  received  his  call. 

The  next  morning  he  was  gone,  on  his 
way  to  Arizona,  to  Sonora,  to  Chihuahua, 
to  Sinaloa;  and  the  world  closed  in  be¬ 
hind  him.  No  letters  came  and  he  did  not 
write,  for  there  in  the  Sierra  Madre  he 
discovered  the  great  passion  of  his  life. 
He  loved  Indians.  He  thought  as  they 
thought.  If  to  them  a  common  stone  was 
imbued  with  life,  so  that  it  grew  and  took 
cognizance  of  their  offerings;  then  to  him 
also  each  round  stone  grew  outward  like  a 
puff  ball  and  chambered  in  its  heart  a  god. 
He  loved  Indians,  and  the  Indians  loved 
him. 

Months  passed  away  like  days  and  the 
mysterious  Sierras  revealed  natives  whose 
existence  was  hardly  known.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  fell  away  until  only  Anthony  was  left 
to  follow  south  after  his  chief;  and  then, 
greatly  daring,  they  passed  on  from  tribe 


to  tribe  until  they  came  to  the  jungles  of 
the  Hot  Country.  Ancient  temples,  covered 
with  lianas,  filled  their  eyes  and  lured 
them* on.  They  found  idols,  strange  in- 
scriptions,  gold.  And  then  as  the  fever 
laid  low  his  leader,  Anthony  Gambel 
turned  back  to  New  York. 

He  found  the  woman  he  loved  married,  ’ 
and  apparently  content  with  the  outcon* 
of  their  passion. 

Now  flying  south  again,  and  still  further 
south,  he  came  to  windswept  Chihuahua, 
to  Zacatecas  with  its  mines,  to  Irapuato 
Nvith  its  strawberries,  and  at  last  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  In  the  Zocolo  he  stood 
before  the  great  cathedral  where  once  the 
war  god’s  temple  had  towered.  There,  five 
thousand  human  hearts  had  been  offered  in 
one  day  to  the  insatiate  Huitzil  Opochtli, 
and  then  Hernando  Cortes  had  stormed 
the  smoking  heights  and  hurled  the  war 
god  down. 

The  battle  had  raged  for  da3rs,  a  few 
hundred  men  in  armor  against  thousands 
of  swarming  warriors,  and  at  last  the 
Spaniards  had  won.  Blood  ran  in  the 
streets  as  they  and  their  savage  allies 
crushed  Guatamotzin’s  desperate  revolt, 
and  when  the  war  spirit  of  the  Aztecs  had 
flared  up  again  the  conquerors  had  de 
stroyed  them  utterly.  Their  noble  city  had 
been  razed,  the  temples  and  palaces  thrown 
down,  and  the  last  remnant  of  their  nation 
had  retreated  to  the  south  where  they  had 
merged  with  the  Indians  of  Tehuantepec. 
And  now,  at  Mixtlan,  they  stood  guard  at 
the  rugged  passes  to  strike  down  the  hated 
teules. 

Yet  there  is  always  a  chance  that  racial 
hatreds  can  be  overcome,  and  a  month 
after  his  interview  with  the  President  of 
Mexico  Anthony  Gambel  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  Mixtlan.  It  was  a  town 
called  Quitavaca,  half  buried  in  tropical 
foliage,  its  very  streets  overhung  by  the 
spreading  limbs  of  mangoes  beneath  which 
shaded  coffee  trees  grew. 

The  land  reeked  with  the  smell  of  rot¬ 
ting  vegetation,  the  mangoes  lay  sour  on 
the  ground;  and  every  day,  as  the  great 
thunderstorms  came  on,  it  dripped  and 
smoked  in  the  heat.  Little  men  in  white 
garments  prodded  oxen  across  the  fields  or 
lounged  beneath  huge  sombreros  in  the 
park.  Long  processions  of  countrymra 
came  plodding  into  town,  bringing  their 
products  to  the  ancient  markeq)lace;  and 
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g  he  exchanged  polite  greetings  and 
Scanned  their  still  fae^  Gambel  recognized 
different  types. 

Here  were  some  with  light  skins  and  a 
-entle,  kindly  look,  men  who  smiled  when 
t*  smiled  and  women  without  fear  who 
sjre  their  dowry  in  coins  about  their 
aks.  But  among  them  stalked  others  of 
iie  swarthy  Aztec  stock,  men  with  harsh, 
ratal  faces  who  barely  spoke  as  they 
and  women  who  regarded  him  sul- 
yy.  For,  before  the  Spaniards  had  con- 
,rr^  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  fierce  war¬ 
d’s  of  the  Aztec  had  overcome  the  Zapo- 
m  and  stationed  garrisons  to  collect 
nnute  for  Montezuma;  and  here,  bred  in 
■d  in,  their  descendants  lived  on,  still 
si-aious  of  the  glory  that  was  gone. 

ACROSS  the  plaza  at  the  cuartel,  runty 
A  soldiers  from  the  north  held  the 
[\  native  paisanos  in  control;  and  at 
ie  office  of  the  jefe  politico  Anthony 
Vibel  appeared,  with  a  letter  from  no 
>3  than  Diaz  himself.  The  jeje  was  gov- 
^jor  and  military  chief  rolled  in  one.  He 
'ad  command  of  the  district,  with  soldiers 
U enforce  his  will;  but  as  he  glanced  at 
is  signature  of  Porfirio  Diaz  he  rose  up 
ad  gave  Gambel  an  embrace. 

“Mor  Gambel,”  he  said,  patting  him 
ia.'umiately  on  the  back  after  the  ancient 
'pinish  custom,  “I  am  honored  to  make 
;,iui  acquaintance.  A  letter  has  preceded 
from  Don  Porfirio  himself,  request- 
^that  we  show  you  every  courtesy.  You 
'iive  only  to  state  your  wants.  But  I 
TC  you  are  not  planning,  as  others  have 
to  enter  the  Forbidden  Country  of 
'latlan.  You  are,  indeed?  Then  the 
protect  you!”  And  he  crossed  him- 
df,  though  not  too  devoutly. 

“Many  thanks,  Senor!”  replied  Gambel, 
w  your  friendly  solicitude,  which  I  am 
■fident  comes  from  the  heart.  But 
~:ugh  you  may  not  know  it,  I  have  gone 
3to  another  country  ten  times  as  forbid- 
^  as  this.  I  have  penetrated  into  the 
-^rior  of  San  Bias.” 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  the  jeje,  brushing 
1  his  jet-black  pompadour  which  had 
him  the  name  of  The  Crow.  “But 
is  far  from  here.  Yet  now  that  you 
pk  of  it,  I  remember.  There  was  an 
'■rrlcan,  like  yourself,  who  came  two 
ago  with  the  purpose  of  entering 
--■'aa— tiiuugh  I  think  he  only  sought 


for  oil — and  he  also  made  mention  of  San 
Bias,  But  whatever  his  motive  the  reason 
he  gave  to  me  was  that  the  Indians  of 
Mixtlan  were  white.” 

“So  I  have  heard,”  responded  Gambel 
gravely.  “And  it  was  for  that  that  I  en¬ 
tered  San  Bias.  But  after  all  my  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  the  risk  of  my  life,  I  discovered 
that  the  story  was  a  myth.  The  White  In¬ 
dians  were  nothing  but  albinos — Indians 
lacking  full  pigmentation  in  the  skin.” 

“I  understand,”  bowed  the  jefe,  “but 
will  you  tell  me,  my  friend,  why  you 
Americans  seek  so  diligently  for  White 
Indians.  Have  you  no  Indians,  then,  in 
your  own  country — or  is  it  that  you  seek 
more  whites?” 

“No,  neither,”  replied  Gambel,  noting 
the  sly,  meaning  smile  with  which  El 
Guervo  accompanied  his  words.  “If  you 
will  indulge  me  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain. 
The  Americans,  as  you  know,  are  greatly 
interested  in  their  southern  neighbors,  and 
especially  in  your  beautiful  country.  For 
here,  as  you  know,  there  are  relics  of 
ancient  cities  and  of  a  civilization  almost 
equal  to  our  own.  Here,  too,  ruled  Mon¬ 
tezuma  over  an  empire  that  stretched  from 
sea  to  sea;  but  the  Indians  in  the  United 
States  are  very  simple  and  crude,  many 
building  no  houses  at  all.  It  is  for  that 
reason  we  come  here  to  Mexico,  where  the 
natives  are  descended  from  kings.” 

The  swarthy  cheeks  of  the  Crow  flushed 
with  pride,  for  he  himself  had  Indian 
blood;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  point. 

“It  gives  me  pleasure,”  he  said,  “to  talk 
with  an  .American  who  is  informed  of  the 
history  of  our  country — and  our  fathers, 
indeed,  were  kings.  But  for  twenty  years 
now  different  foreigners  have  come  to 
Quitavaca  with  the  intention  of  entering 
Mixtlan.  Some  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  somewhere  behind  those  mountains 
they  would  find  deposits  of  petroleum. 
Others  have  mentioned  the  emeralds  and 
gold  which  the  natives  sometimes  bring 
here  to  trade.  But  this  Senor  Darlington, 
of  whom  I  spoke  before,  spoke  of  nothing 
but  White  Indians — White  Indians.” 

He  smiled  enigmatically,  as  if  by  impli¬ 
cation  he  coupled  the  two  together  and 
saw  through  the  motives  of  both,  but 
Gambel  did  not  let  his  face  change. 

“I  know,  Senor,”  he  said,  “that  your 
time  is  very  valuable.  Even  now  others 
have  come  to  see  you.  But  since  you  men- 
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tion  the  matter  again  I  shall  be  glad  to 
explain  the  reason  for  this  search  for 
White  Indians.” 

“Their  business  can  wait,”  replied  the 
jefe  politico  indifferently;  and  lit  a  long, 
twisted  cigar. 

“In  the  United  States,”  began  Gambel, 
“we  make  a  great  study  of  Indians.  Many 
books  have  been  written  on  their  customs 
and  languages.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  museums.  The  reason  is 
that  our  Indians  are  fast  dying  out  or 
adopting  the  life  of  the  whites.  Now,  I 
am  an  anthropologist,  a  scientist  studying 
Indians,  but  my  first  expedition  was  into 
the  mountains  of  Mexico,  where  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  your 
people.'  It  is  for  that  reason  I  come  here 
to  Quitavaca  to  inquire  of  the  White  In¬ 
dians  of  Mixtlan. 

“As  you  know,  Senor,  the  early  Mexi¬ 
cans  were  all  sun  worshipers.  The  great 
temple  in  Mexico  City  from  which  Cortes 
tore  the  wheel  of  gold  was  erected  to 
Quetzalcoatl.” 

“Ah!  You  know  the  name!”  cried  the 
jeje,  suddenly  animated.  “Kayzal-quatt 
was  indeed  an  ancient  god.” 

“He  is  worshiped  yet,”  nodded  Gambel. 
“Right  over  those  mountains.  That  is 
why  I  wish  to  enter  Mixtlan.  But  you, 
senor,  are  an  educated  man  and  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  my  reasons  further.  In  the  scientific 
world  a  new  school  has  arisen  which  con¬ 
tends  that  all  gods  are  what  we  call  cul¬ 
ture  heroes — great  men,  who  have  after¬ 
wards  been  worshiped.  Yet  to  prove  it 
is  very  difficult. 

“But  Quetzalcoatl  is  said  by  the  Indians 
to  have  landed  somewhere  on  this  coast. 
He  made  his  way  to  Cholula,  where  his 
great  temple  was  built,  and  there  for  many 
years  he  taught  the  people  to  work  metals, 
as  they  do  exceptionally  well  to  this  day. 
Then  he  passed  on  to  the  east  where  on 
the  shore  of  the  Great  Water  he  built  a 
canoe  and  departed.  Very  well — ^we  claim 
he  was  a  man.  And  I  have  come  here  to 
prove  it. 

“The  Indians  of  Mixtlan  are  pure  na¬ 
tives,  every  one.  No  Spaniard  has  ever  en¬ 
tered  their  country.  Yet  among  them  I 
have  heard  that  there  are  white  men  with 
blue  eyes,  and  hair  as  yellow  as  my  own. 
Have  you  heard  these  stories,  senor?” 

“Yes,  indeed!”  replied  the  jeje.  “It  is. 
true.” 


“Then  here  is  my  contention,”  went  a  , 
Anthony.  “Quetzalcoatl,  the  sun  god, 
a  man  with  yellow  hair.  He  landed  a  ^ 
this  coast  not  a  thousand  years  ago,  as  al  ^ 
the  Indians  still  tdl.  Then  where,  a;  | 
friend,  did  these  White  Indians  come  frog  * 
— unless  they  descended  from  him?” 

“Ah!  You  do  not  know  InAans!” 
shrugged  the  jeje.  “No,  no;  they  did  not 
come  from  Kayzal-quatt!” 

“Then  from  where?”  demanded  Gaa- 
bel,  and  the  jeje  shrugged  again,  cynicaDj.  [ 

“Who  knows?”  he  said.  “More  tbai 
other  bastard  Indians,  with  hair  as  red  « 
their  shame?  What  man  really  knows  ha 
own  father?” 

“Yet  this  you  must  admit,”  countend  i 
Anthony.  “No  white  man  has  entered 
their  country.” 

nor  rapped  back  the  jeft 
“There  are  five  men  that  I  know  of-^nd 
one,  as  I  remember,  had  red  hmr.  He 
was  a  Belgica  engineer,  a  man  of  noble 
family  which  had  sent  him  from  home  h 
di^race,  and  he  came  here  seeking  petro¬ 
leum.  He,  I  know,  entered  Mixtlw;  and 
he  never  came  back — yet  who  can  say  he 
is  dead?  It  is  the  law  in  Belgium  that  the 
title  caimot  pass  until  the  death  of  every 
claimant  is  proved,  and  to  recover  his  body 
two  lawyers  came  down  here  with  an  offer 
of  fifty  thousand  p>esos.  Porfirio  Gonaaies, 
the  old  Mexican  who  speaks  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  keeps  a  store  on  the  edge  of 
town,  conveyed  this  offer  to  their  chiefs; 
but  the  body  was  never  returned.  -So 
either  the  man  still  lives,  or  the  Indians, 
fearing  the  Government,  are  unwilling  to 
admit  his  death.  Perhaps  the  children  art 
his!” 

“Perhaps  so,”  smiled  Gambel,  “but  1 
prefer  to  believe  they  are  veritable 
descendants  of  the  sun.  Is  this  Porfirio 
Gonzales  still  living?” 

“He  is,”  responded  the  jefe,  “but  it » 
useless  to  persuade  him.  No  money  wiB 
hire  him  to  go  back.” 

“Then  he  has  been  there?”  inquired 
Anthony  eagerly.  “Can  he  tell  me  about 
Mixtlan?” 

“Only  so  much,”  shrugged  the  jefe,  ‘  « 
a  boy  of  ten  would  know,  after  he  bad 
lived  in  their  mountains  as  a  slave.  H* 
was  taken  a  prisoner  for  this  very  pi^ 
pose — to  learn  their  language  and  h^ 
them  in  trade;  but  he  was  never 
-to  visit  their  great  valley  or  to  go  down 
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•od  spy  out  the  land.  For  fifty  years  and 
giore  be  has  kept  a  little  store  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  and  there,  in  exchange 
for  gold  and  a  green  stone  like  an  emerald, 
he  sdls  them  needles  and  fine  cloth.  Yet 
even  so  he  is  miserably  poor.” 

“I  must  go  and  see  this  man,”  observed 
Gambel. 

“Go,  if  you  will,”  replied  the  jefe,  “but 
do  not  blame  me  if  by  so  doing  you  come 
to  your  death.  For  each  of  the  five 
foreigners  who  lost  their  lives  in  Mixtlan 
plac^  their  confidence  in  this  same  Gon- 
ales.” 

“I  will  remember,”  promised  Gambel, 
but  he  left  the  office  smiling  and  made 
haste  to  seek  out  his  man. 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  QUETZALCOATL 

There  is  a  gorge,  a  narrow  bar¬ 
ranca,  cutting  through  the  tropical 
forest  that  thrusts  so  hard  on  Quita- 
vaca;  and  across  it,  swaying  perilously,  a 
bridge  has  been  hung,  leading  on  to  the 
jungle  beyond.  In  its  depths  a  mountain 
stream  rushes  thunderously  along  between 
walls  where  long  vines  hang  down,  and  at 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge  beneath  a 
canopy  of  rustling  palms  the  tienda  of 
Gonzales  stands.  It  is  a  long  building  of 
baked  red  bricks,  overlaid  with  mossy  tiles 
with  a  wide  corridor  down  the  front;  and 
in  a  rawhide  chair,  combing  out  his  long, 
white  beard,  Gambel  found  Don  Porfirio 
tlreaming. 

He  was  an  old  man,  over  whom  the 
years  had  passed  lightly,  for  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  second  time  a  young  wife;  and 
in  the  dwelling  behind  there  was  the  sound 
of  girlish  voices  where  his  daughters  were 
waging  out  their  hair.  Gambol  glimpsed 
them,  eight  maidens  in  a  row,  their  black 
hair  ^read  out  in  the  sun,  and  then  he 
turned  to  their  father. 

“Good  day,  sirl”  he  saluted.  “I  am 
Antonio  Gambel,  an  American  scientist 
and  traveler.  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  ad¬ 
dressing  Senor  Gonzales?” 

“At  your  orders,”  replied  the  store¬ 
keeper,  looking  him  over  appraisingly;  and 
arose  to  wave  him  to  a  chair. 

“I  have  come,”  began  Gambel,  after 
spiking  of  the  weather  at  the  length 
^ch  custom  demands,  “to  see  the  green 
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stones  which  you  buy  from  the  Indians. 
Do  you  offer  them  also  for  sale?” 

“In  truth,  yes!”  exclaimed  Gonzales, 
scrambling  hastily  to  his  feet.  “But  the 
people  of  this  country  are  too  poor  to  buy 
them  and  strangers  and  tourists  are  few.” 

He  entered  the  darkened  doorway  of  his 
ancient  store,  which  smelled  of  bats  and 
musty  cane,  and  after  long  and  mysterious 
fumblings  he  returned  with  a  hardwood 
tray  on  which  some  jewels  glowed  in  the 
sun.  They  were  stones  such  as  Anthony 
had  never  seen  before,  but  by  their  crystal¬ 
line  form  allied  to  emeralds.  He  looked 
them  over  gravely,  fingering  their  rough¬ 
ness  doubtfully,  and  picked  out  two  of  the 
best. 

“What  price  do  you  place  on  these?”  he 
asked. 

“Whatever  the  senor  wishes,”  responded 
the  storekeeper  fawningly.  “I  do  not  know 
what  they  are  worth.  Perhaps  a  peso,  per¬ 
haps  more — I  do  not  know.” 

“Nor  do  I  know,”  smiled  Anthony,  “but 
because  they  are  very  curious  I  will  give 
you  five  dollars  for  the  two.  Or  if  that 
is  too  little — more.” 

"BastanteT  cried  Gonzales,  showing  his 
even,  white  teeth.  “You  are  very  gener¬ 
ous,  senor.  I  have  also  some  quills  of 
gold  which  I  should  like  to  sell,  as  the 
apothecary  cheats  me  outrageously.” 

“Well,  perhaps,”  agreed  Gambel.  “But 
I  like  the  jewels  better.  Because  the  law, 
as  you  know,  prohibits  the  shipping  out  of 
gold  and  my  home  is  in  the  United  States.” 

“Ah!  Los  Estados  Unidos/  I  knew  a 
gentleman  from  there.  Were  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Senor  Darlington?” 

“No,”  confessed  Anthony.  “My  ac¬ 
quaintance  is  rather  limited.  Is  he  an 
Anierican  who  came  to  Quitavaca?” 

“Two  years  ago,”  responded  the  store¬ 
keeper.  “He  bought  several  quills  of 
gold.” 

“Let  me  see  your  gold,”  nodded  Gambel 
and  the  old  man  scuttled  off  again. 

He  came  back  smiling  mysteriously, 
looking  anxiously  down  the  road  whi^ 
came  to  an  end  at  his  store;  and  then  from 
a  buckskin  bag  he  brought  out  a  handful 
of  nuggets  and  quills  half  filled  with  fine 
gold.  Gambel  hefted  them  in  his  hand 
and  then  he  asked  the  questions  to  which 
he  had  been  leading  up. 

“From  where  does  this  placer  gold 
come?” 
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“Ah,  from  a  country  muy  lejos — very 
far  behind  those  mountains  which  rise  like 
a  wall  to  the  west.  Have  you  never  heard 
of  Mixtlan?” 

“But,  yes,”  nodded  Gambel.  “It  is  the 
home  of  the  ancient  pec^le  who  worship 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  sun  god.  Do  they  bring 
this  gold  to  you?” 

“At  times,”  returned  the  storekeeper 
warily,  “But  who  told  you  of  the  sun 
god,  Quetzalcoatl?” 

“I  am  a  professor — a  scientist,”  ex¬ 
plained  Anthony,  “and  I  have  traveled  all 
over  Mexico.  I  know  many  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  all  speak  of  Quetzalcoatl; 
though  they  call  him  by  different  names. 
He  was  the  god  with  the  white  face  who 
came  from  the  West  and  taught  the  In¬ 
dians  how  to  live.” 

“In  truth,”  observed  Gonzales,  after 
gazing  at  him  long,  “you  have  learned 
what  few  white  men  know.  The  Spaniards 
only  laugh  when  we  speak  of  our  ancient 
gods — have  you  ever  seen  a  temple  to  the 
sun?” 

“In  Cholula,”  answered  Gambel,  “there 
is  a  pyramid,  very  high,  that  was  built  by 
the  sun  god  himself.  And  even  yet  it  is 
said  that  the  natives  of  that  country  have 
the  secret  of  tempering  copper.  They 
were  taught  to  work  metals  by  Quetzal¬ 
coatl.” 

“Carait"  exclaimed  Porfirio.  “I  have 
never  met  a  professor,  but  you  scientists 
are  indeed  very  wise.” 

“Oh,  no!”  protested  Anthony.  “About 
Indians  we  know  almost  nothing.  The 
poorest  peon  in  that  marketplace  could 
tell  me  many  things  that  never  have  been 
written  in  books.” 

“He  could,  indeed!”  agreed  Gonzales 
and  sat  meditating  profoundly  while  Gam¬ 
bel  waited  patiently  for  him  to  speak. 

“There  is  a  temple,”  he  said  at  last, 
“buried  deep  in  this  forest;  but  no  white 
man  has  ever  seen  it.  It  was  built  long 
ago,  to  the  sun  god.” 

“I  should  like  to  visit  it,”  observed 
Gambel  inperturbably,  though  his  heart 
suddenly  leaped  with  joy.  “But  perhaps 
the  natives  would  object.” 

“No,”  observed  the  storekeeper,  “I 
think  I  could  persuade  them.  Because 
now  it  is  nothing  but  ruins.” 

“And  could  you  hire  them,  for  me,  to 
help  dig  out  these  ruins?  I  should  be  glad 
to  pay  you  well.” 


For  a  moment  the  blue  eyes  of  Porfirio 
opened  up  and  then  once  more  they  were 
veiled. 

“I  think  so,”  he  said,  “if  that  is  your 
business.  I  have  heard  that  all  professors 
study  ruins.” 

“Well,  not  all,”  responded  Antonio,  “but 
I  have  studied  many;  and  I  always  hire 
pure  Indians  to  dig.  So  if  you  will  engage 
me  ten  men,  those  who  know  most  about 
it  and  would  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
temple,  we  will  begin  the  work  at  once. 
They  shall  buy  all  their  provisions  at  your 
store.” 

“That  is  best,”  nodded  Gonzales,  his 
avaricious  old  eyes  gleaming,  “they  rob 
them  unmercifully  in  the  town.  How 
much  will  you  pay  them  a  day?” 

“If  they  receive,  as  I  hear,  three  reales 
a  day,  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  them  four.” 

“It  is  agreed!”  beamed  the  storekeeper. 
“Only  let  me  do  the  paying  and  I  will  hire 
none  but  the  best.” 

“Old  men,”  stipulated  Gambel,  “who  re¬ 
spect  the  ancient  temples.  I  shall  leave 
it  all  to  you,  Don  Porfirio.” 


They  assembled  in  the  morning, 
ancient  laborers  of  the  Zapotecs  who 
had  consented  to  accept  Gonzales’ 
wage;  and  if,  as  was  more  than  likely, 
they  received  two  reales  instead  of  four, 
the  remaining  reales  were  well  spent. 
Business  picked  up  at  the  deserted  store, 
Don  Porfirio  was  all  smiles,  and  Antonio 
bided  his  time.  Never  once  did  he  men¬ 
tion  Mixtlan. 

A  month  went  by  and  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest  a  broad  clearing  let  in  the  sun. 
Huge  stones  were  unearthed,  each  so  care¬ 
fully  squared  that  they  fitted  without  mor¬ 
tar  or  lime;  and  in  a  chamber  beneath  the 
pile  an  idol  was  discovered — the  mild, 
familiar  image  of  the  sun  god.  But  Gam¬ 
bel  left  it  where  it  stood  and  soon,  in  twos 
and  threes,  strange  Indians  came  gliding 
in  to  see.  They  went,  and  others  came, 
looking  first  at  the  god  and  then  at  the 
yellow  bearded  white  man;  and  one  day 
as  he  worked  Anthony  spied  three  savage 
faces,  quite  different  from  all  the  rest, 
staring  intently  from  the  clearing’s  edge. 
They  had  come — the  men  of  Mixtlan! 

For  hours  they  watched  him  work,  ap¬ 
parently  oblivious  of  their  presence,  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  record  of  his  finds; 
and  then,  like  furtive  shadows,  they  stole 
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^  the  passageway  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  their  god.  The  next  day  they 
fere  gone,  but  a  few  weeks  later  other 
savages  came  gliding  from  the  jungle. 
TTiey  were  naked,  like  the  first,  except  for 
tiger  skins  over  their  shoulders  and  breach- 
clouts  of  native  cotton;  and  about  their 
arms  hung  broad  bracelets  of  solid  gold. 
But  these  men,  unlike  the  first,  who  were 
lot-browed  and  swarthy,  had  the  mien 
and  bearing  of  chiefs;  and  after  watching 
Gambel  at  his  work  their  leader  advanced 
and  held  out  his  hand  in  greeting. 

"Wanor  he  said  and  Gambel  shook 
hands  with  him  and  the  two  men  who 
stood  at  his  back.  Then,  following  the 
Indian  custom,  he  offered  them  food  and 
give  them  tobacco  to  smoke.  They  blew 
little  puffs  to  the  four  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  to  the  Sun  and  to  Mother  Earth, 
and  squatted  to  watch  his  labors;  and 
when,  with  his  men,  he  filed  back  through 
the  jungle  they  followed  on  confidently  to 
the  store.  Each  bore  in  his  hand  a  short, 
stout  bow,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  behind; 
ind  Gambel  thrill^  when  they  talked  to 
hear  a  jargon  so  primitive  that  it  sounded 
like  the  quacking  of  ducks.  But  Porfirio, 
j  ihen  he  saw  them,  turned  pale. 

Gonzales  was  a  man  of  fair  skin,  inherited 
with  his  blue  eyes  from  some  ancient  Visi¬ 
goth  of  Spain;  and  it  was  because  of  these 
features,  and  hjs  fair  hair  when  he  was 
young,  that  he  had  been  kidnapped  by  the 
lodi^  of  Mixtlan.  But  when,  as  he  grew 
H»,  he  developed  none  of  the  qualities 
which  they  had  looked  for  in  a  god,  the 
lodians  with  great  reluctance  had  brought 
him  back,  though  they  required  him  to 
serve  them  still.  At  sight  of  his  former 
Blasters  he  trembled  and  grew  pale  and 
tie  leader  spoke  to  him  sternly. 

“He  commands  me,”  interpreted  Gon- 
tdes,  as  the  chief  stood  waiting,  “to  ask 
you  where  you  came  from.  This  is  Ishtli, 
a  war  captain  of  Mixtlan.” 

“I  came,”  said  Gambel,  pointing,  “from 
a  country  far  to  the  north  where  in  winter 
tie  ground  is  white  with  snow.  My  home 
is  in  Nuevo  York,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Eastern  Sea.” 

The  storekeeper,  for  the  first  time  since 
Gambel  had  known  him,  spoke  slowly  in 
fie  dock-language  of  Mixtlan;  and  Ishtli, 
after  ctmsidering,  replied. 

“He  asks,”  continued  Porfirio,  “from 
afet  country  your  fathers  came,  and 


whether  it  was  east  or  west.” 

“They  came,”  replied  Antonio,  “from  a 
land  across  the  waters,  very  far  away  to 
the  east.” 

“  ‘Good’,  he  says,  ‘but  how  did  they 
come,  since  the  waters  are  very  wide?’  ” 

“In  a  canoe  with  wings,”  answered 
Gambel,  who  knew  the  story  well,  “and 
they  paddled  with  two  oars,  backward.” 

“Hah!”  cried  the  Indians,  clapping  their 
hands  to  their  mouths  in  astonishment  as 
they  heard  Gonzales’  repdy;  and  they 
turned  and  regarded  Anthony  strangely. 
Then,  one  after  the  other,  they  bowed  to 
the  ground  and  glided  across  the  bridge 
into  the  forest. 

CHAPTER  IV 

A  CHII,D  or  THE  SUN 

AS  WEEKS  passed  by  and  as  no  word 
came  from  the  west,  no  invitation 
1  \.  to  cross  the  mountains  to  Mixtlan, 
a  slow  fever  began  to  burn  in  Gambel’s 
breast.  He  had  laid  his  plans  well  to  win 
over  these  Indians,  and  all  had  come  about 
as  he  hoped.  They  had  visited  his  ex¬ 
cavations  and  carried  the  news  to  their 
people.  A  deputation  of  chiefs  had  come, 
but  though  they  had  bowed  their  heads 
as  if  to  a  god,  their  visitations  had  ceased. 
And  since  the  day  when  Ishtli  had  ap- 
pieared  at  his  store,  Gonzales  had  been 
silent  and  aloof.  In  some  way  Anthony’s 
plans  had  gone  wrong. 

“Don  Porfirio,”  h6  said  at  last  after 
many  days  had  passed,  “for  what  reason 
are  you  always  triste?  Since  the  Indians 
from  Mixtlan  came  to  make  us  their  viat 
your  face  is  always  sad.” 

“It  is  my  daughters,”  confided  the  store¬ 
keeper  after  a  moment  of  crafty  silence. 
“I  have  eight,  all  old  enough  to  marry; 
but  how  can  I  provide  them  with  a  dowry? 
Only  for  that  I  should  be  very  happy.” 

“Your  daughters  are  very  beautiful,” 
flattered  Gambel,  “and  that  alone  will 
bring  them  husbands.  But  if  you  cannot 
be  happy  without  the  dowries,  even  that 
perhaps  can  be  arranged.” 

“In  what  way?”  inquired  Gonzales, 
after  a  silence.  “Will  the  money  spring 
up  from  the  ground?” 

“Even  so,”  returned  Antonio,  “if  you 
speak  the  right  words,  as  Ali  Baba  had 
only  to  say:  Sesame!” 
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“I  do  not  understand,”  answered  Por- 
firio,  uneasily.  “What  words  then  must 
I  say?” 

“You  must  tell  the  people  of  Mixtlan 
that  I  am  a  good  man,  and  that  I  wish  to 
visit  their  country,” 

“Aha!”  breathed  Gonzales.  “And 
why?” 

“To  see  the  White  Indians  who  live 
there.” 

The  old  man  laid  his  finger  along  the 
side  of  his  nose  and  regarded  Antonio 
roguishly. 

“I  have  heard,”  he  said,  “that  you  are 
like  the  rest — that  what  you  really  seek 
is  petroleum.” 

“And  what,”  inquired  Gambel,  “would 
I  do  with  petroleum?  Is  it  something  that 
can  be  brought  out,  like  gold?” 

“Quien  sabel”  shrugged  Porfirio.  “But 
the  Senor  Darlington - ” 

“Enough!  I  am  not  Senor  Darlington! 
But  Don  Porfirio,  when  the  chiefs  came  to 
ask  you,  did  you  not  tell  them  that  I,  too, 
sought  for  oil?  Do  not  answer,  for  I  know 
that  you  did.  You  have  betrayed  me — 
you  are  not  my  friend.” 

“Ah,  no,  no,  Don  Antonio!  I  am  all 
the  more  your  friend!  Because  the  poor 
Senor  Darlington  died.” 

“What  is  that  to  me?”  stormed  Gambel. 
“Did  I  say  I  was  afraid  to  die?  Nol  I 
told  you,  senor,  that  I  wished  to  enter 
Mixtlan — and  you  told  the  Indians  a  lie!” 

“But,  senor,”  pleaded  Gonzales,  “have 
you  not  heard  of  their  law,  that  no  white 
man  can  leave  their  country?  Would  I 
be  your  true  friend  if  I  let  you  go  up  that 
trail  down  which  no  man  returns?  I  can 
get  you  in,  yes,  because  they  let  all  men 
in.  But,  Don  Antonio,  you  would  never 
come  back.” 

“That  is  nothing!”  retorted  Anthony. 
“Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  me?  And 
when  men  are  born  with  yellow  hair  like 
mine  they  have  no  fear  of  death.  It  is  a 
gift  from  Quetzalcoatl,  the  sun  god.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  mused  Porfirio,  after  gaz¬ 
ing  at  him  curiously.  “In  my  boyhood  I 
also  had  yellow  hair,  and  in  those  days  I 
also  feared  nothing.  But  since  it  has 
turned  white — ”  He  sighed. 

“Are  you  afraid  now,  of  death?”  in¬ 
quired  Gambel. 

“No  senor!”  answered  Gonzales  stoutly. 
“I  am  an  old  man,  and  soon  must  go. 
But  my  wife  is  still  young;  and,  since  I 


married  the  second  time,  my  three  sons 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  Who 
then  would  provide  for  her,  and  my  poor 
unmarried  daughters,  if  I  ied  before  mv 
time?” 

“I  will  care  for  them — all  of  them,” 
promised  Anthony,  “if  you  will  go  with 
me  into  Mixtlan.” 

“Por  Dios,  you  are  generous,”  quavered 
Porfirio,  “but  do  you  know  how  I  should 
die  then?  Instead  of  passing  away  in 
bed  with  my’ family  around  me  and  the 
priest  to  pray  my  soul  into  heaven,  the 
Aztecas  of  Mixtlan  would  offer  me  to  their 
war  god — they  would  tear  out  my  heart 
for  Huitzil  Opochtli!” 

“The  Aztecs!”  repeated  Gambel.  “Do 
they  still  live  in  Mixtlan  and  offer  up 
human  sacrifices?  Then  come — I  will  pay 
you  well.  For  each  of  your  daughters  1 
will  leave  a  thousand  pesos,  so  she  can 
marry  into  the  sangre  legituna;  and  for 
your  wife,  if  you  do  not  come  back,  I  will 
leave  five  thousand  more.  Only  go  with 
me  over  the  mountains,  where  I  can  see 
these  ancient  Aztecs!” 

“But  what  will  it  profit  you?”  protested 
Gonzales,  “if  they  lay  you  on  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  stone?  Are  all  you  gringos  crazy?’’ 

“No!”  answered  Anthony,  with  wither¬ 
ing  scorn.  “We  are  brave — that  is  why  we 
succeed.  We  are  not  afraid  to  die.  But 
you,  like  an  old  goat,  sit  wagging  your 
beard  while  your  daughters  remain  unwed. 
Do  you  wish  them  to  die  old  maids?” 

“God  forbid!”  breathed  Porfirio,  cross¬ 
ing  himself  fervently  for  courage.  “But 
my  wife?  She  loves  me  still.” 

“To  be  sure!”  agreed  Gambel.  ‘And if 
you  come  back  with  many  riches  she  will 
say  that  Don  Porfirio  is  a  man.  But  if 
you  sit  here,  day  by  day,  and  no  one 
comes  to  trade;  then  how  can  you  keep 
her  love?  Because  women,  like  men,  must 
eat — they  cannot  live  on  love  alone.” 

“You  are  a  strange  man,  Don  Antomo,” 
responded  the  storekeeper  at  last,  “but 
what  you  say  is  true.  My  hot  blood  is 
getting  thinned  and  I  am  too  easily  con¬ 
tent.  I  will  speak  of  this  offer  to  Maria." 

He  strode  back  into  the  inner 
court,  where  his  wife  and  her 
daughters  passed  their  days  in 
monotonous  seclusion,  and  Gambel  listened 
breathlessly.  To  rouse  this  old  man,  who 
alone  could  assist  him,  he  had  offered  him 
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t  fortune  in  gold.  He  had  taunted  him 
for  his  apathy  over  the  fate  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  whom  he  loved  with  an  old  man’s 
pride.  But  most  of  all  he  had  appealed 
to  his  love  for  his  dark  eyed  young  wife. 
Now  he  went  inside  to  confide  to  Maria 
I  this  chance  to  risk  his  life  for  her  sake. 

There  was  a  wail,  a  chorus  of  shrieks 
and  a  chatter  of  women’s  voices,  all  talk¬ 
ing  and  none  listening  to  Porfirio;  then 
they  rushed  to  the  inner  door  to  gaze  out 
with  horror  at  the  man  who  had  made 
this  strange  offer.  Did  he  wish  then,  to  kill 
‘  Porfirio?  Let  him  go  if  he  would  into 
the  country  behind  the  mountains;  let 
him  die,  like  the  others,  seeking  gold;  but 
their  beloved  papacito  should  never  lose 
his  life  to  gain  for  them  the  gringo’s  gold! 
So  in  ceaseless  repetition  they  babbled  on 
and  on,  making  much  of  their  querido 
fapd;  and  as  the  noise  of  their  protests 
did  down  into  an  argument  Anthony 
Gambel  smiled  and  went  home. 

The  eldest  daughter  was  twenty-six.  In 
four  years — without  a  dowry — she  would 
be  a  spinster  or  the  wffe  of  some  pobre, 
doomed  to  work  in  the  fields  like  a  slave. 
But  Don  Porfirio  and  Maria  were  of  the 
blue  blood  of  Spain,  and  with  a  dote  all 
could  marry  well.  And  while  the  youngest 
of  his  daughters  had  stuck  out  her  tongue 
at  the  gringo  the  oldest  had  looked  back, 
and  sighed.  Gambel  had  taken  that  back- 
,  ward  glance  as  a  sign. 

In  the  morning,  with  many  apologies, 
the  old  storekeeper,  explained  that  his  fam¬ 
ily  all  loved  him  too  well.  Rather  than  see 
him  ride  away  to  such  a  terrible  death,  all 
his  daughters  had  sworn  to  stay  unwed. 
And  it  was  best,  for  they  would  both  be 
killed.  In  the  passes  of  the  mountains  the 
herce  Aztecas  lurked  like  devils,  ready  to 
rise  up  and  surround  their  victims.  It 
was  easy  to  go  in — all  the  trails  were  left 
open — but  no  outlander  ever  came  back 
alive. 

“Very  well,”  nodded  Gambel.  “I  will 
go  in  alone,  then.  For  I  am  a  man  whose 
fathers  were  warriors — they  crossed  the 
Great  Watersato  fight.  My  hair  is  still 
red  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  am 
tony  your  beard  has  turned  white.” 

“Ah,  no,  amigor  protested  Porfirio. 
“You  quite  misunderstand  me.  I  am  a 
®an  not  afraid  of  death.  Did  I  not  offer 
ny  family  to  make  this  journey  with  you? 
But  none  of  my  women  would  consent.” 


“That  is  because  they  are  women,”  an¬ 
swered  Anthony  contemptuously.  “You 
have  lived  among  them  too  long.  But 
my  work  takes  me  everywhere  among  the 
wildest  of  savages  and  never  have  I 
turned  back  from  fear.  I  have  a  rifle 
which  you  have  seen — without  hammer  or 
trigger — yet  it  will  shoot  like  the  tapping 
of  a  woodpecker.  Will  the  Mixtecas  tie 
me  down  to  some  stone?” 

“But  yes!”  declared  Gonzales.  “Every 
man  is  a  devil.  All  they  wish  for  is  death 
in  battle.  If  you  killed  a  hundred  warriors 
the  rest  would  press  upon  you  until  at  last 
they  took  you  alive.  There  is  no  one  they 
hate  like  the  teules — the  white  strangers 
who  have  conquered  all  Mexico.  And 
when  they  have  taken  you,  unharmed,  they 
will  lay  you  across  the  stone  and  cut  out 
your  heart  for  their  war  god.” 

“The  war  god!”  repeated  Gambel.  “I 
thought  they  were  worshipers  of  the  sun.” 

“In  the  great  valley — yes.  At  the  Place 
of  The  Eagles,  which  is  called  Quanahuac, 
they  have  built  a  great  temple  to  Quetzal- 
coatl.  The  people  there  are  mild,  and 
many  have  blue  eyes  which  show*  that 
they  came  from  the  sun;  but  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  all  about  there  live  no  one  but  the 
Aztecs,  whom  not  even  Porfirio  Diaz  could 
conquer.  Once  he  sent  in  a  colonel  with 
eight  hundred  soldiers  to  force  their  way 
into  the  country,  but  the  Mixtecas  fell 
upon  them  and  killed  every  one,  except  a 
very  few  that  escaped.  Are  you  a  greater 
man  than  Diaz?” 

“No,  indeed!”  disclaimed  Anthony. 
“But  Diaz  was  not  there  or  the  soldiers 
would  never  have  been  beaten.  Did  not 
Don  Porfirio  at  the  battle  of  Puebla  defeat 
the  French  army  alone?  This  colonel  was 
only  half  a  man.” 

‘'Quien  sabel"  shrugged  Gonzales.  “But 
Don  Porfirio  is  very  brave.  Have  you 
noticed  that  we  have  the  same  name?” 

“I  have,  indeed!”  smiled  Gambel,  “but 
there  the  resemblance  ceases,  for  you  listen 
to  no  one  but  your  women.  Can  a  woman 
tell  her  husband  to  go?  He  might  think 
she  did  not  love  him!” 

“Madre  de  Diosl"  muttered  Porfirio. 
“Sometimes  I  think  I  will  go.” 

“Do  so,”  promised  Anthony,  “and  I  will 
leave  here  for  your  daughters  eight  thou¬ 
sand  p>esos  as  a  gift.  And  if  you  do  not 
return  I  will  deposit  at  the  bank  five  thou¬ 
sand  pesos  more  for  your  wife.  It  shall  be 
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hers  at  the  end  of  one  year.” 

“By  all  the  saints!”  exclaimed  Gonzales 
in  despair.  “I  cannot  make  up  my  mind! 
For  when  you  are  talking  it  is  all  very 
simple,  but  Maria  will  not  let  me  go.” 

“Listen,  amigo,”  reasoned  Gambel,  “if 
the  Indians  kill  you  then  who  would  pur¬ 
chase  their  needles?  Who  would  buy  the 
fine  white  cloth  that  you  get  for  their 
priests  and  the  blue  dyes  that  never  fade? 
Did  they  kill  you  when  they  had  you  be¬ 
fore?” 

“But  you!”  cried  the  old  man.  “Have 
you  lost  all  love  of  life?  Did  not  all  the 
other  white  men  die?  Then  why,  my 
friend,  do  you  torture  me  with  this  offer? 
Give  me  a  reason  and  I  will  go  gladly!” 

“Muy  Men,”  smiled  Anthony.  “Our  bar¬ 
gain  is  made.  Very  soon  we  will  be  on 
the  trail.  I  have  a  guardian  spirit  which 
puts  my  heart  above  fear.  Wherever  I 
go  I  return.  It  is  a  gift  from  the  sun, 
whom  my  ancestors  worshiped,  and  who 
has  colored  my  hair  and  your  own.  I  am 
a  child  of  the  sun  and  no  Indian  can  kill 
me.  I  am  not  afraid.  Will  you  go?” 

“I  will  go,”  agreed  Porfirio  and  from 
the  corridor  beyond,  a  listening  woman 
screamed. 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  DANCE  OF  THE  FreEFEIES 

TO  THE  west  of  Quitavaca,  beyond 
the  palms  and  the  dripping  jungle 
and  the  wooded  ranges  of  hills,  there 
rises  a  line  of  blue  incredibly  high  and 
straight — the  mountains  that  shut  in  Mixt- 
lan.  At  evening,  when  a  haze  rises  up 
from  the  smoking  valleys  like  a  veil  drawn 
across  the  sky,  they  turn  to  purple  and 
mauve;  at  dawn  they  show  deep  canons 
and  jagged  precipices;  but  to  the  eye  of 
Don  Porfirio  they  were  black  as  hell  itself, 
the  home  of  Aztec  devils  and  sorcerers. 

It  was  a  priest  of  Mixtlan,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  marriage,  who  had  brought 
this  curse  of  daughters  on  Porfirio.  For 
by  his  first  wife  he  had  had  three  sons, 
but  though  he  loved  Dona  Maria  she  bore 
him  nothing  but  daughters.  In  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  departure,  when  with  wailing 
women  looking  on  he  loaded  the  cargos  on 
his  four  stout  mules,  the  old  man,  behind 
his  hand,  whispered  his  troubles  to  An¬ 
thony  and  told  him  the  name  of  the  priest. 


It  was  Malinal,  the  high  priest  of  the  war 
god,  who  lived  at  Cohuatepec,  just  over 
the  peak. 

“He  is  a  devil!”  he  hissed.  “He  has 
sold  his  soul.  At  night  he  talks  with 
the  owl.  He  it  was  who  wished  to  kill  me 
when  the  cacique  at  Quanahuac  ordered 
the  people  to  send  me  home.  Malinal  is 
his  name.  Que  diaMol" 

He  threw  the  last  of  his  hitches  and 
while  Gambel  pulled  them  tight  the  old 
man  took  up  the  slack.  Though  he  was 
sixty  he  was  a  good  airier o  still. 

“Thus  it  was,”  he  explained  behind  the 
pack,  where  Maria  would  not  sense  what 
he  said.  “At  first  Malinal  wished  to  have 
me  killed.  But  when  Chimal  Popoca,  the 
cacique  at  Quanahuac,  gave  orders  for  my 
release,  Malinal  cast  me  ‘under  a  ^11. 
He  made  me  fall  in  love  with  a  Mixteca 
woman  whom  I  married  and  who  bore  me 
three  sons.  But  she  died  and  the  three 
sons  were  undutiful  to  their  father,  so  I 
wished  to  marry  again.  It  was  Maria— my 
sweetheart,  my  soul — see  now  how  she 
weeps  for  my  going!  Then  it  was  that 
Malinal  came  over  the  mountains  and 
gazed  at  me — and  her!  He  did  no  more, 
and  then  he  went  away — but  all  of  our 
children  were  girls!” 

“But  they  at  least  are  dutiful,”  observed 
Anthony.  “See  how  they  cling  to  their 
mother.  And  when  you  come  back,  with 
a  great  reward,  all  their  kisses  will  be  for 
you.  Is  all  ready  now  to  go?” 

“All  is  done,”  sighed  Porfirio,  “except 
the  hardest  task  of  all,  to  bid  farewell 
to  Maria.  Will  you  start  the  mules  over 
the  bridge?” 

He  stood  back  trembling,  but  Gambel 
shook  his  head. 

“No,”  he  said,  “it  is  better  to  wait,  for 
they  will  miss  their  master’s  voice.  Per¬ 
haps  on  the  bridge  one  might  fall,  and 
that  would  be  a  sign  of  bad  luck.” 

“Bad  luck!  Do  not  name  it!”  muttered 
the  old  man  in  his  beard.  “Something 
tells  me  I  shall  never  return.” 

“And  something  tells  me  that  you  will 
return  with  great  riches,”  returned  An¬ 
thony.  “Never  before  has  my  heart  been 
so  strong.  I  could  laugh,  except  for  your 
family.  But  remember,  Don  Porfirio,  all 
women  are  weak.  It  is  the  man’s  part  to 
do  and  decide.  So  kiss  them  quickly  now 
and  tell  them  to  go  and  pray.  Then  you 
and  I  will  cross  the  bridge.” 
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He  stepped  aside  grimly  and,  Don  Por- 
(rio  as  grim,  kissed  his  children  one  by 
But  when  he  came  to  his  wife  he 
Imrst  into  tears  and  Maria  threw  her  arms 
ibout  his  neck. 

!fBaitante!”  broke  in  Anthony,  putting 
jhand  on  his  shoulder,  and  Porfirio  raised 
hisbead. 

“Go  inside  the  house  and  pray  for  me,” 
it  commanded;  and  reluctantly  they  went 
nay.  Then,  taking  his  bell  mule,  he  led 
tht  way  across  the  bridge  which  trembled 
ind  swayed  with  their  weight;  and  as  the 
old  mtda  took  the  lead,  the  young  machos 
Mlowed  her  and  so  all  passed  over  un¬ 
banned. 

“Did  I  not  tell  you!”  cried  Anthony. 
“We  have  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety. 
Sow  lead  on.  We  are  children  of  the  sun.” 

Don  porfirio  looked  back  at  his 
long  house  beneath  the  palms  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  west.  With 
bis  own  eyes  he  had  seen  the  eight  bags 
oi  silver  pesos,  each  as  heavy  as  a  woman 
could  lift,  laid  away  in  the  vault  for  his 
daughters.  Beside  them  lay  hve  others,  to 
go  to  Maria  at  his  death,  or  to  him  on 
bis  safe  return.  All  the  town  had  come 
to  see,  the  young  gentlemen  were  making 
tyts  at  his  ninas,  his  brave  deed  would 
ntver  be  forgotten — and  yet  he  turned 
any  with  a  sigh.  Life  was  sweet  there 
bomth  the  rustling  p>alms. 

Through  the  aisles  of  the  matted  forest, 
there  lianas  like  huge  grapevines  made  a 
network  high  up  in  the  trees,  they  followed 
the  old  Indian  trail.  Where  undergrowth 
blocked  their  way  they  hacked  through 
with  machetes,  and  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
bw  they  came  out  of  the  jungle  into  a 
cototry  of  barren  hills  and  rocks.  And 
there,  being  wearied  by  their  long  journey 
through  the  heat,  they  made  camp  and 
cooked  a  supper  of  the  best. 

Two  mules  of  their  four  were  loaded 
with  provisions,  another  with  bottled 
thinks  and  soda-pop  to  delight  their  savage 
h«te;  but  the  last  mule  of  all  was  laden 
roh  presents  to  buy  the^good  will  of  the 
chiefs.  Here  were  silks  and  fine  handker¬ 
chiefs,  French  candies  and  rare  liqueurs; 
aid  to  cheer  the  old  man’s  heart  Anthony 
•Iicaed  a  bottle  of  cognac  and  poured  him 
tfenerous  cup. 

"Soludr  he  saluted.  “A  journey  well 
I  antted  is  half  done.  And  now  that  we 


can  see  the  hills,  show  me  the  way,  Don 
Porfirio,  to  this  country  where  no  man 
goes.” 

“They  go,”  corrected  Porfirio,  “but  they 
do  not  come  back.  It  is  like  the  lion’s  den 
in  the  fable,  when  he  pretended  to  be  sick 
and  called  on  all  the  animals  to  visit  him. 
But  the  fox,  who  was  wise,  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  tracks  and  found  them  all  pointing 
one  way.” 

“Prudent  fox!”  observed  Anthony.  “But 
we  are  like  those  heroes  who  diared  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  Look,  here  is 
wine,  to  warm  the  lion’s  heart;  here  is 
sodawater,  to  explode  and  amuse  him;  and 
here  in  my  medicine  chest  I  have  many 
potent  remedies  to  heal  the  ailing  and 
sick.  Have  another  capita  of  this  golden 
liqueur  and  show  me  the  trail  to  Mixtlan.” 

“It  goes  yonder,”  and  Gonzales  pointed, 
his  palm  to  the  sky,  “over  that  mountain 
which  seems  so  low.  But  when  you  have 
topped  it  two  days  will  be  gone  and  our 
journey  just  begun.  Beyond  it  lies  a  coun¬ 
try  too  desolate  for  men  to  live,  given  over 
entirely  to  ants.  I  assure  you,  for  twenty 
leagues,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
their  mud  nests,  rising  like  huts.  If  you 
strike  one  a  sliarp  blow  or  stumble  across 
it  in  the  night-time  it  falls  to  nothing  into 
a  pit;  and  there  a  million  ants  will  pick 
your  bones  white,  for  you  will  never  climb 
out  alive.” 

“Very  well,”  nodded  Gambel.  “So  much 
for  the  valley  of  ants.  And  from  there  on 
what  do  we  find?” 

“A  great  desert  of  thorns  where  nothing 
can  live,  except  wild  hogs  called  javalinas. 
They  travel  in  bands,  sometimes  number¬ 
ing  several  hundred,  and  if  one  of  them  is 
injured  and  gives  its  loud  cry  the  others 
will  charge  in  and  rend  you.  The  natives 
fear  to  kill  them.  But  if  you  escape  their 
attacks  it  will  be  only  to  fall  the  victim 
of  countless  millions  of  fleas.  Only  by 
traveling  at  night  and  keeping  always  at 
a  trot  is  it  possible  to  come  through  alive, 
and  our  mules  will  be  bit  to  the  blood.” 

“And  then?”  inquired  Anthony.  “The 
pass?” 

“High  mountains!”  shrilled  Porfirio.  “So 
high  that  it  always  rains  and  the  natives 
wear  grass  capes  to  shed  the  downpour. 
And  in  caverns  beneath  the  rocks  there 
live  people  who  always  hide,  because  the 
Aztecs  brutally  kill  them.  There  are  cliffs 
there  so  high  that  they  cut  off  the  sun 
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and  narrow  defiles  above  which  are  bal¬ 
anced  rocks.  But,  because  we  have  sent 
word  and  received  permission  to  enter,  the 
guard  will  let  us  pass.” 

“Ah!”  smiled  Gambel.  “Then  what 
what  more  do  you  want?  Except,  perhaps, 
one  more  little  drink.” 

He  poured  out  a  nightcap  for  his  down¬ 
cast  companion,  who  already  had  stretched 
out  by  the  fire;  and  soon,  under  the  stars, 
they  lay  sleeping  side  by  side,  while  the 
mule  bells  jangled  near. 

D\WN  came,  and  with  many  groan- 
ings  the  mules  submitted  to  their 
packs  and  started  ahead  down  the 
trail;  nor  did  they  cross  the  mountains 
until  two  days  had  passed,  although  they 
had  seemed  so  near.  Hills  and  forests 
intervened  and  not  a  human  being  ap¬ 
peared  or  made  a  smoke  in  that  desolate 
land.  It  was  deserted,  except  for  the 
wary  deer  and  game  which  trotted  away 
in  surprise;  and  on  the  third  day  they 
entered  the  Valle  de  Las  Hormigas,  where 
the  ant  nests  rose  by  the  score. 

To  try  one,  Anthony  struck  it  a  blow 
from  his  mule  and  the  paperlike  structure 
collapsed  into  its  pit,  while  the  ants  came 
pouring  forth.  But  they  gave  off  an  angry 
odor  which  roused  others  down  the  wind 
and  after  that  he  was  content  to  hurry  on. 
From  early  dawn  till  late  at  night  they 
scurried  across  the  plains  avoiding  the  col¬ 
onies  of  ants,  until  at  last  a  high  ridge 
delivered  them  from  the  pests  and  they 
were  able  to  throw  off  their  packs. 

Then  over  broken  country  they  toiled 
on  for  days  and  days  until  Anthony  was 
hopelessly  lost,  but  the  old  man  kept  on, 
traveling  by  landmarks  he  knew,  until  he 
came  to  the  Valley  of  Fleas.  Yet  here, 
except  occasionally,  their  numbers  proved 
a  fable;  and  the  javalinas,  too,  let  them 
pass.  Only  the  switching  of  tails  and  the 
vicious  stamp  of  feet  told  of  the  suffering 
their  pack  mules  endured  and,  as  they 
mounted  the  heights  beyond,  the  swarm¬ 
ing  fleas  let  go  and  fell  back  half  frozen 
into  the  dust. 

That  night  from  the  slope  of  the  mighty 
Cohua  Mountains  they  looked  back  across 
the  desert  which  lay  at  their  feet,  and 
Don  Porfirio  sighed.  In  a  little  valley 
just  below,  a  thousand  huge  fireflies 
carried  on  their  dance  of  death;  and  as 
one,  passing  near,  suddenly  put  out 


its  light  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“They  know,”  he  said,  “each  luciernm 
is  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  dead.  And  now 
when  they  see  us  on  the  trail  to  Mixtlaa| 
they  put  out  their  lanterns  for  a  sign.” 

“Would  you  turn  back  to  Quitavaa. 
then?”  ^ 

“Not  I,”  answered  Porfirio.  “For  I  have 
sworn  by  all  the  saints  never  to  fail  yon, 
wherever  you  go.  But  if  in  the  United 
States  there  is  some  woman  you  love,  or 
some  little  one  who  awaits  your  re¬ 
turn - ” 


“There  is  no  one,”  said  Gambel.  “If  I 
should  die  tomorrow  no  woman  would  shed 
a  tear.” 

“Pero  not”  protested  Gonzales.  “There 
is  one  that  I  know  of,  though  in  truth  she 
has  small  cause  to  love  you.  But  little 
Rosita,  my  youngest  child,  came  running 
to  say  she  would  pray  for  you.” 

“Then  to  repay  her,”  smiled  Anthony, 
“I  will  make  you  a  promise.  Within  ti 
year  her  papd  shall  return.  But  you  must 
keep  a  stout  heart  when,  as  soon  must 
occur,  the  Aztecas  come  out  to  meet  us. 
Speak  boldly  in  their  language,  telling  the 
chiefs  I  am  Don  Antonio,  whose  fathen 
worshiped  the  sun.  Tell  them  also  I  have 
no  fear,  for  no  Indian  can  kill  me  while 
I  can  kill  many  of  them.  If  any  doubt 
my  word  I  will  make  magic  before  them, 
or  fight  any  four  of  them  alone.  All  I 
want  is  to  see  their  cacique.” 

“But  the  Aztecs,”  objected  Porfirio,  “are 
very  jealous  of  Chimal  PojxKa,  Smoking 
Shield.  He  worships  the  sun,  but  these 
in  the  mountains  have  gone  back  to  their 
ancient  war  gods.” 

“Nevertheless,  I  will  go  among  them 
and  make  my  way  to  Quanahuac,  because 
Chimal  Popoca  has  given  me  permission. 
And  perhaps  he  will  send  a  guard,  to  usher 
me  to  his  city.  But  if  not,  I  will  go  in 
alone.” 

“Not  alone,”  answered  Porfirio,  “for  I 
will  be  with  you.  And  already  they  have 
seen  our  fire,  so  now  we  cannot  go  back. 
But  I  fear  that  tomorrow  we  shall  die.” 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  high  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Cohuas,  over  which  they  must 
make  their  way;  and,  like  fireflies  in  the 
distance,  Gambel  saw  a  succession  of  ar¬ 
rows,  writhing  up  like  flaming  snakes  into 
the  sky. 

“They  are  fire  arrows,”  explained  Gon¬ 
zales,  “which  the  watchers  on  the  heights 
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jioot  up  to  warn  those  below.  Many 
tiines  when  I  was  a  boy  I  saw  them,  like 
the  fireflies  which  circle  this  valley  below. 
But  have  you  noticed  how  each  arrow 
turns  and  dies?” 

Anthony  watched,  for  he  knew  the  old 
nan’s  belief  in  signs,  and  at  last  he  gave 
a  shout. 

“There  went  one,”  he  said,  “that  made 
its  circle  to  the  ground.” 

“But  only  one!”  replied  Porfirio  sadly. 

“If  one  of  us  comes  back  it  shall  be 
jDU,”  promised  Antonio.  “I  will  do  that 
for  Rosita  and  her  prayers.” 

“Ah,  my  little  ones — my  Maria,”  the 
old  man  sighed.  “Even  now  they  are 
praying  for  my  life.  But  who  can  tell 
fhat  vrill  happen  tomorrow?” 

CHAPTER  VI 

MALINAL 

CfG  and  merrily  the  circling  fireflies 
jigged  their  macabre  dance  of 
death  but  as  the  sky  paled  in  the 
ast  they  put  out  their  lanterns  and  Porfi¬ 
rio  caught  up  his  mules.  A  cold  wind  drew 
down  the  canon  as  they  turned  their 
facts  towards  the  heights,  where  the  fire 
urows  had  leaped  like  writhing  snakes; 
kravy  mists  mantled  the  peaks  and  closed 
in  as  they  mounted;  but  still  with  reluc¬ 
tant  steps  the  pack  train  plodded  on  and 
Porfirio  thwacked  the  laggards  from  be- 
kind.  Only  now  he  cursed  them  no  more. 

In  the  lead,  to  guide  the  way  and  help 
those  that  fell,  Anthony  Gambel  rode  his 
■ouse-colored  mule;  but  the  rifle  on  his 
saddle  hung  loose  in  its  scabbard  and  his 
shirt  was  half  open  in  front.  Not  even 
Gonzales  knew  of  the  pistols  beneath  his 
Mswra,  so  carefully  were  the  gun  slings 
bdden;  but  in  a  battle  he  would  be  armed 
with  a  six-shooter  in  each  hand  as  if  by 
some  magic  power.  For  in  his  warrior’s 
code  there  was  but  one  way  to  die — the 
Vikings  had  gone  down  fighting. 

They  toiled  up  deep  ravines  on  whose 
*ater-worn  rocks  the  sun  had  never  shone. 
Mules  fell  on  the  slippery  boulders  and 
pwned  at  each  step  as  they  struggled 
*hrou^  the  drizzly  rain.  Then,  as  they 
pined  the  first  heights  and  the  clouds  fell 
Wiind  them,  they  took  a  winding  trail  to- 
^ds  the  pass.  The  air  was  keen  and 
linn,  their  flanks  pumped  like  bellows  as 


they  paused  at  each  turn  to  look  back; 
but  behind  them,  inexorably,  their  master 
flogged  them  on  and  they  turned  to  their 
labor  with  deep  grunts. 

Up  a  pass  so  long  and  winding  that  it 
seemed  to  have  no  end  they  fought  their 
way  towards  the  rim  of  the  beyond,  and 
suddenly  in  the  mud  Anthony  spied  a 
single  footprint,  the  toes  spreading  wide 
apart.  Here  some  savage  had  passed,  and 
where  one  had  left  his  footprint  a  hundred 
might  have  gone  without  a  sign.  He  threw 
ofl  his  poncho  and  shook  out  his  yellow 
locks,  and  in  an  instant  men  rose  up  all 
about  him. 

They  were  naked  but  for  a  breechclout 
and  the  Mexican-tiger  skin  which  each 
warrior  had  slung  over  his  shoulders,  and 
they  stood  like  wild  animals  at  gaze.  Be¬ 
neath  their  bristling  black  hair  their  search¬ 
ing  eyes  gleamed  wickedly;  arrows  were 
set  to  their  short,  heavy  bows;  and  each 
man  at  his  belt  had  a  long  knife,  almost  a 
sword,  and  a  copper  ball  on  the  end  of  a 
club.  For  a  minute  they  stood  set,  as  if 
waiting  some  signal,  and  Anthony  threw 
up  his  hand. 

“Wanol"  he  cried  in  the  Indian  greet¬ 
ing;  and  Gonzales  began  to  shout  from  be¬ 
hind.  The  mules  stood  bunched  and  star¬ 
ing,  too  tired  to  stampede,  and  Porfirio 
came  up  on  the  run.  Then  in  the  deep, 
guttural  duck-language  he  began  a  long 
oration,  pointing  to  Anthony  with  defer¬ 
ential  respect.  There  was  a  silence,  and 
from  the  band  a  warrior  stepped  forth, 
holding  a  peeled  white  wand,  tipp)ed  with 
green.  It  was  Ishtli,  whom  Gambel  had 
seen  in  the  jungle  when  he  came  to  view 
the  temple  of  the  sun. 

What  he  said,  Don  Porfirio  interpreted 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  Anthony  lis¬ 
tened  calmly. 

“Tell  the  stranger,’  said  Isthtli,  “that  I 
come  from  Chimal  Popoca,  the  High  Priest 
and  Ruler  of  Mixtlan.  This  wand  is  a 
symbol  of  his  power.  I  have  been  sent 
with  these  warriors  to  escort  him  through 
the  country,  where  many  will  be  eager  to 
slay  him;  but  let  him  think  once  more' 
whether  he  will  not  turn  back,  for  we 
know  that  his  errand  is  evil.  He  has  come 
to  spy  out  our  land.  If  he  enters  he  can 
never  return.” 

“Tell  the  messenger,”  answered  An¬ 
thony,  “that  I  am  Don  Antonio,  who 
claim  my  lineage  from  the  sun.  I  am 
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sorry  if  they  think  that  my  errand  is  evil, 
but  I  will  show  them  that  my  heart  is 
good.  1  come  to  heal  the  sick,  to  cause 
the  lame  to  walk,  to  bring  presents  for 
the  cacique  and  his  chiefs.  As  for  those 
who  wish  to  kill  me,  I  am  not  afraid,  for 
no  Indian  can  take  my  life.  With  this 
gun  I  can  protect  myself,  and  by  calling 
on  my  magic  I  can  strike  an  army  dead, 
though  my  ways  are  ways  of  p>eace.  I  will 
go  in — let  the  messenger  lead  on.” 

Porfirio  interpreted,  word  for  word,  and 
Ishtli  stood  for  a  moment,  his  shrewd  eyes 
fixed  on  Anthony.  He  was  a  tall,  hand¬ 
some  man  with  a  massive,  leonine  head; 
and,  as  Gambel  saw  his  shoulders  and  the 
blue  of  his  eyes,  it  came  over  him  that 
here  was  a  white  man.  Yet  his  skin  was 
dark,  his  bristling  hair  was  coarse  and 
wiry  and  he  regarded  him  with  savage 
scorn. 

“Tell  the  stranger,”  he  said  to  Gonzales, 
“that  we  know  his  purpose  well;  and  if  he 
enters  he  shall  never  return.  Others  have 
come  here  before,  against  the  will  of  our 
people,  and  every  one  has  perished.  Let 
him  consider  and  turn  back  now.” 

“I  will  enter,”  answered  Anthony  grimly 
and  Porfirio  crossed  himself  again.  Then, 
with  the  guard  all  about,  they  toiled  up 
the  last  slope  until  they  came  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  pass.  Muttering  a  prayer  to 
the  saints,  Gonzales  looked  back  at  the 
murk  which  hung  over  his  distant  home, 
but  up  in  front  Don  Antonio  spurred  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  gaze  at  the  Forbidden 
Land.  Long  slopes  and  wooded  ridges  led 
down  into  a  fairyland  of  white  clifis  and 
broad,  verdant  valleys,  sleeping  peacefully 
in  the  shadows  of  craggy  peaks.  For 
the  mountains  on  which  they  stood  struck 
a  circle  about  Mixtlan,  cutting  it  off  from 
the  ocean  beyond. 

Yet  something  on  the  wind,  or  per¬ 
haps  its  cool  breath,  suggested  the 
proximity  of  the  sea;  and  as  An¬ 
thony  sensed  its  nearness  it  came  over  him 
suddenly  that  there  he  would  make  his 
escape.  There,  despite  their  guarded 
passes,  he  might  win  to  the  sea  and  sail 
away  as  the  sun-god  had  gone.  Or,  fail¬ 
ing,  he  might  live  here  always,  since  al¬ 
ready  he  was  a  savage  at  heart.  He  turned  . 
quickly,  and  Ishtli  was  smiling. 

“Tell  the  stranger,”  he  said  to  Gon¬ 
zales,  “that  he  can  never  escape.  Will 


he  turn  back  or  go  down  to  his  death?" 

“I  will  go  down,”  returned  Antboi^, 
smiling  back,  and  Ishtli  led  the  way.  Bit 
now  from  his  shoulders  he  unslung  a  stil, 
round  shield  and  held  it  in  front  of  hs 
body;  his  men  took  spare  arrows  in  thes 
hands;  and  at  last  at  a  rocky  place  there 
was  the  honk  of  a  conch  shell  and  evety 
bush  gave  up  its  man.  They  rose  sud¬ 
denly,  in  a  great  circle,  swarthy  men  with 
unkempt  hair  and  bows  with  set  arrowi 
in  their  hands;  and  Gambel  knew  by  tto 
faces  they  were  Aztecas. 

Their  noses  were  huge  and  humped,  like 
an  eagle’s  beak;  their  mouths  were  wide 
and  grinning;  and  in  their  eyes,  beneath 
their  tangled,  unwashed  hair,  there  shooe 
a  rude  hatred  of  the  foreigner.  Over  thei 
shoulders,  instead  of  tiger  skins,  they  wore 
hides  of  the  shaggy  bears  which  inhabited 
those  frozen  heights;  and  in  the  lead  in  a 
black  robe  there  stood  an  Aztec  priest,! 
knife  of  black  obsidian  in  his  hand. 

“That  is  Malinal!”  hissed  Porfirio^ 
clutching  frantically  at  Gambel’s  amt 
“The  devil  who  made  my  children  all  girh 
And  ^ith  that  knife  he  cuts  out  men’i 
hearts!” 

Anthony  answered  him  with  a  smile, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt 
the  cold  clutch  of  fear.  Malinal  had  raised 
his  knife  and  as  it  flashed  against  the  sky 
the  Aztecas  gave  vent  to  their  war  cry. 

“Ah,  hah,  hahT  they  yelled,  sudderiy 
brandishing  their  long  war  clubs;  and  to 
add  to  the  din  a  dozen  huge  conch  shds 
began  to  bray  and  roar.  No  voice  could 
be  heard  above  the  deafening  chorus  of 
whoops  and  beaten  shields  and  echoing 
conchs,  but  when  the  noise  was  at  its 
height  Malinal  lowered  his  knife  and  in* 
stantly  the  uproar  was  stilled.  Then  he 
stepped  forth  and  in  the  sudden  silence 
began  an  impassioned  harangue. 

“He  says,”  interpreted  Porfirio,  “that 
you  and  I  must  be  killed,  because  we  have 
entered  the  Forbidden  Land.” 

“And  what  says  Ishtli?”  asked  Anthony. 

“He  says  he  has  orders  from  Giimal 
Popoca  to  escort  us  to  Quanahuac.” 

Ishtli  closed  his  short  speech  and  h^ 
up  his  wand,  but  the  Aztecas  did  not  give 
way. 

“He  says,”  went  on  Porfirio  as  Malinal 
began  to  shout,  “that  he  has  come  to  cat 
out  your  heart.” 

“Tell  him  to  come  on,  then,”  challenged 
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Anthony,  whipping  out  his  rifle,  “and  I 
fill  fe^  his  carcass  to  the  dogs.” 

He  stepped  down  off  his  mule  and  ad- 
nDced  a  few  steps  and  all  the  Aztecs  but 
jlilinal  drew  back.  He  stood,  his  old  back 
tanped,  his  toothless  jaws  yammering,  his 
jlfiming  stone  knife  raised  threateningly; 
ind  wiUi  the  swiftness  of  light  Gambel 
gapped  up  his  gun  and  fired  at  the  trem- 
liljng  blade.  A  dozen  glittering  fragments 
tent  flashing  through  the  air  as  the  ob- 
was  shattered  by  the  bullet;  but 
Ualinal,  still  clutching  the  handle,  raved 
a.  Then  looking  up  suddenly,  he  saw 
tbt  the  blade  was  gone  and  that  the  men 
kehind  him  had  fled. 

“Come  on  and  fight  me!”  dared  Gambel, 
griding  boldly  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
dd  priest  shuffled  malevolently  towards 
Mb;  but  before  they  came  together  Ishtli 
gnng  in  between  them  and  held  up  his 
peded  white  wand.  Malinal  stepped  aside, 
shouting  his  curses,  but  with  leonine 
gnd  nature  the  tiger  soldiers  filed  past 
iim  as  they  would  past  a  yapping  dog. 

“He  is  a  devil!”  pronounced  Porfirio, 
loosing  himself  for  the  hundredth  time; 
te  Anthony  looked  back  and  smiled. 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  WAR  god’s  TEMPLE 

The  road  into  the  Unknown  Land 
led  down  a  smoky  canon  where 
charcoal  burners,  hardly  human, 
dtfred  wood  in  closed  pits  for  the  braziers 
d  the  cities  below.  Rumors  had  fled  on 
Wore,  bearing  news  of  their  approach, 
■d  every  hovel  and  village  was  deserted. 
Wy  the  dogs  remained  behind,  to  rush 
■twith  hared  teeth  at  the  strangers  whose 
tot  they  had  caught;  and  club  as  they 
ooW  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
ford  to  beat  them  off.  It  was  as  if  the 
*nge  hate  of  their  Aztec  masters  had 
wounicated  itself  to  these  curs,  and  at 
Ike  third  village  they  encountered,  Ishtli 
j  '•oed  boldly  in  and  occupied  the  house 
1  d  the  chief. 

Ihis  was  larger  than  the  rest,  a  spacious, 
td-ioofed  structure  made  of  squared 
|*W8set  in  lime;  and  over  the  braziers 
^  they  found  there  the  tiger  soldiers 
■dlai  strips  of  meat  which  they  ate  with 
(•tdod  corn,  boiled  in  milk.  That  they 
veterans  was  made  evident  by  the 


thorough  manner  in  which  they  foraged  for 
goat’s  milk  and  eggs,  and  the  grim  cap¬ 
tain,  Ishtli,  paid  no  more  heed  to  the  skulk¬ 
ing  inhabitants  than  he  did  to  their  yelling 
dogs.  Guards  were  set  and  the  strangers’ 
baggage  safely  stored  in  the  big  main 
room,  and  then,  as  the  captain  squatted 
down  by  the  fire,  Anthony  made  the  first 
advance  to  win  his  friendship. 

From  one  well  filled  pack  he  fetched  out 
a  box  of  candy,  neatly  wrapped  in  bright 
French  foil;  and  after  Ishtli  had  accepted 
it,  Gambel  brought  out  more  bonbons, 
which  he  had  Porfirio  give  to  the  men. 
Silk  handkerchiefs  were  distributed  with 
a  prodigal  hand  and  to  top  off  the  evening 
Anthony  called  for  the  soda-pop,  that  sure 
way  to  the  savage  heart.  But  when  Gon¬ 
zales  uncapped  it  they  exhibited  no  sur¬ 
prise,  drinking  it  off  with  the  greatest 
aplomb.  Somewhere,  at  some  time,  they 
had  visited  civilization  and  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  white  man’s  miracles,  and 
in  the  blue  eyes  of  Ishtli  there  was  a 
shrewd,  appraising  smile  which  left  Gambel 
vaguely  uneasy.  Only  one  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  possessions  earned  more  than  a  passing 
glance  and  that  was  his  special  rifle. 

“Where  is  the  hammer?”  he  asked, 
working  his  thumb  for  a  sign  as  Anthony 
put  it  into  his  hands;  and  Porfirio  re¬ 
sponded  in  Mixtecan. 

“It  has  none,”  he  boasted.  “It  is  a 
magic  rifle,  which  shoots  only  when  my 
master  wills.  And  whatever  he  shoots  at 
he  kills.” 

Ishtli  shrugged  his  Moulders  doubtfully, 
searching  breech  and  lock  alike  for  some 
sign  of  a  hidden  release;  but  the  gunsmith 
had  set  the  trigger  within  the  guard  itself, 
where  at  a  touch  it  would  fly  into  place. 
Seek  as  he  would,  the  wily  savage  could 
find  no  sign  of  it  and  he  passed  the  gun 
back  in  disgust. 

“Tomorrow,”  he  said,  “we  shall  see.” 

And  Anthony  knew  then  that  his  trial  had 
begun. 

But  in  all  San  Bias  there  had  not  been  a 
native  who  could  master  the  m5rstery  of 
this  rifle.  It  had  been  made  to  order  at  a 
great  arms  factory  as  a  protection  against 
savage  treachery.  A  bolt  locked  the  action 
and  in  the  hands  of  an  Indian,  Gambel’s 
weapon  could  not  be  used  against  him; 
but  when  he  picked  it  up  and  released  the 
secret  spring  a  trigger  leaped  miraculously 
into  place.  As  fast  as  he  wished,  sixteen 
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shots  could  be  fired,  and  he  had  practiced 
until  he  could  shoot  to  a  hair.  ^  in  the 
morning,  when  he  felt  the  eyes  of  Ishtli 
fixed  upon  him,  he  answered  his  gaze  with 
a  smile. 

They  had  come  down  from  the  frozen 
heights  to  a  broad  valley  between  high 
cliffs,  whose  white  walls  reflected  the  heat 
of  the  sun;  and  in  deep  caves,  where  softer 
strata  had  fallen  away,  macaws  and  parrots 
dwelt  by  the  thousands.  Flying  always  in 
pairs  they  poured  in  and  out,  waking  the 
echoes  with  their  raucous  outcries;  and  at 
the  approach  of  the  party  they  flowed  out 
in  a  gorgeous  cascade  of  red  and  yellow 
and  green.  But,  though  he  watched  them, 
the  crafty  Ishtli  did  not  point  out  one  to 
shoot  until  a  single  pair  came  winging  by. 
Then  with  a  jerk  of  his  wand  he  made 
the  pantomime  of  shooting  a  gun  and  An¬ 
thony  whipped  out  his  rifle.  But  quick 
as  he  was,  the  mouse-colored  mule  was 
quicker,  and  it  shied  before  he  could  fire. 

Ishtli  laughed  as  Gambel  hastily  lowered 
his  gun  to  grab  at  the  bridle  reins;  and 
the  tiger  clad  soldiers,  though  the  gifts 
had  softened  their  hate,  regarded  his  dis¬ 
comfiture  with  broad  grins. 

“Shoot  these!”  signaled  Ishtli  as  another 
pair  winged  by,  but  Anthony  shook  his 
head. 

“Tell  him,”  he  said  to  Porfirio,  “that  the 
parrots  are  too  near.  I  will  shoot  that  big 
eagle  on  the  cliff.” 

He  pointed  to  a  bald  eagle  which, 
perched  above  its  nest,  looked  down  on 
the  valley  far  below;  and  Ishtli  nodded 
eagerly.  Gambel  raised  his  sights  care¬ 
fully  and  at  the  crack  of  the  rifle  the  great 
bird  let  go  and  dropped,  but  as  he  struck 
against  the  cliff  his  mate  sprang  from  her 
nest  and  flew  away,  straight  over  their 
heads.  Scarcely  a  moment  had  elapsed 
and  yet,  without  seeming  to  load,  he  shot 
her  down  in  midair.  She  came  hurtling 
to  earth  with  a  mighty  thud  not  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  trail,  and  Ishtli  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  mouth  to  express  his  admira¬ 
tion  and  astonishment.  Even  Porfirio  was 
astounded  and  the  soldiers,  from  hostile 
grins,  suddenly  burst  into  laughing  shouts. 

Never  again  would  Anthony  make  two 
quicker  or  luckier  shots.  The  fates  had 
been  with  him  that  day.  And  despite  their 
entreaties  he  put  up  his  gun  and  shook  his 
head  at  their  clamorings.  He  had  won 
their  respect,  at  least,  for  killing  was 


their  business,  and  Ishtli  nodded  griori), 
“He  shoots  well,”  he  said  to  Porfii#- 
and  the  tiger  men  strode  on,  smiling.  ' 
They  were,  as  Anthony  could  see,  x 
picked  body  of  soldiers,  taller  and  stroip 
than  the  runty  Aztecas,  and  in  each  coa. 
tenance  there  was  reflected  the  rugged  coi- 
fidence  of  their  chief  and  his  contem 
for  the  natives  that  they  passed.  Eveiy 
man  now  wore  a  mantle  of  white,  natm 
cotton  w^hich  they  laid  aside  when  they 
stripped  for  battle,  and  they  swung  don 
the  road  as  fast  as  the  mules  could  trot 
until  they  came  within  sight  of  a  ton 
It  was  larger  than  the  rest  and  above  it 
towered  a  pyramid  from  whose  sumni 
there  rose  puffs  of  black  smoke. 

“This  is  Cohuatepec,  where  I  ns 
raised,”  stated  Porfirio.  “And  that  is  tk 
temple  of  the  war  god.” 

“Of  Huitzil  Opochtli?”  demanded  Gan- 
bel  eagerly;  and  Gonzales  shrugged  and 
nodded. 

“And  Malinal!”  he  added  significanfly. 
“That  smoke  is  to  summon  the  people." 

“I  see,”  replied  Anthony  and,  drawhi 
out  his  rifle,  he  thrust  in  two  loaded  cart¬ 
ridges. 

The  captain  shouted  an  order  and 
with  military  promptness  the  tiger 
soldiers  threw  off  their  mantk 
Then,  tucking  them  under  their  belts,  they 
tightened  their  bow  strings  and  struck  np 
a  wild,  barbaric  chant.  Dogs  and  childtei 
came  forth  to  meet  them  and  from  the 
summit  of  the  temple  a  great  drum  pulsed 
and  boomed.  The  streets  filled  and 
emptied  again  and  then,  in  the  centnd 
square,  Gambel  saw  the  mob  massed 
against  them.  But  Ishtli  strode  on  arro¬ 
gantly,  holding  the  wand  of  Chimal  Popoa 
high  up  for  all  to  see;  and  the  people  gave 
way  until  the  little  procession  had  cone 
to  the  middle  of  the  plaza. 

Then  from  the  platform  of  the  temple 
the  huge  cylindrical  drum  set  up  a  loute 
roar.  Black-robed  priests  came  pour^ 
out  from  their  underground  rooms  lik 
ants  whose  nest  has  been  struck,  and  alxw* 
the  thunder  of  the  drum  a  savage  cry  arose 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  crowd.  ^ 
“They  are  saying:  ‘Kill  the  strairgersl’ 
interpreted  Porfirio;  and  bis  face  was  i$ 
white  as  his  beard. 

Ishtli  unslung  the  short  war  club 
he  carried  on  his  hip,  made  of  a  heavy 
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grinlf,  copper  ball  attached  to  a  stick,  and  as  the 
Porfiiii;  g)b  pressed  in  he  shouted  a  sudden  order, 
ing.  raised  his  club  and  struck.  In  an 

see,  I  every  tiger  soldier  had  snatched 
iB  o«ni  weapon  and  without  the  least  com- 
coiw  p^on  or  respect  for  woman  or  priest  they 
geda*-  lot  the  yelling  Aztecs  back.  Another 
onteofl  Oder  rang  out  and  in  a  compact  wedge 
Iky  fought  their  way  to  the  temple 
!,  natm  steps. 

en  the)r  Mules  and  men  alike  were  forced  up  the 
>g  don  inid  stairs  by  the  pressure  of  the  seething 
uld  trot  ^  but,  having  set  the  temple  behind 
a  ton  tan,  Ishtli  turned  upon  the  populace  and 
ibove  it  feye  them  furiously  back.  Then,  mount- 
sumnl  iig  up  higher  and  holding  his  wand  aloft, 
k  spoke  in  warning  tones  to  the  crowd. 

I  ns  Ita  hardly  had  he  ended  when,  from  the 
it  is  tk  MSS  of  priests  above,  Malinal  himself 
stepped  forth.  He  was  dressed  in  a  robe 
d  Gan-  ft  somber  black,  and  at  his  back,  as  he 
ted  and  taonced,  follow^  a  double  row  of  priests 
ik1i  bearing  a  long  staff  tipped  with  feath- 
hcantly.  «.  The  gorgeous  plumes  waved  about 
)ple.”  tan  like  tropical  palms,  some  green,  some 
drawing  jeBow,  some  red;  and  as  he  came  to  a 
ed  cart*  kit,  lifting  his  hand  for  silence,  the  tur- 
Uent  multitude  was  stilled. 

Anthony  looked  on  almost  in  awe,  for 
ler  and  >  the  full  panoply  of  his  office  he  had 
ie  tiga  taken  on  a  dignity  almost  regal ;  but  when 
nante  »ith  angry  barkings  the  old  priest  pointed 
ts,  they  at  ton,  he  realized  his  sinister  power.  He 
ruck  (p  ns  a  man  born  to  rule,  to  sway  men  to 
[hildra  kiiwill;  and,  having  met  with  defeat  at 
om  tk  tksommit  of  the  pass,  his  voice  trembled 
I  pulsed  adth  vindictive  spite.  When  he  paused 
;d  and  after  a  shouted  question  and  the  people 
central  nwered  back,  Porfirio  spoke  fearfuly  in 
massed  Gnbel’s  ear. 

in  ano*  “He  has  sworn,”  he  said,  “by  the  left 
Popoa  tob  of  the  sacred  bird  that  you  shall 
)le  gne  lew  pass  this  spot  alive.  He  says  you 
d  coot  are  a  devil  who  have  taken  this  form  to 
fenve  those  who  worship  the  sun.” 
temple  Malinal  advanced  a  step  nearer,  his  shak- 
L  louder  leg  hand  outstretched  as  he  pointed  to  the 
pouriag  lan  he  would  slay;  and  Anthony,  whose 
ns  like  td  form  rose  head  and  shoulders  above 
d  abo*e  kb  guard,  felt  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  upon 
yaroee  km.  They  were  watching,  and  if  he 
*kowed  the  slightest  trace  of  fear  they 
gets!’*  "inild  rush  in  and  bear  him  to  the  sacrifice, 
was  as  No  longer  was  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
P®e  before  concealed  behind  the  veil  of 
)  whick  Bystery.  On  this  high,  smoke-plumed 
heavy  pyramid  they  had  been  laid  across  the 
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stone  and  their  hearts  cut  out  for  the  war 
god. 

Close  about  him,  their  faces  drawn,  their 
weapons  ready  to  strike,  stood  Ishtli  and 
his  faithful  guard;  but  they  too  were  aliens 
in  this  land.  They  were  Zapotecs,  fairer 
of  skin  and  bolder  of  eye,  but  outnumbered 
a  hundred  to  one.  Porfirio’s  voice  quav¬ 
ered  as,  after  a  passionate  appeal,  he  in¬ 
terpreted  Malinal’s  words;  and,  seized  by 
a  sudden  impulse,  Anthony  turned  and 
whipped  up  his  gun.  Then  as  Malinal 
paused  and  a  hush  fell  on  the  crowd  he 
strode  towards  him,  up  the  broad 
stairs. 

Death  was  near  now  and  the  end  could 
only  be  postponed,  but  before  he  died  An¬ 
thony  had  it  in  his  power  to  strike  down 
this  treacherous  priest.  One  flip  of  his 
gun  barrel  and,  whether  he  fled  or  fought 
back,  the  high  priest  of  Huitzil  Opochtli 
would  drop  dead. 

“Old  man,”  he  said  in  Spanish  as  the 
line  of  priests  fell  back,  “your  time  has 
come  to  die.”  And  he  halted,  his  gun 
poised  and  waiting. 

But  Malinal,  whether  he  understood  the 
words  or  not,  had  read  his  intent  in  his 
face;  nor  could  he  doubt  that  the  magic 
rifle  would  obey  its  master’s  will.  He  was 
as  good  as  dead,  yet  the  instinct  to  live 
was  still  strong  in  his  weazened  breast. 
With  a  sharp  cry  of  supplication  he  rushed 
down  the  stairs  and  threw  himself  at  Gam- 
bel’s  feet. 

On  the  terraces  above,  the  black-robed 
priests  stood  staring;  and 'when  Malinal, 
falling  down,  placed  his  hands  upon  his 
head,  they  gave  a  great  wail  of  dismay. 
Anthony  glanced  back  at  Ishtli  and  the 
dumbfounded  guards,  and  at  Porfirio  who 
had  sunk  down  in  prayer;  then  with  a 
smile  of  triumph  he  lifted  his  foot  and 
placed  it  on  Malinal’s  neck.  It  was  a  vain¬ 
glorious  gesture,  but  necessary  for  its 
effect.  By  that  sign  he  had  made  Malinal 
his  slave. 

“Tell  the  people  to  disperse,”  he  ordered 
in  Spanish;  and  the  high  priest  rose  up, 
shaking  with  the  aftermath  of  fear.  No 
words  came  to  his  lips  as  he  surveyed  the 
startled  multitude;  but  with  a  sudden, 
angry  gesture  he  motioned  them  to  be¬ 
gone  and  turned  to  take  his  place  with 
the  guard.  A  great  silence  fell  and  as  the 
way  opened  before  them  Don  Antonio  and 
his  tiger  men  marched  south. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  MAN-TRAP 


WITH  quick,  anxious  strides,  glanc¬ 
ing  often  behind  him  at  the  black 
smoke  on  the  war  god’s  temple, 
Ishtli,  the  captain,  led  the  way  down  a 
broad  highway,  while  his  tiger  soldiers  kept 
guard  behind.  But  the  old,  easy  confidence 
with  which  in  the  face  of  death  they  had 
confronted  the  Aztec  mob  had  given  way 
to  a  look  of  fear;  for,  plodding  along  in 
front  of  Gambel,  his  grizzled  head  wagging 
angrily,  paced  Malinal,  the  high  priest  of 
Huitzil  Opochtli. 

But  for  him  as  a  hostage,  their  lives 
would  now  be  forfeit.  Yet  as  the  soldiers 
gazed  at  Anthony,  riding  blithely  behind 
his  prisoner,  their  stern  eyes  glowed  ma¬ 
levolently.  He  had  saved  himself,  but  at 
what  a  cost  to  them  who  had  been  sent  to 
guard  his  life;  for  not  in  three  days’  march 
would  they  escape  from  the  Aztec  country 
into  the  land  of  their  own  people,  the 
Zapotecs.  And  those  three  days  would 
bring  other  hordes  upon  them  if  Malinal 
walked  in  their  train. 

He  had  found  himself  again  after  the 
moment  of  desperation  in  which  he  had 
surrendered  to  Gambel;  and  his  keen,  ma¬ 
lignant  glances  showed  that  already  in  his 
mind  some  plan  of  escape  was  forming. 
Not  for  anything  but  to  save  his  life  would 
he  consent  to  remain  long  a  prisoner  to 
the  hated  teule;  and  yet  Anthony,  though 
he  watched  him,  showed  no  fear  of  the 
old  man  who  would  have  plucked  out  his 
heart  for  the  war  god. 

The  Mixtecas  were  two  people — ^the 
short,  swarthy  Aztecs  and  the  light-skinned 
Zapotecs  who  dominated  them.  And  here, 
as  in  all  nations  where  the  blood  is  mixed, 
a  race  conflict  was  going  on.  Anthony  had 
noted  how  Ishtli  and  his  stern  tiger  soldiers 
had  knocked  the  cringing  Aztecs  about. 
Was  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  then  that, 
if  he  could  make  his  way  to  Quanahuac, 
Chimal  Popoca  would  prove  his  friend? 
For  he,  the  cacique,  was  the  high  priest 
of  the  sun  god  and  Malinal  was  his  enemy. 

But  as  they  marched  down  the  road 
through  village  after  village  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  rushed  out  angrily  to  stop  them, 
Gambel  saw  he  held  a  snake  by  the  neck. 
Evening  came  and  they  took  possession  of 
a  house  of  solid  stone,  the  better  to  with¬ 


stand  a  siege;  but  Ishtli  was  sullen  doi 
and  Anthony  saw  that  even  Gonzales  w 
afraid  to  oppoM  Malinal.  He  was  aloit, 
and  in  the  night  the  wriggling  setpcg 
would  slip  away — but  first  he  would  fial 
his  fangs. 

He  swelled  with  rage  like  a  puff-adda 
when  Anthony,  standing  guard,  ordeni 
him  back  as  he  glided  towards  the  door, 
and  as  night  came  on  he  sat  glowering 
watchful,  biding  his  time  until  his  capti 
slept.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gaiacd 
now  by  treating  him  kindly  and  while  tk 
soldiers  looked  on  with  awe  Gambel  dm 
from  his  pack  a  pair  of  glittering  hacdcufc 
Malinal  rose  up  swiftly,  his  beady  tjn 
gleaming  as  he  divined  the  purpose  of  tk 
manacles,  but  before  he  could  dart  awif 
Anthony  caught  him  by  the  arm  ai 
snap^jed  the  steel  nipper  over  his  writ 
Then,  shoving  him  roughly  against  a  {xk, 
he  shackled  both  hands  t^hind  it  anahf 
down  on  the  floor  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  when  he  arose,  the  had 
ground  about  the  post  was  tom  up  ly 
Malinal’s  c'easeless  struggles,  but  tk 
scotched  snake  was  still  there,  and  despik 
his  angry  protests  Gambel  kept  his  am 
fastened  behind  his  back.  They  travtW 
fast  down  a  paved  highway,  worn  smood 
by  years  of  use,  and  as  they  passed  don 
from  the  mountains  the  pines  and  cedus 
fell  away,  giving  place  to  jungles  and  pahn 
Fields  of  cotton  and  corn  appeared,  ad 
growths  of  rank  cane  through  which  bink 
of  gaudy  plumage  fluttered  lazily  aboi 
like  patches  of  animated  light. 

The  high  cliffs,  which  for  two  days  hai 
shut  them  in,  ^read  out  to  make  room  for 
broad  farms,  and  Anthony  could  sec  sigB 
of  a  civilization  almost  startling  in  its  re 
semblance  to  the  European.  The  people 
were  taller  now,  and  here  among  themk 
saw  women  whose  faces  were  almost  fair- 
then  at  some  squat  village  they  would  ei- 
counter  a  mob  of  Aztecs  for  the  sridieo 
to  buffet  aside.  Their  good  cheer  had 
turned  with  the  light  of  a  new  day  and  n 
they  swung  on  towards  their  own  country 
they  burst  into  a  chant,  for  the  sun  gd 
had  saved  them  from  death. 

In  each  town  through  which  they  pas*^ 
on  the  following  day  there  were  tempte 
to  Quetzalcoatl — tall  pyramids  of 
overlaid  with  trimmed  stones,  traiKnftk 
smoke  of  their  fires  against  the  ricy.  Bat 
taller  and  newer  were  the  tower-like  tempte 
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ol  Huitiil  Opochtli,  and  as  the  procession 
^  near  ^e  long  drums  made  of  snake- 
in  rolled  out  their  loud  alarm.  Black 
Kike  from  the  twin  altars  summoned  the 
Aiiacs  by  the  hundred  to  oppose  the 
tigers’  march;  but,  with  Anthony’s  gun 
his  back,  the  grim  eyed  Malinal  dis- 
them  with  his  curious,  ducklike 


ON  THE  third  day,  still  following 
»uth,  they  entered  a  country  so 
beautiful  that  it  seemed  enchanted. 
Abroad  river  went  winding  down  through 
Eeadowa  of  vivid  green,  where  sheep  and 
ottle  grazed,  and  along  its  banks  slim 
|ilms  thrust  up  tips  as  dainty  as  a  fairy’s 
iand.  Fields  spread  out  for  miles  and 
^  exdrcled  by  walls  of  stones;  and 
BOSS  the  sward  plodded  clay-colored 
^puiish  oxen,  dragging  long-handled 
ipoden  plows.  Here  at  last  was  indis- 
^ble  proof  of  the  European  origin  of 
ibeir  culture;  and  yet  on  both  sides  the 
uD  white  cliffs  rose  up,  shutting  Mixtlan 
tny  from  the  world. 

Od  the  highway,  as  if  for  market  day, 
iim  lines  of  Indians  plodded  past,  Indians 
lith  light  colored  skins  and  clean,  well 
onbed  hair  cut  level  with  the  shoulders. 
And  now,  instead  of  the  hateful  Aztec 
Siare,  they  encountered  the  mild  glances 
oiZapotec  women  and  the  bold,  amiable 
uprd  of  the  men.  No  more  were  the 
pea|de  clad  in  filthy,  cotton  breechclouts 
ad  the  skins  of  mountain  bears.  The 
Btn  wore  clean,  white  mantles  above  their 
dontcd  garments  and  the  women  were  en- 
caed  in  long  strips  of  veil-like  cotton, 
wand  round  and  round  their  hips.  And 
bw  and  there  among  them,  as  they  passed 
we  woman  of  rank,  Anthony  caught  the 
^  of  jewels  and  gold. 

Every  Zapotec  woman  wore  her  dowry 
dout  her  neck:  ancient  coins  of  silver  and 
polished  beads  and  solid  nuggets  and 
bag  strings  of  uncut  green  stones;  but 
'bo  some  lady  in  her  palanquin,  borne 
by  brawny  slaves,  glanc^  out  from 
her  curtains  he  caught  the  scintil- 
light  of  emeralds.  Beautiful  ruffles 
d  stiff  lace,  like  Elizabethan  collars, 
their  slender  necks;  and  when  one, 
*  Wrest  of  all,  returned  his  astonished 
d®*,  Anthony  saw  that  her  eyes  were  blue. 
Atl^t  in  this  far  valley,  shut  off  by  the 
hate  from  all  contact  with  the  outer 


world,  he  had  found  what  he  had  sought 
for  through  eager,  fruitless  years — ^White 
Indians,  even  Indians  with  blue  eyes.  He 
turned  to  Porfirio,  who  rode  gravely  beside 
him,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of  life, 
and  a  question  was  on  his  lips;  but  before 
he  spoke  he  noticed  Ishtli,  listening  intent¬ 
ly,  as  if  to  catch  his  words.  Could  it  be 
that,  for  all  these  days,  the  war  captain  had 
understood  him  and  his  comments  on  the 
country  and  people?  In  a  land  where  Span¬ 
ish  plows  and  cattle  were  everywhere  the 
language  itself  must  be  known.  Anthony 
paused  and  turned  quickly  to  the  chief  of 
the  tiger  soldiers  at  whom  he  shot  a  sud¬ 
den  question  in  Spanish. 

“He  does  not  understand,”  observed 
Porfirio  despondently,  “but  Quanahuac  is 
very  near  now.  Already  I  can  hear  the 
drum  on  the  war  god’s  temple — need  we 
have  come  so  far  to  die?” 

“If  we  die,”  answered  Gambel,  “we  will 
take  their  high  priest  with  us.  But  these 
Zapotecs,  Don  Porfirio,  are  civilized.  Have 
you  not  noticed  this  level  road,  and  how  it 
is  drained  and  swept,  and  how  clean  all 
the  people  are?  But  look  at  this  old  man 
with  his  filthy,  matted  hair  and  his  face 
as  black  as  a  pot.  He  is  an  Aztec,  which 
is  to  say  a  dog.  Chimal  Popoca  will  be  a 
different  man.” 

He  glanced  at  Ishtli’s  face  and  a  look 
of  plea^  intelligence  flashed  over  its  mask 
and  was  gone.  But  Anthony  perceived  that 
his  least  word  had  been  noted  since  he 
had  crossed  the  high  divide  into  Mixtlan. 
Yet  his  words  had  been  good,  for  he  liked 
the  stalwart  warrior  and  admired  the  stern 
courage  which  animated  him;  and  as  he 
rode  into  the  outskirts  of  Quanahuac  he 
sought  out  more  things  to  praise. 

But  even  here  in  the  Mixtecan  capital, 
with  his  task  nearly  done,  Ishtli  found 
some  new  anxiety  which  quickened  his 
steps  and  caused  him  to  throw  off  his  man¬ 
tle.  The  tiger  soldiers  stripped  down  and 
unslung  their  copper  war  dubs;  Malinal 
raised  his  grizzled  head  to  listen;  and  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  Anthony  heard  the 
Aztec  drum  beating  out  its  thunderous 
alarm.  Black  smoke  rose  swirling  from 
the  double  altar  of  the  war  god,  throngs  of 
people  could  be  seen  descending  its  tower; 
but  from  the  temple  of  the  sun  another 
smoke  was  rising  and  white-robed  priests 
swarmed  its  broad  terraces. 

Something  unusual  had  taken  place; 
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there  was  war  in  the  very  air;  and  as  half- 
armed,  fanatical  Aztecs  came  rimning  to 
b^r  their  way,  Ishtli  raised  his  big  conch 
shell  and  blew.  The  summons  rose  loud 
and  clear;  then  from  the  square  in  front  of 
the  sun  temple  an  answering  signal  came. 
Ishtli  spoke  to  his  men  and  with  their 
shields  on  their  arms  they  formed  into  a 
hurrying  hollow  square. 


From  the  platform  of  the  war  temple, 
black-rob^  priests  came  pouring 
down  in  a  sinister,  snakelike  proces¬ 
sional.  The  long  drum  beat  a  continuous 
roll,  raucous  conch  shells  joined  in  and  the 
shouts  of  the  waiting  multitude  grew 
menacing;  but  Ishtli,  his  eyes  gleaming, 
took  his  place  in  the  lead,  holding  his 
peeled  wand  high  in  the  air.  It  was  the 
symbol  of  his  authority  to  safeguard  the 
prisoners,  but  those  who  barred  the  way 
did  not  yield  before  it,  and  Ishtli  snatched 
at  his  war  club. 

With  the  rush  of  practiced  fighters  the 
tiger  soldiers  formed  a  wedge,  smashing 
their  way  through  the  thick  of  the  mob; 
when  the  Aztecs  turned  to  flee  they  were 
thrust  back  inexorably  by  the  push  of  their 
fellows  from  behind.  Their  front  wavered 
and  held  fast,  then  surged  forward  and 
lapped  about  them;  and  the  next  instant 
every  soldier  found  himself  engaged  by  a 
dozen  yelling  Aztecas.  They  gave  back, 
foot  by  foot,  and  as  Anthony  sensed  dis¬ 
aster  he  dismounted  and  whipped  out  his 
gun. 

“Ah,  la,  la!”  yelled  Ishtli,  suddenly 
throwing  down  his  club  and  whipping  out 
his  long,  gleaming  sword;  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  war  cry  every  soldier  gave  a  whoop 
and  bared  his  blade  to  kill.  But  as  the 
loud  cry  rang  out  a  louder 'cry  made  an¬ 
swer  to  it,  and  from  the  great  square  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  temple  a  column  of  plumed 


soldiers  came  rushing  to  their  comia^ 
aid.  Every  sword  was  in  the  air,  tvm 
shield  set  for  battle,  and  the  tall  featboi 
of  their  head-dresses  made  a  forest  of  m 
ing  plumes,  indescribably  magnificent  airi 
terrifying. 

Like  one  man  the  swarming  Azten 
turned  and  fled  before  their  charge  ari 
the  thunder  of  the  war  trumj)ets  and  confi 
shells.  The  side  streets  were  glutted  whk 
men  who  tumbled  and  fell,  then  leaped^ 
and  fled  faster  than  before.  Anting 
looked  out  astounded  over  the  heads  d 
the  tiger  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  Ion 
their  feet  in  the  fray,  but  as  the  rojnl 
guard  swept  down  on  them  a  sudden  fas 
stung  him  and*  he  looked  back  for  Maliod 
But  a  moment  before  he  had  stood  com¬ 
ing  against  the  mule,  where  he  bad  shdU 
along  tied  to  the  stirrup;  but  now  hem 
gone  and  a  clean-cut  rope  end  t(dd  tk 
tale  of  his  sudden  escape. 

Anthony  glanced  about  at  the  treadxi- 
ous  guards,  as  if  seeking  the  owner  of  tk 
knife;  but  their  faces  were  suddenly  hostk 
and  grim.  They  pressed  in  upon  him  s- 
lently,  ready  to  strike  if  he  resisted;  tho, 
looking  him  in  the  eye,  Ishtli  held  out  Us 
hands  for  the  gun.  For  one  despente 
instant  Gambel  weighed  the  chaoce 
to  escape,  but  he  faced  a  dozen  draw 
swords. 

“Very  well,”  he  said  in  Spanish  vi 
handed  over  his  rifle,  the  magic  weap* 
which  had  conquered  Malinal.  He  ki 
been  trapped.  The  cunning  Ishtli  hai 
bided  his  time,  matching  his  Indian  trac¬ 
ery  against  the  valcH’  of  the  white  taia 
until  their  journey  had  come  to  an  end 
Anthony  found  himself  a  prisoner,  but  U 
surrendered  with  a  smile;  for  in  their  slinp 
beneath  his  arms  he  still  had  two  jMStsds- 
and  they  would  take  him  to  Chiinal 
poca,  their  chief. 


In  the  following  chapters,  Anthony  Gambel  meets 
one  who  is  pure  white  and  fair  beyond  the  dreams  of 
men,  the  Daughter  of  the  Sun;  and  an  ancient,  terrible 
prophecy  begins  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs. 
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NINE  WINTER,  THREE  FOG 

A  Stirring  Tale  of  V aliant  Battle  with  the  Sea 
By  Millard  Ward 


Rain  that  swept  over  Belfast  Har¬ 
bor  was  petulant  and  chill  but 
^  without  the  edge  of  winter.  The 
crew  of  the  Matthews  went  about 
their  duties  with  oilskins  hanging  flatly 
from  their  shoulders  instead  of  bulging  over 
sweaters  and  peacoats. 

Even  George  Carney,  the  third  mate, 
leaning  over  the  ’thwartships  rail  just  for¬ 
ward  of  the  saloon  house,  was  not  precisely 
cold.  But  a  winter  spent  in  a  bleak  Bel¬ 
fast  hospital,  fighting  pneumonia,  had  left 
a  feeling  of  weightlessness  and  uncertainty 
in  him.  He  wanted  only  to  stand  his  watch 
without  talking  and  get  away  to  his  room 
where  he  would  not  be  disturbed.  Before 
illness  he  had  been  a  new,  but  taut,  chief 
mate  in  another  American  ship;  now  as 
third  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  called 
upon  for  more  than  he  could  do.  The 
neglect  of  the  owners  of  the  other  ship 
had  shaken  him  as  much  as  illness.  His 
berth  was  gone;  they  had  made  it  clear 
that  they  were  not  interested  in  officers 
who  could  not  keep  well.  The  fact  that 
his  breakdown  had  been  the  direct  result 
of  a  January  crossing  in  one  of  their  huge 
^eighters,  with  faulty  steering  gear  and  a 


rudder  which  ultimately  carried  away  alto¬ 
gether,  did  not  appear  to  make  any  differ¬ 
ence. 

He  had  been  only  a  week  out  of  bed 
when  the  chance  came  of  a  berth  in  the 
Matthews,  whose  third  mate  had  broken 
his  arm. 

“A  temporary  berth,  mister,”  the  captain 
had  assured  him.  “Temporary.  I  got  to 
look  after  my  own  men.” 

Acceptance  had  been  automatic;  he 
needed  the  money.  Now,  after  two  days 
on  board,  he  was  still  afraid  that  some¬ 
body  would  speak  to  him. 

His  old  ship,  the  Western  Voyager,  was 
back  in  Belfast,  l^ing  at  the  next  quay; 
but  Carney  had  not  been  aboard  and  did 
not  intend  to  go.  The  Voyager’s  huge 
gray  hull  overshadowed  the  black  and  rust 
streaked  Matthews  like  a  mountain;  the 
only  similarity  between  the  vessels  being 
the  flags  on  their  poops. 

.Both  ships  were  nearly  empty  of  cargo, 
and  the  men  of  the  Matthews  were  busy 
covering  her  forward  hatches,  which  had 
been  finished  first,  and  trimming  in  the 
booms.  One  of  the  crew  had  been  in  the 
hospital  with  Mr.  Carney  and,  like  him, 
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was  new  on  board.  This  was  Bill  Stewart, 
a  tall,  slim  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
an  ordinary  seaman  who  had  been  struck 
by  a  slingful  of  general  cargo  on  his  first 
trip  to  sea.  The  Matthews  did  not  ordi¬ 
narily  carry  any  but  A.  B.  seamen,  but 
when  a  Scottish  sailor  jumped  ship.  Captain 
Frazier,  a  native  of  Matthews  County, 
Virginia,  had  taken  Bill  for  the  return  voy¬ 
age  because  he  was  American  born. 

Carney  could  pick  out  the  ordinary  from 
among  the  oilskinned  men  because  of  his 
build,  and  in  the  same  way  he  recognized 
the  bos’n.  The  bos’n,  however,  was  Bill’s 
opposite:  short,  thick  chested,  long  armed. 
His  forehead  sloped  sharply  to  touseled 
yellow  hair,  showing  under  his  sou’wester, 
while  the  teeth  in  his  heavy  jaws  were 
broken  and  tobacco  stained.  His  eyes 
were  small  and  blue,  disturbingly  alive. 

As  Carney  watched.  Bill  gave  a  wrong 
lead  to  a  guy  wire,  and  was  sent  staggering 
by  a  vicious,  unexpected  shove  from  the 
bos’n.  The  boy  stood  cringing  as  the  bos’n 
snarled  at  him,  the  voice  but  not  the  words 
carrying  to  where  the  third  mate  stood. 
Carney  straightened  instinctively  and  took 
half  a  step  toward  the  ladder  to  the  well 
deck,  then  the  cold,  uncertain  feeling  in¬ 
side  him  grew  too  strong  and  he  turned  aft. 

ON  THE  deck  amidships  he  nearly 
ran  into  the  chief  mate,  Mr. 
Wallace.  The  mate  was  a  big  man, 
but  with  everything  about  him  too  round. 
He  was  the  only  officer  on  board  who  wore 
more  uniform  than  a  cap.  He  seemed  irri¬ 
tated  at  the  near  collision. 

“Captain  wants  to  see  you  in  the  cabin,” 
he  said  in  a  voice  at  the  same  time  high 
pitched  and  rough. 

Carney  nodded  silently  and  swung  his 
body  around  the  handrail  of  the  ladder  to 
the  lower  bridge.  His  conscience  was  clear 
but  was  afraid  he  had  forgotten  something 
that  ought  to  be  on  his  conscience. 

The  captain’s  manner,  however,  as  he 
turned  away  from  his  desk  at  the  third 
mate’s  knock,  was  worried  rather  than 
accusing. 

“Come  in.  Mister  Carney.  Sit  down.” 
Carney  pulled  off  his  sou’wester  and  bal¬ 
anced  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  captain’s 
settee.  Captain  Frazier  leaned  forward 
slightly.  He  was  a  short,  compact  man 
with  white  hair  and  brown,  parchmentlike 
skin.  Carney  thought  that  he  must  be  very 


old,  but  his  eyes  were  clear  blue  and 
thoughtful. 

“What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of 
your  last  ship?” 

“Western  Voyager,  sir,”  Carney  forced 
himself  to  speak. 

“That  one  over  there  in  the  next  slip?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Um — hum.  What  kind  of  feed’s  she 
make,  mister?” 

“Ten  regular,  sir.  She  can  do  twelve 
or  thirteen.” 

The  captain  nodded  with  his  whole  body. 

“Yes.  Yes.  That’s  what  I  thought- 
feared.” 

Mention  of  the  Western  Voyager  brought 
Carney’s  desire  simply  to  get  away  around 
to  a  queer  defensive  anger.  He  felt  unrea¬ 
sonably  that  the  big  gray  ship  had  forced 
him  into  a  corner. 

“Why,  sir?  May — may  I  ask?” 

“Well,  it  looked  like  I  had  a  chance  for 
a  paying  charter.  I  own  most  o’  this  ship, 
mister.  There’s  an  airplane  company  in 
the  United  States  that  just  landed  a  big 
Government  contract  that  they  didn’t 
really  expect  to  get.  They  can  carry  it  out,* 
but  they  got  to  have  Irish  linen  in  a  hurry. 
They  want  it  in  an  American  ship,  and 
this’n  and  that  Western  Voyager  are  the 
only  ones  ready  to  load  and  sail.  They 
say  they’ll  accept  the  first  cargo  into 
Boston  Harbor — that’s  where  they  trans¬ 
ship  from — at  a  mighty  stiff  price.  Any 
other  cargoes  got  to  sell  in  open_market 
I  been  losin’  money  last  couple  o’  trips; 
looked  like  I’d  have  to  sell  my  share  in  the 
ship.  Not  often  a  chance  like  this  comes 
the  way  of  a  tramp.  Oh,  well,  he’s  the 
faster  ship  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it” 

The  captain’s  quiet  speech  made  Carney 
feel  clearer  headed.  This  was  a  ship  owner 
who  took  care  of  his  men,  the  third  mate 
remembered,  even  if  he  himself  was  not 
included  among  them. 

“I  got  an  idea.  Captain.  What’s  the 
best  this  ship  can  do?” 

“Eleven,  if  you  drive  her.” 

“I  think  it’s  enough,  sir.  That 
Voyager — I  was  in  her  over  a  year.  Her 
captain’s  afraid  of  ice.  He  lost  a  ship  once 
that  way.  He’ll  go  way  down  south  to  be 
safe  and  come  up  the  coast.  He’ll  lose  a 
lot  of  time.  Contract  or  no  contract,  he’ll 
do  that.  All  we  got  to  do  is  cut  right 
across.  Great  Circle  or  near  it,  and  we’ll 
be  in  Boston  ahead  of  him.” 
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Captain  Frazier  smiled  grimly. 

“And  bow  about  us,  mister?  Ice  is  very 
bad  this  ^ing.  Bergs  and  floe  ice  re¬ 
ported  farther  south  than  I  ever  heard  of.” 
Carney’s  excitement  was  dying  down. 
“Well,  I  just  thought  I’d  tell  you,  sir.” 
The  captain’s  gaze  settled  upon  the  toes 
of  his  soft  black  shoes  and  did  not  waver 
minute  after  minute.  Presently  Carney 
rose,  hesitated  respectfully  and  went  out. 

On  deck  he  watched  some  time  while 
last  of  the  cargo  was  slung  ashore  from 
the  after  holds,  and  saw  those  hatches 
covered,  too.  As  he  came  forward  then  he 
encountered  Mr.  Wallace  again,  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  bridge  ladder. 

This  time  the  chief  mate  was  swelling 
with  personal  wrath. 

“Tilt’s  your  bright  idea  about  taking 
the  Northern  Route,  eh,  mister?  The  Old 
Man’s  set  on  it  now.”  Wallace  was  nearly 
choking,  forgetting  everything  but  rage. 
“Maybe  damned  beachcombers  and  worn- 
out  Rollbacks  want  to  go  down  with  the 
ship,  but  1  got  a  command  waiting  for  me 
wten  I  get  back.  A  real  command,  not  a 
dishpan  like  this.  I  wasn’t  going  to  say 
anything,  but  now  I  told  him.  I  told  him 
piraty.  What  do  I  want  to  take  chances 
in  this  thing  for?” 

Violence  brought  the  old  clammy  va¬ 
cancy  back  into  Carney’s  midsection  and 
he  shrank  back  a  step. 

“It’s  the  Old  Man’s  last  chance  to  save 
his  interest  in  the  ship,”  he  said  thickly. 

“What  the  hell  do  you  care  about  the 
Old  Man’s  interest  in  the  ship?  He’s  not 
going  to  keep  you,  anyway.  Don’t  worry 
about  that.” 

Carney  walked  away  unsteadily.  He 
could  h^r  the  mate’s  angry  laughter  f(fl- 
knring  him. 

AFTER  a  while  he  noticed  the  unli- 
I\  censed  men  gathering  about  the  two 
i  1.  passages,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ship,  that  led  into  the  saloon.  He  could 
not  think  of  any  reason  for  this,  unless  the 
captain  had  had  the  mate  call  all  hands. 

Mr.  Wallace  reappeared  and  forced  his 
way  roughly  through  the  crowd  into  the 
port  passageway.  Rain  still  fell  thinly, 
and,  seeing  the  engineers  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  going  in  first,  Carney  followed  them, 
stopi^  just  inside  the  door.  Beyond  the 
■oner  e^  of  the  passage  he  could  see  Cap¬ 
tain  Frazier  sitting  at  the  saloon  table. 


Mr.  Wallace  stood  nearer  the  door.  It 
was  the  chief  mate  who  spoke. 

“Come  in,  men.” 

In  the  orderly  surge  of  oilskins  and 
dungarees  past  him,  Carney  caught  sight 
of  the  ordinary  seaman,  Bill  Stewart.  Caps 
and  sou’westers  came  off  automatically  as 
the  men  passed  the  outer  doorsill,  but  the 
button  on  the  chin  strap  of  Bill’s  sou’¬ 
wester  was  so  new  and  stiff  that  the  boy 
was  still  fumbling  with  it  in  the  passage. 

Not  a  yard  away  from  Mr.  Carney  a 
thick  arm  shot  out,  caught  the  brim  of  the 
sou’wester  and  wrenched  left  and  right. 
Bill’s  neck  jerked  as  though  it  would  break, 
there  was  a  short  tearing  sound,  and  the 
sou’wester  slapped  on  the  floor.  Carney 
caught  ^  glimpse  of  the  bos’n’s  moving 
eyes  and  bared  teeth. 

This  could  not  be  evaded.  He  r^ped 
the  bos’n  on  the  shoulder. 

“What’s  the  idea?  No  need  of  that.” 

The  bos’n  blinked  at  him  with  his  un¬ 
fathomable  eyes  and  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Wallace  cut  in  sharply. 

“Keep  out  o’  this,  mister.  I  don’t  know 
about  your  other  ship,  but  in  this  ship  the 
m«i  t^e  off  their  hats  in  the  c^^tain’s 
presence.” 

Carney  could  feel  his  cheeks  tighten 
slowly  with  blood,  but  he  could  not  face 
the  mate. 

When  the  men  were  gathered  inside  the 
saloon,  C^tain  Frazier  rose.  He  wore  a 
civilian  coat  of  worn  blue  serge  and  a  nar¬ 
row  black  necktie. 

“I  want  to  tell  you,  men,”  he  said 
clearly,  “the  homeward  voyage  will  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  We’re  going  the  Northern  Route 
to  try  to  beat  that  gray  ship  lying  next 
us.  Tliere’ll  be  danger  o’  ice.  If  any  man 
wants  to  quit  now.  I’ll  pay  him  his  full 
wages  and  let  him  go.” 

There  was  a  pause,  the  roomful  of  eyes 
fixed  unwaveringly  on  the  captain’s  face. 

“Come,  men,  speak  up.  ’W^at  do  you 
say?” 

The  ship’s  carpenter,  a  huge  man  with 
a  thick  red  mustache,  repli^  from  the 
front  rank.  His  voice  was  as  deep  and  slow 
as  the  surf  on  a  level  beach,  but  there  was 
amazement  in  it. 

“Sirr,  if  a  mon  is  to  be  afraid  o’  the  sea, 
o’  ice,  o’  fog,  o’  storms,  that  mon  could  not 
go  to  sea.” 

“Thank  ye,”  said  the  captain.  And  the 
men  went  back  on  deck. 
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An  hour  later  the  Matthews  shifted  her 
berth  and  began  loading  her  new  cargo. 
The  Western  Voyager  now  lay  alongside 
the  same  quay,  not  fifty  yards  away.  Cap¬ 
tain  Frazier  had  been  sailing  into  Belfast 
irregularly  for  many  years  and  knew  men 
whose  friendship  offset  the  influence  of  the 
company  which  owned  the  other  ship.  So 
the  two  were  equally  well  served. 

After  dark,  work  on  both  vessels  went  on 
by  electric  cluster  lights,  with  rumble  of 
winches  on  board  and  clatter  of  trucks 
ashore.  Mr.  Carney  stayed  on  deck  until 
late.  He  would  be  on  duty  all  night,  but, 
having  Bill  Stewart  as  newly  appointed 
night  watchman,  he  hoped  to  get  a  nap  be¬ 
fore  morning.  Most  of  the  crew  had  gone 
ashore  and  there  was  tranquillity  about 
the  ship  in  spite  of  the  activity  of  the 
longshoremen. 

After  the  closing  hour  of  the  public 
houses,  the  seamen  began  to  straggle  back: 
the  young  ones  quarterdeck  drunk,  gaily 
riotous  but  able  to  walk  straight  and  be 
quiet  if  there  were  any  reason  to;  the  older 
men  keeping  an  indulgent  eye  on  them 

Toward  midnight  Mr.  Carney  sent 
Bill  down  on  the  quay  to  take  the 
ship’s  draft,  he  himself  remaining  at 
the  head  of  the  gangway. 

The  rain  had  stopped  by  this  time  and 
Bill’s  outer  garment  was  a  light  dungaree 
coat.  Carney,  following  the  boy  with  his 
eyes,  was  rather  surprised  to  notice  that 
the  body  under  the  dungarees  was  well 
controlled  and  muscular  in  spite  of  its 
light  frame. 

When  Bill  reached  the  gangway  again, 
he  stopped  to  tie  a  trailing  shoe  lace,  his 
back  toward  the  nearest  door  of  the  ware¬ 
house  on  the  quay.  As  he  stooped,  the 
bos’n  came  through  that  door,  the  collar 
of  a  wrinkled  serge  coat  turned  up  around 
his  ears  and  a  checked  cap  pulled  low. 
Carney  could  tell  from  his  peculiarly  set 
face  that  he  was  drunk,  but  there  was  no 
other  betra)nng  sign. 

If  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  gangway, 
the  bos’n  would  have  cleared  Bill,  but 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  boy  he  swung 
aside  and  ran  into  him  violently.  Bill 
pitched  forward,  his  hands  barely  saving 
his  face  from  the  thick  black  mud  on  the 
cobblestones.  The  bos’n  swung  his  arms 
and  muttered. 

As  Bill  scrambled  up  and  backed  away. 


half  a  head  taller  than  the  other  man, 
words  tore  themselves  out  of  Mr.  Carney’s 
throat;  words  that  seemed  to  come  a  long 
distance  away. 

“What  the  hell’s  a  matter  with  you,  kid? 
Sock  ’im!  You’re  not  on  board  the  ship. 
Sock  ’im!” 

Bill  cast  a  startled  glance  over  his 
shoulder,  and  swung  his  long  right  arm. 
The  blow  landed  on  the  bos’n’s  chest  with 
a  drumlike  sound,  and  the  boy’s  left  fol¬ 
lowed  wildly  to  the  ear.  The  bos’n  low- 
ered  his  head  and  roared.  Bill  went  back 
before  his  charge,  stumbling  over  the  wet 
stones;  and  a  pile  of  empty  boxes  that  had 
been  standing  against  the  warehouse  wall 
came  down  with  a  crash  between  them. 
They  met  again  in  the  debris.  Throu^ 
the  half  darkness  their  movements  seemed 
doubly  violent  and  grotesque.  They 
swung  their  fists  wildly  and  rebounded 
from  each  other.  The  longshoremen  for¬ 
ward  and  aft  stopped  work  to  watch,  gap¬ 
ing  and  grinning. 

But  on  deck  Mr.  Carney  was  dazed.  As 
Bill  passed  a  light  there  had  been  a  smear 
of  blood  on  his  face.  The  third  mate 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  he  who  had 
started  this.  The  air  was  wet,  full  of  the 
smell  of  salt  and  soft  coal  smoke.  In  this 
bleakness  the  fight  seemed  sinister  and  ter¬ 
ribly  useless.  The  cheers  and  laughter 
from  the  longshoremen  brought  his  eyes 
back  to  the  quay. 

The  bos’n  was  on  his  back  in  the  sticky 
mud.  Bill  Stewart  standing  over  him,  with 
his  head  thrust  forward. 

A  door  slammed  at  Carney’s  back  and 
he  heard  quick,  heavy  steps  on  deck. 

“What’s  this?  What’s  this?”  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  was  crowding  his  side.  “Men  fighting 
under  our  nose  and  you  standing  here? 
What’s  the  matter,  mister?  What’s  the 
matter?” 

Carney  could  not  answer.  The  mate 
grunted  with  utter  contempt  and  then 
called  loudly: 

“Come  up  here,  you  two.  Lively.” 

Bill  prudently  followed  the  bos’n  up  the 
gangway  and  stood  before  the  mate. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  bos’n?  Can’t  handle  your 
men,  when  you’re  drunk,  eh?  Well,  you 
better  keep  sober  then  when  you  got  an 
officer  on  watch  that’s  afraid  to  back  you 
up.  As  for  you,  fighter,  you’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  some  day  how  irons  feel.  Get  out 
o’  this  now,  both  of  you.” 
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After  the  men  were  gone,  Mr.  Wallace 
jpotf  to  the  third  mate  again,  briefly: 

“The  captain’s  going  to  be  interested 
in  this,  mister.” 

Then  he  turned  his  back  slowly  and 
went  into  the  saloon  passage. 

But  Captain  Frazier  did  not  mention 
the  incident  to  Carney  during  the  next 
few  days.  The  only  immediate  result  was 
a  gyeat  change  in  Bill  Stewart’s  manner 
about  the  deck.  In  spite  of  work  harder 
and  dirtier  than  ever,  he  swaggered  and 
found  'a  cock  for  his  chin.  Carney  felt 
desolately  that  there  was  no  one  left  to 
uhom  he  could  talk. 

Loading  went  on  rapidly.  The  crews 
of  the  two  ships  took  the  race  to  heart, 
but  the  Voyager’s  were  derisively  confi¬ 
dent.  They  could  not  understand  even 
hope  in  the  men  of  the  Matthews.  Re¬ 
marks  were  shouted  from  ship  to  ship  and 
potatoes  thrown. 

Then,  on  the  morning  of  the  sailing  day, 
the  two  captains  went  down  together  and 
paid  the  fines  of  those  of  their  crews  who 
had  come  together  in  a  public  house  the 
night  before. 

N  THE  afternoon,  with  booms  hastily 
lowered  and  the  men  still  busy  battening 
down  the  hatches,  the  Matthews  and  the 
Western  Voyager  were  heaved  out  of  their 
slips  and  turned  around  by  puffing,  side 
wheel  tugs.  The  Matthews  had  a  start  in 
clearing  the  dock,  but  all  through  the  run 
up  Belfast  Lough  the  Voyager  gained,  and 
as  they  lifted  to  the  first  of  the  long  swells 
outside,  the  big  gray  ship  began  to  draw 
ahead.  From  her  bridge  a  tall  man  in 
aniform  looked  back  and  waved  the  end 
of  a  rope  triumphantly. 

“Wants  to  give  us  a  tow,  eh?”  muttered 
Captain  Frazier.  “Well,  well,  who  knows?” 

By  dark  the  Voyager  was  out  of  sight. 

On  board  the  Matthews,  the  strain  under 
which  the  engine  room  men  worked,  ex¬ 
tended  subtly  to  the  deck.  Captain 
Frazier  parsonally  ordered  the  ruiming 
gear  of  the  cargo  booms  overhauled  and 
any  faulty  parts  replaced.  Also  wire 
spring  lines  had  to  ^  spliced  and  new 
boat  falls  reeved. 

There  were  scarcely  enough  men  for 
this  work,  Bill  Stewart  being  of  little  use. 
Carney  saw  him  rarely.  The  sea  was  high, 
and  tite  ship’s  rolling  made  watches  p^ 
■ore  quickly,  balancing  to  the  long  lift 


and  fall  of  the  bridge  being  in  itself  an 
occupation.  At  the  change  of  the  watches 
Mr.  Wallace  never  spoke  to  the  third  mate 
except  for  the  few  necessary,  words,  and 
though  Captain  Frazier  was  often  on  the 
bridge,  he  was  preoccupied  and  silent. 

On  the  second  morning  the  wind  began 
to  rise,  so  level  and  steady  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  of  either  cold  or  warmth; 
only  pressure  could  be  felt.  After  his 
afternoon  nap,  which  he  took  with  knees 
drawn  up  and  braced  across  his  berth,  Mr. 
Carney  handed  himself  across  to  the  lee 
door  of  the  saloon  for  a  look  at  the 
weather.  Although  the  sun  would  still  be 
well  above  the  horizon,  darkness  was  far 
advanced,  the  sea,  slate  cc^ored  gulches 
and  mountains  in  white  avalanche. 

As  he  clung  to  the  hand  rail  by  the 
door,  hoping  that  the  Western  Voyager 
was  getting  the  same  or  worse,  he  saw 
Bill  Stewart  coming  forward  dong  the 
alleyway  in  the  deckhouse. 

Bill’s  dungarees  were  gray  and  clinging; 
his  face  dead 'white.  Apparently  blind 
effort  was  needed  to  walk  at  all  and  as 
he  drew  nearer  Mr.  Carney  caught  the 
thin  smell  of  bilge  water,  crude  oil,  rotten 
grain,  dead  rats.  Yet  somehow  the  ghost 
of  a  swagger  was  still  there.  The  third 
mate  ste|;^^  out  on  deck. 

“What’s  matter,  Bill?” 

Bill  managed  a  lift  of  his  pale  lips. 

“Bilge  divin’,  sir.”  He  wavered  on  long, 
bedraggled  legs.  “I  been  seasick,  too.” 

.  Carney  knew,  from  what  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Wallace  say,  that  the  bilges  were  not 
in  any  real  need  of  cleaning.  The  bos’n’s 
hand  stood  out  plainly.  He  appreciated, 
too,  that  this  was  not  an  appeal;  merely 
an  answer  to  a  question. 

“Listen,  Bill,”  he  said  suddenly.  “Can 
you  steer?” 

“I  was  at  the  wheel  a  few  times  cornin’ 
over.  I  got  on  to  it  pretty  good,  but  I’m 
not  a  shark.” 

Carney  thought  a  moment. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  Come  up  when  I’m 
on  some  night — your  own  time,  see — after 
this  blow  dies  down  and  if  you  make  out 
all  right.  I’ll  try  to  get  you  on  watch.  I 
don’t  promise  anything,  but  I  got  an  idea.” 

“Thanks.  I’ll  come,  but  I  ain’t  scared 
o’  that  bos’n.” 

Carney  did  not  remember  until  after 
Bill  was  gone  that  he  had  resolved  not  to 
be  mixed  up  in  any  more  trouble. 
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That  night,  when  Mr.  Carney  came  on 
watch,  there  was  no  sign  of  slackening  in 
the  gale  and  the  sea  had  had  more  time  to 
rise.  The  chief  mate  went  below  silently, 
not  forgetting  his  anger  even  in  the  stress 
of  the  weather.  Carney  stationed  himself 
on  the  lee  wing  of  the  bridge,  just  outside 
the  wheelhouse  door.  He  was  comfortable 
enough  in  oilskin  over  a  heavy  sweater, 
but  through  the  insistent  rush  of  air 
against  his  ears,  he  could  hear  the  whining 
of  the  rigging  and  the  long  tearing  of  spray 
against  steel. 

Inside  the  wheelhouse  the  only  light  was 
upon  the  helmsman’s  face;  a  faint,  yet 
deep,  yellow  glow  from  the  binnacle.  The 
man’s  legs  were  wide  on  his  grating  and 
he  hugged  the  wheel  tightly  to  his  stomach. 

The  third  mate  drew  back  enough  to 
allow  the  canvas  dodger  above  the  forward 
rail  of  the  bridge  to  take  the  worst  of 
the  wind,  and  stared  ahead.  There  was 
nothing  in  sight  but  the  flash  of  crests 
before  waves  struck.  The  wind  had  hauled 
somewhat  to  the  westward  and  the  Mat¬ 
thews  half  pitched,  half  rolled  with  a  dizzy, 
whirling  motion.  Her  bluff  fo’c’s’le  would 
swing  up  and  up,  then  let  go  and  drop. 
There  was  the  boom  and  shock  of  meeting 
seas  on  the  downward  plunge,  the  wide 
white  wings  of  spray  outward  from  the 
bows. 

When  two  seas  came  aboard  in  succes¬ 
sion,  the  third  mate  called  the  lookout  in 
from  the  bow  and  placed  him  on  the 
weather  wing  of  the  bridge. 

Again  time  passed  more  quickly  because 
of  the  storm.  There  was  not  much  need 
for  other  thought.  Only  the  idea  of  the 
big  gray  ship  somewhere  to  southward 
clung  in  Carney’s  mind.  He  had  to  know 
that  she  had  not  permanently  beaten  him. 
The  idea  that  was  to  even  the  score  had 
been  his;  indeed,  the  score  would  be  evened 
only  for  that  reason,  but  he  was  afraid  he 
would  fail  somehow  in  his  part.  He 
thought  that  doubt  and  uncertainty  would 
never  end.  It  was  as  though  he  had  come 
out  of  cold  into  fog;  from  suffering  into 
vacancy  where  he  was  lost.  The  vacancy 
itself  was  suffering. 

AT  FOUR  bells  the  helmsman  and  the 
/\  lookout  changed  places  and  Mr. 
1  V.  Carney  took  a  turn  across  the 
bridge.  He  felt  the  beginning  of  weariness; 
his  eyes  were  heavy  with  wind.  The 


Matthews  whirled  dizzily  and  crashed  into 
a  sea.  The  planks  of  the  bridge  were  slip, 
pery,  drenched  with  spray.  The  wind 
ground  at  Carney’s  face  above  the  canvas 
dodger  as  he  reached  his  old  place,  and  a 
green  light  beneath  the  Matthews’  port  bow 
leaped  out  like  flame  into  his  eyes.  There 
were  narrow  bands  of  sail  above  the  light, 
crossing  the  lines  of  masts,  all  plunging 
sideways  into  the  trough  of  a  sea. 

Carney’s  mind  jerked,  and  the  yell 
forced  itself  out. 

“Hard  a’  starboard!” 

The  helmsman  spun  the  wheel,  while 
the  officer  clung  to  the  forward  rail,  his 
eyes  burning.  It  seemed  for  a  moment 
that  chance  would  decide;  both  ships 
tossed  like  corks  on  the  huge  seas;  tha 
the  steamer’s  bow  moved  with  directed 
doggedness.  At  the  same  time  the  ships 
dived  at  each  other,  and  the  end  of  the 
stranger’s  main  yard  fouled  the  Mattkewf 
lower  bridge.  The  sail  flew  up  wildly,  rip¬ 
ping  away  into  darkness  while  wo^ 
buckled  and  crashed.  Then  the  masts 
swung  the  other  way  on  a  ninth  wave  and 
were  gone. 

Carney  walked  dazed  into  the  wheel- 
house. 

“Put  ’er  back  on  ’er  course,”  he  croaked. 

Captain  Frazier  came  up  through  the 
chartroom  in  bathrobe  and  sliF>pers,  and 
after  him  was  the  thick  shadow  of  Mr. 
Wallace. 

“What  happened.  Mister  Carney?”  the 
captain  asked  with  quiet  grimness. 

“Sailing  ship’s  yard  'fouled  us  amidships, 
sir.  We  were  swinging  to  port  when  she 
struck  and  we  never  touched  her  hull.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  we  hit  her.  It  didn’t 
feel  like  it.  But  why  did  you  let  her  get 
so  close?” 

“Her  starboard  light  was  all  that  showed, 
sir.  I  couldn’t  pick  it  up  until  a  few 
seconds  before  we  came  together.” 

The  chief  mate’s  voice  cut  in  harshly. 

“I  saw  that  light  myself.  I  was  turned 
in,  but  a  while  ago  we  were  rolling  so 
heavy  that  I  raised  up  my  port  to  see 
how  the  weather  was  and  saw  that  star¬ 
board  light  plain,  five  minutes  anyhow 
before  she  struck.  You  must  have  been 
feeling  sick  again.  Mister  Carney.” 

Carney  drew  his  mind  together  care¬ 
fully;  it  was  like  walking  a  slippery  deck. 
He  had  been  tired  but  not  sick.  Now  he 
felt  sick.  The  light  had  been  definitely 
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ta  port  of  the  Matthews  when  he  first  saw 
it  He  had  been  looking  that  way  care- 
foDy.  The  sailing  ship  had  been  crossing 
tbdr  course  from  port  to  starboard  at  a 
{lirly  ^rp  angle,  there  was  nothing  else 
that  she  could  have  been  doing.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace's  room  was  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  ship.  He  had  two  port-holes,  but  the 
me  above  his  berth  opened  flatly  to  star¬ 
board,  and  it  would  have  been  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  see  the  light  untU 
the  Matthews  swung,  a  bare  instant  before 
the  yard  struck.  Carney  himself  had  had 
the  light  in  view  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  definite  knowledge  that  the  mate 
was  lying  left  him  sicker  and  more  lost 
than  ever.  He  groped  blindly  for  relief. 

“To  port.  She  was  to  port.  You 
couldn’t  see  her.  Mister  Wallace.  But — 
but  that’s  all  right.  You  just  got  mixed 

Wallace  took  a  great  step  forward. 

“The  hell,  I  couldn’t  see  her  1  On  a 
course  nearly  parallel  with  ours!  Are  you 
calling  me  a  liar?” 

Captain  Frazier’s  voice  held  a  cold  edge. 

“I’m  here,  Mr.  Wallace.  Ye’re  for¬ 
getting  that.  Ye  may  go  below.” 

When  the  mate  was  gone,  the  captain 
went  on,  his  words  too  low  to  carry  across 
the  wheelhouse. 

“I  saw  before  I  came  up,  mister;  there’s 
not  much  damage  done.  But  I’m  sorry 
Mister  Wallace  mentioned  that.  Mister 
Wallace  is  leaving  when  we  get  in  and  I 
hid  ye  in  mind  .  .  .  Well — ^well  never 
mind  that  now.  Try  to  keep  a  better 
witch  after  this.” 

Captain  Frazier  crossed  over,  glanced 
into  the  binnacle  and  went  below  without 
aying  any  more. 

The  next  day,  as  the  weather  mod¬ 
erated,  the  radio  man  of  the  Mat¬ 
thews  picked  up  the  first  position 
report  from  the  Western  Voyager.  She 
was  well  to  the  southward  and  not  as  far 
ahead  as  Carney  had  feared.  He  still 
thought  that  if  she  could  be  beaten  be 
could  pull  himself  together.  It  was  likely 
that  the  storm  had  hit  her  even  harder 
than  it  had  the  Matthews.  The  Matthews 
hoself,  having  most  of  her  owners  on 
hoard,  in  the  person  of  Captain  Frazier, 
*ot  out  no  reports  whatever. 

^piat  night,  in  a  sea  that  heaved  rest- 
but  was  no  longer  dangerous.  Bill 


Stewart  came  up  to  steer.  His  breaking-in 
was  easy.  He  seemed  to  get  the  feel  of 
the  stubby  old  ship  almost  at  once.  After 
the  first  ^If  hour,  seeing  his  face  relaxed 
and  dreamy  in  the  binnacle  light,  his  hands 
moving  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  with  slow 
precision  from  time  to  time,  Carney  left 
him  alone  and  went  out  on  the  wing  of 
the  bridge. 

When  the  boy  went  below  at  ten  o’clock, 
the  third  mate  turned  his  head. 

“You  can  steer  all  right.” 

“She’s  an  easy  ship,  sir.  More  than  the 
other  one,  anyway.  I  like  steering.  I 
used  to  ride  a  wheel  and  drive  a  car.  It’s 
not  so  different.” 

“Probably  that’s  why  you  pick  it  up  so 
easy.” 

After  that.  Bill  came  up  five  nights  in 
succession.  He  seemed  not  satisfi^  that 
already  he  steered  as  well  as  the  able  sea¬ 
men.  After  long  days  of  dirty,  aimless 
drudgery  he  clung  to  the  precision  of 
steering  at  night,  sought  perfection  in 
something.  Often  in  the  nearly  calm  sea, 
the  lubber  line  that  marked  the  Matthews’ 
bow,  clung  to  her  course  fifteen,  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time  without  wavering.  It 
was  as  if  Bill  could  read  the  ship’s  mind 
and  meet  her  impulses  before  she  moved. 

At  one  of  these  times  Captain  Frazier 
was  in  the  wheelhouse.  When  he  came  out 
on  the  wing  of  the  bridge,  he  said,  ap¬ 
provingly: 

“Boy  steers  well.” 

This  seemed  to  Carney  the  opportunity 
be  had  been  waiting  for. 

“Yes,  sir.  He’s  been  practicing  up  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  to  go  on  watch.  He  sees 
he’s  not  much  good  at  the  splicing  so  he 
thought  he  could  free  an  A.  B.  who  could 
splice  and  that  way  get  the  work  on  the 
rigging  finished  before  we  get  in.” 

“That’s  a  good  spirit,”  said  the  captain. 
“And  a  good  idea.  I’d  like  to  keep  him 
after  this  trip — ”  He  checked  himself 
abruptly,  then  saw  that  he  had  to  go  on. 
“But  I  never  carry  ordinaries.  Don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  i>ays.  Anyhow,  you  can  have  him 
on  your  watch  until  we  get  in.  Tell  the 
mate.” 

The  Matthews  had  increased  her  propor¬ 
tionate  lead  over  the  Voyager  each  day  a 
little,  and,  though  ice  warnings  were  now 
coming  in  frk|uently,  tension  on  board  re¬ 
laxed.  The  chief  mate  no  longer  dignified 
Mr.  Carney  with  even  his  animosity.  His 
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manner  changed  to  contemptuous  careless¬ 
ness.  Each  day  brought  his  command  defi¬ 
nitely  nearer,  and  he  could  not  even  quarrel 
with  a  third  mate  whose  inefficiency  was 
established.  Carney  was  merely  glad  that 
danger  of  violent  collision  was  over.  He 
wanted  only  to  beat  the  Voyager. 

Then  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day 
from  Belfast,  fog  shut  down — a  quiet  white 
blanket  that  ended  sight.  The  change  was 
not  in  the  ship’s  work  but  in  the  world. 
In  the  daytime  the  sea  about  her  was  like 
a  close,  oily  plate.  At  night  the  thickness 
was  driven  into  the  watch  officer’s  face  by 
the  ship’s  speed,  cool  but  as  full  of  the 
threat  of  stifling  as  the  beginning  of  smoke. 
A  lookout  was  kept  constantly  on  the  bow 
and  a  man  added  to  each  watch  to  stand 
by.  The  brass  handles  of  the  engine  room 
telegraph  remained  at  “full  ahead.”  But 
through  day  and  night,  at  two  minute  in¬ 
tervals,  there  was  the  steam  whistle;  a 
bull’s  bellowing,  hopeless  but  unendingly 
defiant. 

For  the  mates,  after  four  hours  of  tense¬ 
ness  on  watch,  came  eight  of  relaxation 
below.  Captain  Frazier  stayed  on  watch, 
a  square,  silent  figure  at  an  open  forward 
window  of  the  wheelhouse.  His  food  came 
on  trays,  and  there  was  no  sleep.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  a  nap  in  the  chartroom,  the 
first  ice  breath  came;  a  sharp  chill  in  the 
breeze  through  the  fog,  and  an  instant  drop 
of  thirty  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  water. 

So  he  stayed  on  the  wing  of  the  bridge, 
with  engines  slowed  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
Carney  was  with  him.  The  ship  crept 
ahead.  There  was  an  effort  to  judge  the 
breeze,  the  set  of  the  current;  regular 
casting  of  the  neat  canvas  bucket  for  water 
temperature;  the  strain  of  ears  for  surf  or 
cracking  ice.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
half  the  ship’s  length  beyond  her  bows; 
but  she  worked  past  in  safety. 

Captain  Frazier  went  back  into  the 
wheelhouse.  Ten  more  years  had  touched 
his  face. 

“She  oughtn’t  to  go  any  more  than  ‘half 
ahead,’  Mister  Carney,”  he  said.  “Oh, 
well,  we  got  no  time  to  spare.  Slap  her 
all  the  way  down.” 

The  captain  gave  a  little,  wheezing  sigh 
and  leaned  against  a  forward  window 
frame.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Matthews 
was  making  eleven  knots  again. 


‘*HAT  afternoon,  just  before  suppo 
Carney  overheard  the  first  assistaij 
engineer  talking  to  the  second. 
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“Hell,  yes.  I  should  say  he  did.  Wanted 
me  to  cut  her  down  on  the  four  to 
and  say  nothing  about  it.  Offered  « 
money.  I  was  going  to  push  his  face,  bij 
as  he  is,  but  he  beat  it.” 

“Sure,”  the  second  replied.  “I  knowed 
he  was  yellow  ever  since  dat  night  in 
Antwoip.  He’s  scared  o’  de  ice  and  fog. 
So’m  I,  but  I  wouldn’t  let  de  Old  Man 
down.” 

Mr.  Wallace’s  watch  was  the  four  to 
eight. 

The  radio  man  had  caught  another  noon 
position  from  the  Western  Voyager,  Carney 
learned  at  supper,  which  cut  down  the 
Matthews'  lead  to  a  very  narrow  margin. 
There  was  no  fog  reported  that  far  south. 

When  the  third  mate  took  the  watdi 
that  night,  he  saw  Mr.  Wallace’s  faa 
briefly  in  the  chartroom.  It  seemed  even 
fatter  than  it  had  been,  but  loosened  in 
every  way,  almost  soggy.  His  manner  was 
vicious. 

Captain  Frazier  stayed  on  the 
through  Carney’s  watch.  Once  there  was 
more  ice  breath,  but  not  so  strong. 

At  midnight  the  second  mate  appeared. 
He  was  a  surprisingly  young  man,  with 
stiff  orarfge  hair  and  a  chronically  sleepy 
expression.  He  stopped  at  Carney’s  sii. 

“Still  thick,”  the  third  mate  told  him. 

The  second  yawned. 

“So  I  notice.  But  what  do  you  expect? 
You  know  how  the  months  go  on  the 
North  Atlantic — nine  winter,  three  fog. 
He  lowered  his  voice  confidentially.  “But 
I  wonder  the  Old  Man  don’t  give  up  and 
take  a  sleep.  It’s  my  opinion  he  won’t 
turn  in  because  he  figures  it’s  only  on  his 
account  we  ain’t  slowed  dovm  and  he’s 
got  to  take  care  of  us.” 

The  next  morning  when  Carney  went 
on  watch,  the  fog  had  not  broken.  The 
steam  whistle  had  worn  a  place  for  itself 
in  his  consciousness  and  was  hardly  no¬ 
ticed  any  longer.  Captain  Frazier  was 
still  on  watch.  When  he  turned  his  face, 
Carney  was  shocked.  The  captain’s  skin 
was  grayish  yellow,  his  mouth  half  con¬ 
torted  and  his  eyes  terrible  to  look  at 
He  had  been  without  sleep  for  nearly 
sixty  hours.  His  voice  was  a  scraping 
croak. 

“I’m  goin’  lay  dowm  char’  room,  Misser 
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Carney.  If  you  smell  any  ice,  stop  ’er, 
ppnw  call.”  He  looked  at  the  third  mat«i 
^drovered  solemnly.  “Half  hour,  wan- 
sha  call  me  anyhow.  Gim-gimme  goo’ 
dll.” 

Through  the  chartroom  door  Carney 
could  see  a  corner  of  the  settee  with  the 
captain’s  feet  collapsed  on  one  side. 

Fog  streamed  through  the  open  forward 
fi^ow  in  fading  wisps.  The  two  doors 
»ere  also  open  and  the  breeze  was  grow- 
iog  stronger. 

Carney  kept  watch  in  the  extreme  port 
wing  of  the  bridge  for  a  while  and  then 
shifted  over  to  starboard.  The  captain’s 
half  hour  was  nearly  up  when  the  breeze 
dulled  again.  The  cold  came  out  of  the 
fog  with  a  flat  directness.  Carney  whistled 
lor  the  stand-by  man  to  take  water  tem- 
p^ture. 

^ile  the  man  was  casting  the  little 
buiet,  Carney  realized  that  there  was 
sound  in  the  fog.  It  was  not  a  ship  whis¬ 
tling  in  the  distance;  too  continuous.  It 
rose  and  fell  with  deep  regularity;  there 
was  fascination  in  it. 

Carney  felt  taut  and  quiet  inside.  He 
(fid  not  need  the  water  temperature  now. 

In  the  chartroom,  Captain  Frazier  would 
not  wake  up.  There  was  no  time  to  keep 
at  him.  The  beginning  of  panic  broke 
before  the  thought  of  the  big  gray  ship 
speeding  through  open  water  to  south¬ 
ward.  Carney  reached  the  engine  room 
telegraph  in  two  strides,  and  swung  the 
indiator  to  “stop.” 

“Starboard  your  helium,”  he  said  to 
Bill  Stewart. 

The  boy  reacted  instantly. 

Carney  stood  at  the  open  window.  The 
vibration  of  surf  did  not  die  out  but  grew 
harder  to  place;  it  might  have  been  part 
of  Ae  air.  The  lookout’s  hail  came  in- 
•fetinctly  from  the  fo’c’s’le  head.  Prob- 
ably,  the  officer  thought,  he  was  uncertain 
what  to  report.  In  the  lazy  softness  of 
overything,  danger  seemed  impossible;  but 
the  pervasiveness  of  sound  could  not  be 
altogether  imagined.  Carney  leaned  both 
^ws  on  the  window  sill  and  listened, 
with  head  thrust  out.  Definitely  there  was 
s®{  on  both  sides. 

He  ^ke  to  Bill  over  his  shoulder. 

“Put  ’er  back  on  ’er  course  if  she  still 
*t*tts;  if  not,  ’midships.” 

The  Matthews  rolled  slowly  and  easily, 
fog  was  shifting  and  eddying  about 


under  the  fanning  of  the  breeze.  Carney 
tried  again,  almost  on  the  run,  to  wake 
the  captain  but  it  was  impossible.  It  was 
like  tormenting  a  corpse. 


He  went  out  on  a  wing  of  the 
bridge.  There  was  no  more  way 
on  the  Matthews  but  the  surf  was 
louder.  His  eyes  strained  uselessly  into 
the  fog.  The  ladder  to  the  monkey  bridge 
was  at  his  back;  he  turned  and  swung  up 
hand  over  hand.  From  the  forward  rail 
some  of  the  dead  opaqueness  seemed  gone 
from  the  fog.  The  breeze  was  beginning 
to  cut  through  his  clothes. 

Ahead  and  to  port  a  line  was  breaking 
clear  of  the  even  gray,  a  faint,  blurred 
line,  high,  scarcely  curving.  The  mass 
behind  it  was  not  a  cliff  because  it  was 
lighter  gray  than  the  mist  which  had  not 
quite  released  it.  The  fog  moved  and 
Carney  saw  that  the  mass  was  white  with 
ledges  and  smooth  slopes.  The  surf  was 
white,  too,  about  its  base. 

A  cracking  sound,  and  a  roar  of  water, 
came  from  ^ead,  but  to  starboard.  Car¬ 
ney  turned  desperately.  There  was  an¬ 
other  line  to  starboard,  lower,  going  into 
the  water  at  a  long  slope,  but  with  no 
end  to  its  length.  The  wall  of  the  other 
ice  towered  above  the  ship,  leaving  her  in 
cold,  dead  air. 

Beyond  the  ship’s  bow,  between  the 
two  barriers  lay  a  gap,  narrowing  and  fog 
filled. 

Carney  heard  his  own  steps,  drumlike 
on  the  light  floor.  He  jumped  clear  to 
the  navigating  bridge,  landing  on  hands 
and  knees,  and  went  into  the  wheelhouse 
in  one  dive.  The  whir  and  clang  of  the 
engine  room  telegraph  was  startlingly  sharp 
in  the  moving  of  great  sounds.  The 
handles  were  hard  down  again — ^“full 
ahead.” 

As  the  ship  trembled  and  gathered  her¬ 
self  together,  Carney  spoke  rapidly  to  the 
helmsman. 

“Forget  that  compass.  Look  straight 
ahead  past  the  foremast.  Do  you  see  any¬ 
thing?” 

Bill’s  face  was  wondering. 

“Yeah.  Ice,  ain’t  it?” 

“We’re  going  ahead  again.  I  want  you 
to  just  clear  that  high  berg.  You  got  to 
make  a  good  course.” 

He  saw  the  boy  set  himself  on  the  grat¬ 
ing,  his  eyes  rapt,  his  body  gone  into  the 
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ship.  The  wheel  moved  a  spoke,  half  a 
spoke  at  a  time,  tenderly.  The  ship 
gathered  speed. 

From  the  vrindow  Carney  could  see  that 
the  p>ort  ice  was  long  as  well  as  high;  a 
gigantic  berg  drifting  down  on  a  great 
hdd  of  floe  ice.  The  Matthews  had  been 
lying  tranquilly  between  them.  Already 
the  strait  of  open  water  ahead  looked 
narrower  than  the  ship  and  it  was  closing. 
But  by  the  running  past  of  the  rugg^ 
wall,  Carney  knew  that  the  Matth^s 
would  never  go  any  faster. 

“Nothing  to  starboard.  Bill.” 

In  this  narrowness  there  was  no  surf, 
only  a  violent  dashing  of  water.  A  mass 
of  ice  let  go  the  cliff  beyond  the  Matthews' 
bow  and  hurled  spray  as  high  as  the  wheel- 
house. 

“You’re  doing  good.  Bill.  Shave  ’er. 
Shave  ’er.” 

The  pound  and  scramble  of  feet  on  the 
bridge  ladder  jerked  Carney’s  eyes  from 
the  bow.  The  chief  mate  plunged  into 
the  wheelhouse,  half  dressed,  his  big  face 
drawn  and  wrinkled  with  terror. 

“Stop  her,”  he  screamed.  “Ice  ahead, 
you  fool!  Stop  her!” 

Carney  shrank  automatically  before  the 
mate’s  fury,  but  he  shielded  the  telegraph 
with  his  body. 

“She’s  got  to  go  ahead.  We  couldn’t 
turn - ” 

Wallace  sprang  at  him  mouthing  wildly, 
his  hands  stretched  for  the  telegraph 
handle.  Carney  felt  the  blood  sink  from 
his  face;  he  was  cold  inside.  He  could 
not  meet  this  weight;  gave  back  half  a 
step  from  the  telegraph. 

“Sock  ’im.  Mister  Carney.  He  ain’t 
on  watch.”  ,  Bill’s  shout  from  the  wheel 
rose  to  an  imploring  squeak.  “Sock  ’im! 
Sock  ’im!” 

Carney  swayed,  stood  firm.  From  the 
other  side  of  the  world  came  the  memory 
that  he  had  once  known  how  to  hit.  His 
eyes  saw  again,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
wireless  operator’s  scared  face  in  the  chart- 
room  door,  then  settled  on  Mr.  Wallace’s 
heavy  jaw. 

His  fist  came  across,  driven  by  turning 
shoulder  and  body’s  weight,  wrist  flat, 
knuckles  square.  With  the  sting  of  land¬ 
ing,  the  mate’s  body  went  backward,  reel¬ 
ing  toward  the  wheelhouse  door.  His  feet 
struck  the  raised  sill  and  he  went  down  in 
a  useless  heap  outside. 


Ice!  ran  past  on  both  sides  smoothly,  and  I 
from  a  terrific  explosion  on  the  aft# 
deck,  Mr.  Carney  judged  that  a  few 
tons  had  dro(H>ed  on  board.  The  Mu- 
thews  was  in  the  strait  of  open  water.  In 
a  moment  they  would  be  through  or  caught 
The  ship  reared  suddenly,  plunging  bad 
and  forth  like  an  airbr^ed  car,  hurluy 
the  third  mate  against  the  binnacle  with 
no  breath  left  in  his  body.  There  was  a 
slow,  grinding  sound  from  the  after  part 
of  the  ship,  and  the  ice  fell  back  on  both 
sides,  leaving  her  in  calm,  open  sea.  Cap¬ 
tain  Frazier  had  been  thrown  violently 
from  the  settee  to  the  floor  of  the  chart- 
room.  He  scrambled  up  and  came  lurch¬ 
ing  through  the  door,  brushing  the  radio 
man  a^de.  At  sight  of  the  captain,  the 
chief  mate  picked  himself  up  from  the 
bridge  and  snarled  venomously  at  Carney. 

“What’s  the  idea  of  slugging  me?  Be 
cause  I  got  you  out  of  the  jam  you  were 
in,  eh?” 

The  sound  of  the  ice  coming  together 
astern  interrupted  all  speech;  a  slow, 
heavy  grumble  and  cracking  that  made 
the  air  tremble.  Captain  Frazier  stepped 
out  on  the  wing  of  the  bridge  qnd  lo^ed 
aft.  From  the  expres^on  of  his  face,  Car¬ 
ney  judged  that  it  was  still  possible  to 
see  a  g(^  deal,  but  the  captain  did  not 
stay  outside  long.  He  returned,  savage 
from  the  shock  of  broken  sleep. 

“Now,  Mister  Wallace,  what’s  this  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Mister  Carney?” 

The  mate’s  lips  smiled. 

“Oh,  nothing  much,  sir.  He  lost  Ws 
nerve  when  he  saw  the  ice  closing.  The 
ship  was  stopped.  I  got  here  in  time  to 
give  Tull  ahead’  and  pull  her  throu^. 
Then  when  my  back  was  turned,  he  slug^ 
me.” 

Bill  Stewart’s  gasp  was  like  escr^^ 
steam. 

“Whoo-ee!” 

Captain  Frazier  turned  sharply. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Mate  got  things  backwards,  sir.  We 
was  goin’  ‘full  ahead’  an’  he  come  in  like 
a  crazy  man  to  stop  ’er  right  betwwn  the 
ice.  Mister  Carney  had  to  sock  ’im,  but 
it  wasn’t  from  behind.” 

Wallace  laughed.  — , 

“I  expected  a  yarn  like  that.  This  watm 
hangs  together.  But  if  you  want  to^take 
an  ordinary’s  word  against  mine-^ — ” 
The  wireless  operator,  a  tall  young  man 
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■  thick  tensed  spectacles,  spoke  up  from 
tlK  chartroom  door. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  butt  in,  sir,  but  I  was 
Ikk  all  the  time,  and  the  ordinary  has  it 


Captain  Frazier  held  Wallace  in  check 
fitb  an  upraised  hand. 

“Mister  Carney,  do  ye  agree  with  Sparks 
ud  the  boy?” 

Carney  nodded  silently. 

The  captain’s  eyes  swung  like  a  turret 
d  guns  to  the  chief  mate’s  face. 

“Mister  Wallace,”  he  said,  “that  mark 
OD  your  jaw  was  not  given  to  ye  from  be¬ 
hind.  Ye  may  go  below.” 

After  the  mate  was  gone,  he  stood  for 
I  moment  without  moving.  Ahead  the  fog 
was  thinning,  visibility  having  risen  to  per¬ 
haps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  the  breeze 
was  dryer.  The  redheaded  carpenter  came 
f  to  the  bridge,  reporting  plates  bent 
iloDg  the  port  side  and  a  section  of  after 
lad  tom  away  but  no  leak  or  really  serious 


Ca^n  Frazier  nodded  quietly. 

“I’m  going  to  turn  in.  Mister  Carney,”  he 
aii  “I  believe  you  can  handle  this  ship.” 

Before  the  third  mate’s  watch  was  out, 
the  sun  had  burned  its  way  through  and 
Ik  fog  was  gone.  The  sea  was  blue  for 
die  first  time  that  voyage.  The  noon 
position  showed  the  Matthews  within  one 
day’s  run  of  Boston  Harbor,  and  presently 
SpaAs  brought  a  report  that  placed  the 
fa/mi  Voyager  still  a  hundred  miles 
astern  of  her. 


“We’ll  beat  her  by  a  good  few  hours,” 
said  the  second  mate.  “Heigh-ho-hum. 
I’m  sleepy.” 

Carney  tipped  his  uniform  cap  to  one 
side  of  his  head  and  went  down  the  ladder 
with  shoulders  square. 

The  next  day  when  the  Matthews  was 
tied  up  to  a  Boston  pier  and  special  gangs 
of  stevedores  were  whisking  the  airplane 
company’s  linen  out  of  her  holds,  Carney 
met  Bill  Stewart  on  deck. 

He  took  the  boy’s  elbow  and  led  him 
to  the  inshore  bulwarks. 

“Listen,  Bill,  do  you  want  to  make  an¬ 
other  trip?” 

Bill  looked  surprised. 

“Sure,  but  the  Old  Man  don’t  carry 
ordinaries.” 

“No  more  he  does.  But  you’re  going 
A.  B.  on  my  watch.” 

“Fine.  I  like  the  eight  to  twelve.” 

Carney  chuckled. 

“No  eight  to  twelve  about  it.  Four  to 
eight.” 

“Then — then.  Mister  Carney,  you’re 
goin’  chief  mate,” 

“Sure.  That’s  how  I  can  make  you  A.  B. 
so  easy.  Mate  has  the  privilege  of  creatin’ 
one  or  two  for  himself.  Old  Man  was 
tellin’  me.” 

There  was  a  shout  and  scurry  of  feet 
on  the  after  deck.  Carney  looked  up 
eagerly. 

“What?  What?  By  George,  Bill,  the 
Western  Voyager’s  coming  in.  Let’s  go 
back  and  shake  a  piece  o’  line  at  ’em,” 
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A  IVartime  Tale  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
By  Georges  Surdez 


Military  Hospital,  Tadia,  Morocco. 

Monsieur  le  lieutenant  Henri  Delpierre, 

Acting  chief  of  the  — th  Company,  First 
Battalion,  Fourth  Foreign  Regiment,  Ain- 
el-Mazian,  Via  Err  Zaouya,  Morocco. 

My  Lieutenant: 

YOU  will  be  surprised  that  I  should 
write  direct  to  you,  perhaps.  I  am 
comfortable  here  and  getting  better 
rapidly.  But  news  of  my  health  is 
not  the  reason  why  I  take  the  liberty  to 
address  you. 

I  have  just  heard  that  you  cited  me  for  Gergeau  has  never  been  afraid"  to  accept 
my  conduct  during  the  affair  around  Block-  responsibility  for  his  acts, 
house  Six  where  I  got  my  prune  in  the  You  remember  when  Captain  Mastreck 
flank.  Unless  you  cancel  yo«r  request  I  came  to  Ain-el-Mazian  to  take  charge  of 

shall  receive  the  Legion  of  Honor,  as  I  the  company?  Well  he  called  for  me  almost 

have  the  other  medals  within  the  gift  of  immediately.  When  we  were  alone,  he,  a 

the  Republic.  I  should  like  the  ribbon  as  captain,  stretched  his  hand  out  toward  me, 

well  as  the  next  man,  not  because  I  set  a  sergeant,  and  asked  me  to  let  the  past  be 

much  store  by  decorations  as  such,  but  buried  between  us.  I  called  him  the  name 

there’s  the  pension.  that  fitted  him  and  walked  out. 

Just  the  same,  I  can’t  accept  it  without  He  did  not  dare  punish  me.  You  scolded 
explaining  something  which  has  been  on  me  often  afterward  because  I  got  drunk, 
my  mind  for  a  long  while.  Of  course,  You  did  not  understand.  As  a  matter  of 


do  that  during  the  relief  of  Blockhouse  Sx 
I  did  no  more  than  my  job.  That  I  was 


wounded  was  my  bad  luck. 

I  know  that  the  real  reason  why  you  are 
trying  to  get  me  the  cross  is  an  unoffidd 
one,  the  business  connected  with  Captah 
Mastreck,  who  fell  in  the  Atlas.  I  had 
better  tell  you  right  off  that  what  I  did 
for  Captain  Mastreck  I  did  not  do  for  his 
sake,  even  for  yours.  I  did  it  for  mysdf. 

Here’s  the  whole  thing  from  the  begiiE 
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the  compiany  during  the  rifle  competi- 
tioo  and  made  a  poor  score  deliberately, 
that  also,  you  bawled  me  out. 
first,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  met  Cap- 
ain  Mastreck  before,  long  ago,  in  1911, 
fben  I  was  plugging  my  two  years  of  regu- 
Itf  service  as  a  good  citizen  should.  I  had 
been  reported  to  the  authorities  as  a  mili- 
aot  socialist  because  I  had  made  speeches 
■d  written  articles  for  workmen’s  papers 
ad  taken  part  in  strikes.  Mastreck,  who 
ns  a  sergeant  then,  hated  socialists  and 
tad  it  in  for  me.  I  spent  many  a  night  on  the 
taid,  sloping  plank  of  the  guardhouse  in- 
gesd  of  in  my  cot  because  of  him. 

I  was  not  the  only  one. 

Mastreck  was  the  worst  type  of  profes- 
ional  noncommissioned  oflicer.  He  did 
at  drink  enough  to  reel  about.  But  he 
•oold  get  surly  and  mean  tempered.  All 
le  abuse  a  sergeant  can  inflict  on  pri- 
ntes,  he  heaped  on  these  unlucky  enough 
to  be  his  inferiors  in  rank  and  his  superiors 
mlly  and  physically.  More  than  one 
BD  went  to  the  African  prison  camps  be- 
onse  of  him.  But  I  managed  to  last, 
ad  left  the  regiment  in  1913,  hoping  never 
to  see  him  again. 

In  dvilian  life  I  was  a  cabinet .  maker, 
ie  my  father  before  me.  For  a  year  I 
locked  in  the  shop  with  my  brother,  Jules, 
fbo  was  a  sort  of  apprentice.  We  were 
liDtbers,  but  nothing  alike.  As  you  know 
lanswsulhy,  strong,  near  six  foot  tall.  He 
m  six  years  younger,  slight,  light  haired 
ad  a  bit  weak  of  chest.  But  I  was  just 
a  ordinary  craftsman,  while  Jules,  from 
th  first,  was  an  artist.  The  things  he 
did  with  ebony  were  jewels.  He  had  white 
hods,  like  a  woman,  and  it  was  great  to 
«  him  work. 

The  War  came  and  I  left  on  the  first 
diy  of  mobilization.  Mastreck  was  with 
ih  regiment.  He  recognized  me  easy  and 
nide  me  as  much  as  he  could.  Although  I 
hd  forgotten  I  was  a  socialist,  when  the 
luting  started — like  most  of  us  yellers. 
1917,  Mastreck  was  adjudant,  for  he 
brave  if  not  intelligent. 

My  brother,  Jules,  had  joined  me  in 

*  raiment  in  1916,  although  he  was  un- 
«  He  had  volunteered,  you  see,  to 

*  with  me  and  do  his  duty.  Not  very 

but  a  good  soldier.  He  had  two 
"Wze  stars  on  his  war  cross. 

At  first  Mastreck  bore  down  on  the  kid, 
could  be  teased  into  retorting  rudely 


before  witnesses.  He  got  punished  a  lot. 
Then  I  drew  Mastreck  aside  and  told  him 
if  he  didn’t  quit  I’d  fix  him.  He  quit. 
After  a  while  he  seemed  even  to  get  fond 
of  Jules;  gave  him  soft  snaps  when  we 
were  at  rest  back  of  the  lines.  I  thought 
that  constant  contact  with  men  who  did 
their  duty  had  humanized  the  adjudant. 
I  even  grew  to  like  him  better. 

March  1917  .  .  .  You  were  pretty  young 
then,  too  young  to  be  at  the  front,  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  But  you  must  have  heard  that 
the  morale  of  the  troops  at  that  time  was 
not  brilliant.  The  Russians  had  just  laid 
down  on  their  end  of  the  job  and  America 
was  not  yet  in  the  War.  It  looked  like  a 
quick  finish  for  us,  a  nasty  licking,  when 
they  got  their  divisions  over  from  the  East. 
A  man  need  not  be  an  officer  to  realize 
that  the  first  to  get  a  new  mob  of  soldiers 
on  the  Western  Front  would  rip  the  other 
to  pieces  and  pick  the  cherries  from  the  tree. 

We  got  to  feeling  we  were  beaten.  Some 
will  deny  that,  but  they  don’t  remember, 
or  deliberately  kid  themselves.  To  squelch 
this  growing  discouragement,  discipline  was 
tightened.  Examples  were  necessary.  More 
and  more  often  men  went  through  the 
turnstile  (“Le  turniquet:  French  sol¬ 
dier’s  slang  for  court-martial,)  and  trotted 
out  before  a  firing  squad.  Some  slackers 
got  it  that  way,  but  also  a  bunch  of  fine 
men  who  had  done  their  duty  and  paid 
heavy  for  an  unguarded  movement,  a  care¬ 
less  action. 

About  that  time,  our  regiment  came  out 
of  the  lines  near  Soissons,  after  a  stretch  of 
twenty  days  in  the  trenches.  We  were 
pretty  well  fagged  out,  half  dumb  with  the 
artillery  fire.  Even  our  aviation  seemed  to 
have  cracked  to  nothing.  It  was  awful  to 
see  our  flyers  brought  down  oftener  than 
was  their  turn.  On  top  of  that  we  were 
given  filthy  quarters,  barns  and  stables 
damaged  by  shells,  stinking  hovels  formerly 
occupied  by  African  troopers.  But  we  were 
a  good  regiment  and,  if  we  cursed  a  lot, 
we  behaved. 

WE  HADNT  been  in  the  village 
three  days  when  an  order  was 
issued  that  everybody  should  stay 
in  quarters  ready  to  move.  From  the 
shooting  going  on  up  the  lines,  we  knew 
we  would  be  engaged  again  soon. 

The  same  night,  about  ten  o’clock,  Jules 
came  to  me. 
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“Paul,”  he  said,  “Mastreck  wants  me  to 
sneak  out  to  buy  him  a  bottle  of  absinthe 
at  the  old  woman’s  dump.  Orders  are 
against  going.  What  do  you  say?” 

“Guess  you  better  go,”  I  told  him.  “If 
you  get  caught,  he’ll  get  you  out  of  trouble. 
Better  keep  in  with  him,  Jules.” 

Mastreck  liked  absinthe — needed  it.  He 
had  used  it  for  many  years  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  prohibited  the  sale.  His  first  idea, 
whenever  we  got  to  a  rest  area,  was  to  lo¬ 
cate  some  of  the  stuff.  A  sort  of  craving — 
which  he  allayed  here  in  Morocco  with 
anisado.  Also  he  liked  to  fill  a  canteen 
with  it  before  going  up  to  the  lines,  to 
suckle  once  in  a  while  and  keep  cheerful. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  send  some¬ 
body,  for  he  couldn’t  absent  himself,  being 
on  duty. 

My  brother  left.  I  did  not  worry.  All 
the  sentries  knew  him  and  would  let  him 
go  by  without  trouble.  Well,  he  had  not 
been  gone  ten  minutes  when  the  order 
came  to  buckle  on  our  knapsacks,  trot 
out  into  the  orchard  outside  and  form  in 
column.  I  pulled  Mastreck’s  sleeve  when 
he  passed  me. 

“Say,  what  about  my  kid  brother?” 

“Oh,  he’ll  catch  up,  don’t  worty.” 

You  know  what  discipline  is.  I  was 
not  so  easy  in  my  mind  by  then,  but  I  had 
to  leave  with  the  rest. 

A  regiment  of  Territorials  had  given  way 
and  lo^  a  kilometer  of  trenches.  We  were 
sent  in  with  the  fork  and  cleaned  the  Ger¬ 
mans  out.  They  were  pretty  good  boys 
and  it  took  a  lot  of  cleaning,  which  lasted 
through  the  night  and  the  next  day.  My 
battalion  look^  like  a  company  when  we 
marched  back  into  the  village. 

Of  Jules,  not  a  sign. 

I  walked  around  for  a  while  asking  for 
him,  and  finally  learned  that  he  was  in  the 
lockup,  held  for  the  turnstile.  The  cap¬ 
tain,  only  surviving  commissioned  officer 
of  the  battalion,  gave  me  a  paper  to  get  me 
through  and  I  went  in  to  see  him.  That 
was  a  mistake,  as  you  will  understand 
later. 

The  kid  was  more  than  a  little  scared. 
Mostly,  he  felt  bad  because  he  was  called 
a  coward.  This  was  what  had  happened. 

Returning  to  the  sheds  he  found  them 
empty.  He  was  later  than  he  had  expected 
to  be  because  the  old  woman  had  asked  a 
lot  of  questions  before  consenting  to  take 
a  chance  and  sell  him  the  booze.  He  tried 


to  follow  the  regiment.  But  try  aiidU 
any  ^ven  unit  at  night  in  the  maze  of  cofr 
munication  trenches  leading  to  the  frooi] 
Even  big  units  had  to  have  guides  to  pikt 
them.  He  lost  his  way  and  wore  hiiHI 
out  trying  to  locate  us. 

He  was  cold,  wet,  hungry.  Don’t  kr> 
get  he’d  been  walking  in  mud  up  to  la 
calves  with  a  knapsack  and  rifle  on  la 
back.  In  one  of  his  bags  was  the  bottk 
he  had  got  for  Mastreck.  He  did  wha 
anybody  would  have  done,  Lieutenant;  k 
took  a  pull  at  it,  a  long  pull.  Even  plaa 
wine  went  to  his  head  and  this  was  stro^ 
stuff.  He  walked  on.  Anally  ended  neari 
battery  of  155  short,  back  of  the  third  lint 
The  gunners  saw  he  was  just  a  kid,  kind 
of  drunk,  and  let  him  flop  in  (me  of  that 
holes. 

Before  they  could  get  him  away  the  not 
morning,  the  police  picked  him  up.  They 
saw  his  regimental  number;  word  had 
leaked  back  of  what  we  were  going  throng 
up  further.  Naturally,  they  accused  ha 
of  ducking  the  attack  and  hiding  hinctt 
to  guzzle  while  his  pals  fought.  Thqi 
mixed  him  up  with  a  lot  of  questions  aid 
found  the  bottle. 

“Mastreck ’ll  clear  3rou,”  I  told  him,  aad 
went  out  to  look  for  the  adjudant.  He  had 
gone  into  some  house  or  other  and  I  coaU 
not  find  him. 

Then  I  went  to  the  schoolhouse 
the  court-martial  was  meeting.  Tbae 
was  a  big  room  with  Uackboards  on  the 
side.  Five  officers  on  the  court,  a  colond, 
two  majors  and  two  captains.  They  had 
got  ten  men  who  were  toughened  by  daily 
contact  with  misery,  and  their  hearts  wen 
like  boot  leather. 

A  LOT  of  fellows,  mostly  young, 
through  the  turnstile  that  morniif. 
My  heart  sank  when  I  heard  the* 
sentenced  to  five  and  six  years  Public 
Works  for  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  equipment, 
or  for  an  xmguarded  word  to  a  sergeant 
I  looked  for  Mastreck  again  but  couldnl 
find  him.  When  I  got  back  to  the  school’ 
house  Jules  was  there.  They  had  gi^ 
him  a  lawyer,  a  private  who  had  studien 
for  the  bar  before  the  War.  He  told  oy 
brother’s  story. 

“Send  for  Adjutant  Mastreck,”  the  colo¬ 
nel  said  impatiently. 

He  came  within  a  few  minutes.  W 
way  he  stood,  the  way  he  talked,  all  pie**" 
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if  court.  He  was  a  good  looking  soldier 
?;tatben,^ean,  tall,  strong — the  picture  of 
Beside  him,  Jules  looked  like  a 

ikpup. 

•TW  you  send  Private  Gergeau,  Jules, 
jof  I  bottle  of  absinthe?”  the  colonel  asked 
Hfl. 

*No.  Colonel.” 

Histreck  remained  steady.  I  don’t 
nBt  to  make  him  seem  blacker  than  he 
Is.  If  he  admitted  sending  for  the  for- 
r’ikfl  absinthe,  it  would  count  heavily 
him  with  the  captain,  who  did  not 
it  on  such  matters. 

•Ton  may  speak  freely,”  the  colonel 
ts^.  “Here,  I  am  not  a  colonel,  but 
president  of  a  court  seeking  to  deal 
,dly  with  the  men  brought  before  me. 
&thing  you  say  will  be  held  against  you.” 
Too  could  see  that  Mastreck  was  think- 
;|hwd.  No,  he  thought,  it  won’t  be  used 
me  now.  But,  farewell  promotion 
!)  mbdieutenancy.  Mastreck  set  great 
srireby  rank  and  strif)es.  You  know  that, 
'isterar.t — you  who  saw  all  he  did  to  get 
a  notch  on  the  promotion  list, 
his  life  or  put  a  comrade  in  wrong, 
:i]  utter  as  long  as  he  attracted  attention. 
He  licked  his  lips,  shook  his  head. 

Tfo,  Colonel,  I  didn’t  send  him.” 
Beti^n  the  mass  of  spectators  crowded 
i  the  rear  and  the  space  reserved  for  the 
there  was  a  bunch  of  poilus  with 
^  bayonets.  I  pushed  through  them, 
a’ated. 

“Colonel,”  I  said,  “my  brother  told  me 
he  started  out  for  the  bottle  that 
Wiutait  Mastreck  was  sending  him.” 

There  is  no  proof,”  the  colonel  barked. 
“1  later  spoke  to  Adjutant  Mastreck  as 
w  left  the  Arracks,  and  he  tacitly  admit- 
isihwing  sent  my  brother.” 

“Did  you?”  the  colonel  asked  Mastreck. 
“No,  Colonel.  He  lies  to  save  his 

The  five  officers  on  the  court  held  a 
onsulation,  looking  at  me  from  time 
^thne.  My  captain  stepped  up  to  them 
whispered  and  they  seemed  better  dis- 
jjed  toward  Jules. 

“Fiul  Gergeau,”  the  colonel  addressed 
'■i,  “did  you  have  any  conversation  with 
brother  since  his  arrest?” 

Tfs,  Colonel,  I  visited  him  at  the  lock- 

,  "Tm  sorry.  There’s  possibility  of  col- 
Your  testimony  is  void  on  several 


counts.”  The  colonel  ^ke  as  if  he  re¬ 
gretted  what  he  had  to  say. 

I  tried  to  talk  some  more  but  the  men 
on  guard  pushed  me  back  and  told  me  to 
keep  still.  The  old  woman  admitted  sell¬ 
ing  absinthe  to  Jules  but  couldn’t  be  made 
to  say  anything  against  Mastreck.  She 
had  to  be  loyal  to  her  customers  for  her 
business.  When  you  get  that  old  you  get 
selfish,  I  suppose. 

The  prosecutor  got  up.  He  was  a  cap¬ 
tain,  in  a  fine  uniform,  so  clean  you  could 
see  he  never  wallowed  in  the  mud  the  way 
we  did.  He  was  a  very  good  lawyer  in 
civilian  life,  I  heard.  He  did  his  duty. 
He  showed  how  France  was  fighting  for 
her  very  existence,  how  neither  youth  nor 
weakness  weighed  in  the  balance.  A  man 
who  dodged  an  attack  must  atone.  Men 
knew  that  under  the  stem  laws  of  war  they 
musk  risk  their  lives  honorably  or  forfeit 
them  surely.  Men  could  feel  pity,  he 
concluded;  judges  could  not. 

Jules’  lawyer  did  a  foolish  thing.  In¬ 
stead  of  sticking  to  the  story  he  pleaded 
for  forgiveness.  The  judges  seemed  bored 
when  they  filed  out  to  deliberate.  They 
came  back  very  soon.  The  colonel  read 
the  decision. 

“By  five  voices  out  of  five,  the  defend¬ 
ant  is  guilty.”  A  pause,  then;  “He  will 
be  shot  tomorrow  morning  before  his  as¬ 
sembled  regiment.” 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  hit  with  a  club 
over  the  head.  My  whole  body  turned 
cold.  Jules  was  standing,  very  white. 

“Gergeau,  have  you  anything  to  say?” 
the  colonel  asked. 

“Colonel,”  Jules’  voice  was  shrill  but 
steady,  “I  volunteered  before  my  turn, 
offered  my  life  to  France.  If  she  elects  to 
take  it  this  way,  still  my  life  is  hers.  I 
am  not  a  coward  and  Ill  die  without  fear 
and  without  rancor  against  my  country.” 

The  colonel  was  a  gray  mustached  old 
fellow  with  a  red  face.  VVell,  he  got  pale, 
blinked  his  eyes  for  a  minute.  He  hesita¬ 
ted,  then  stiffened. 

“Take  away  the  condemned  man  .  .  . 
Next  case.” 

1  followed  Jules  back  to  jail  and  they 
let  me  go  in  with  him.  All  day,  we 
talked.  We  even  played  cards.  I  would 
look  at  him  and  try  to  think  that  the  next 
morning  I  would  see  him  tied  to  a  post, 
killed  like  a  dog.  It  did  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible. 
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He  grew  nervous  at  nightfall,  and  cried 
a  little  during  the  evening  1  could  not 
think  of  much  to  console  mm. 

“Paul,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  hold  a  grudge 
against  the  colonel  and  the  others  on  the 
court.  They’ve  been  told  to  bear  down. 
But  Mastreck — he  did  this  to  shield  him¬ 
self  or  to  get  even  with  you.  Both, 
maybe.  .  .  .” 

“Listen,  Jules,”  I  told  him,  “the  captain 
will  try  and  get  you  out.  He  knows  that 
you’re  not  a  coward,  that  you  never 
ducked  duty.  But  if  he  can’t,  if  jrou  have 
to  go  through  with  it.  I’ll  kill  Mastreck 
myself.  I  swear  it - ” 

“Don’t  get  into  trouble,  Paul,”  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

“What  would  you  do  in  my  place?” 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  * 

“I  wouldn’t  want  you  to — for  me,  .  . 

“It  wouldn’t  be  murder.  It’s  execu¬ 
tion!” 

The  word  reminded  him  of  what  was 
coming  and  he  grew  white  again.  His. 
thin  hands  twisted  all  the  time.  If  you’ve 
ever  seen  anyone  you  love  do  that,  you 
can  understand.  But  what  could  I  do? 
The  whole  Army  was  against  me.  So  we 
sat,  choked — and  tried  not  to  break  do^. 
He  was  afraid  of  showing  up  with  his  eyes 
red.  We  didn’t  talk  much  after  that.  The 
hours  dragged  and  rushed  all  at  once. 
Each  time  the  sentries  changed  we  thought 
they  were  coming  for  him. 

AT  THREE,  a  lieutenant  I  didn’t  know 

/\  came  in.  He  said  my  captain  had 
X  V  sent  him  to  get  me.  There  was  a 
chance  of  an  appeal.  We  would  go  to¬ 
gether  to  the  nearest  town  where  there  was 
a  divisional  general  with  power  to  stay  the 
execution.  That  cheered  us  both  up,  and 
Jules  laughed  when  we  embraced. 

“That  was  a  close  call,  Paul!”  he 
shouted  after  me  when  the  door  of  his  cell 
closed. 

We  started  out  on  foot,  the  lieutenant 
and  I.  I  asked  him  why  we  could  not  get 
an  automobile.  He  said  there  was  plenty 
of  time,  that  if  we  did  get  the  stay  we’d 
rush  back  in  a  car  in  ten  minutes.  We 
walked  and  walked,  six  or  seven  miles,  I 
think.  Suddenly  he  halted. 

“(jergeau,  your  captain  asked  me  to  get 
you  out  of  the  way,”  he  explained.  “He 
would  not  consent  to  your  seeing  it.  There 
is  no  hope  of  saving  your  brother,  no  ap¬ 


peal  from  a  court-martial’s  deciypn.  bJL 
up — you’re  too  far  to  ^t  back  in 

I  could  have  killed  him  where  he 
I  believe  I  did  strike  him,  though 
him  later  and  he  never  said  a  word  aboil^ 
it.  Then  I  was  running  on  the  road, 
was  muddy  and  all  rutted.  Usually 
had  to  leap  aside  every  few  seconds  to^ 
trucks  go  by.  That  morning  not  oe  * 
passed  going  my  way.  I  sweated  ni  a 
panted  and  ran  on.  I  wanted  Jules  to  a  T 
me  standing  there,  sharing  it  with  hin.  t 
knew  he’d  look  for  me. 

'  Suddenly  a  short  volley  crashed  out  i  ; 
the  haze  ahead.  I  fell  on  my  knees  as  i 
I  had  been  hit  by  a  bullet.  Right  m  . 
I  heard  the  band  playing  as  the  compaii  6 
marched  by,  loudly,  with  a  lot  of  poo- 
pah. 

I  was  too  late.  Lieutenant,  too  late! 

There  was  no  longer  any  reason  ti 
hmry.  I  dragged  myself  toward  the  #  r 
lage.  There,  I  saw  a  few  men  going  bid  % 
to  their  shelters,  men  of  another  battalia 
They  didn’t  know  me.  They  were  all  pu  is 
with  nervousness.  One,  a  thin  fellow 
a  yellow  drooping  mustache,  was  cr^ 
and  sobbing.  He  had  thrown  his  riii 
down  and  yelled  against  the  War,  tk 
Army,  the  officers,  everything.  TheRS 
were  looking  around  uneasily  and  tryk 
to  keep  him  quiet. 

They  spott^  me,  saw  where  I  was  c» 
ing  from.  They  talked  at  me  all  at  owt 
wanted  to  share  their  horror  with  some* 
else, 

“Just  a  kid,  I’m  telling  you.  TTiq 
wanted  him  to  kneel  so  they  could  tie  hi 
to  the  post.  He  wouldn’t.  Wouldn’t  la 
them  blindfold  him,  either.  He  smiled  d 
the  time.”  ' 

“It  was  awful.  Good  God!” 

“The  firing  squad  was  jumpy,  fumbk 
with  their  rifles.  Then  he  fell  on  his  te 
His  hands  were  tied  behind  him;  and  tlfl 
fluttered,  skinny  white  hands.  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  As  if  he  were  waving  good-by » 
us.” 

“You  say  his  hands  fluttered?”  I 
of  them. 

“Sure!  Don’t  seem  to  mean  ranch  b 
you.  It’s  nothing  to  you  that  they  B 
boys  around  here,  eh?” 

“It’s  nothing  to  me,”  I  said,  laughii(i 
“he  was  only  my  brother.” 

That  shut  them  up  and  they  let  me  ga 

Jules  had  already  been  taken  aw*!i 
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but  I  looked  at  the  little  pole  when  I 
passed  by.  I  must  have  looked  insane  be¬ 
cause  my  comrades  wouldn’t  let  me  near 
a  rifle.  They  even  took  away  my  bayonet. 
They  were  afraid  I’d  kill  myself.  I  .wasn’t 
thinking  of  that. 

Mastreck  avoided  me.  I  would  see  him 
at  the  end  of  a  street,  walk  toward  him, 
and  he  would  run  off.  Actually  run.  The 
men  all  hated  him,  for  they  suspected  that 
between  me  and  him,  he  was  the  liar. 
They  told  me  even  the  captain  had  cursed 
him  plenty. 

We  had  to  meet  sometime. 

I  caught  him  as  he  was  leaving  a  caf^. 
He  fought  back  hard,  and  he  was  a  power¬ 
ful  man.  But  he  didn’t  feel  any  stronger 
than  a  child  to  me.  I  got  him  down, 
rapped  his  head  on  the  cobblestones,  and 
I  could  feel  the  life  rustling  in  his  throat 
beneath  my  fingers.  His  eyes  were  bulg¬ 
ing,  his  face  violet,  when  my  friends  pull^ 
me  off. 

He  was  my  superior  and  the  scene  had 
been  public.  I  was  arrested  and  held  for 
court-martial.  It  was  in  the  schoolhouse 
and  the  same  colonel  presided.  I  saw  that 
he  recognized  me. 

“Here  I  am!”  I  yelled  at  him.  “Here’s 
another  one  to  murder!” 

The  old  man  did  not  get  angry.  The 
loose  flesh  on  his  cheeks  was  gray  as  stale 
dough,  and  he  looked  at  me  steadily  until 
I  quieted  down.  I  could  see  in  his  eyes 
that  he  had  gone  through  hell  more  times 
than  I.  It  was  not  easy  for  him,  I  guess, 
to  send  young  men  to  death.  He  was 
obeying  orders,  as  Jules  had  told  me. 
Orders  were  to  bear  down  for  the  sake  of 
^ipline.  He  bore  down.  But  not  with 
me. 

“Case  dismissed,”  he  snapped.  Every¬ 
one  gasped,  for  I  had  done  enough  to  be 
shot.  He  may  have  realized  that  I  had 
told  the  truth  and  Mastreck  had  lied.  It 
was  too  late  to  bring  Jules  back,  but  he 
could  ease  up  on  me.  The  adjudant  was 
transferred  from  our  regiment  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  No  one  could  stand  him  around 
and  no  man  would  do  a  thing  he  ordered. 
You  could  not  order  a  hundred  soldiers 
shot,  even  then.  He  left,  and  no  one  felt 
*  like  weeping  save  myself.  I  was  not  sure 
I’d  meet  him  again. 

In  line  or  at  rest,  whenever  I  saw  a  new 
outfit  near  ours,  I’d  snoop  around  and  ask 
for  him.  But  the*  War  ended  without  my 


laying  eyes  on  him.  I  went  home.  My 
father  had  died  years  back.  The  news  of 
Jules’  finish — there  are  alwa)rs  kind  people 
to  supply  details  even  though  the  Govern- 
n\,ent  just  informed  her  that  he  was  dead — 
had  killed  my  mother.  The  shc^  was 
dusty,  and  an  unfinished  dresser  top  of 
ebony,  carved  by  my  brother,  was  where 
he  left  it,  gripped  in  the  vise.  I  locked  the 
door  and  left.  I  have  never  been  back. 


Mastreck  was  a  professional 
soldier;  therefore  he  had  not 
been  demobilized.  I  heard  that 
he  was  on  the  Rhine  with  the  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation.  When  I  reached  the  town  he 
had  moved  away.  I  kept  looking  for  him, 
but  with  the  shifting  that  went  on  to  get 
the  country  back  to  a  peace  basis  he 
stirred  quicker  than  I  could  follow. 

All  the  time,  I  was  drinking  more  than 
was  good  for  anybody.  Nearly  five  years 
petting  a  rifle  had  not  improved  my  ability 
to  handle  other  tools.  It  was  hard  to  get 
work.  I  was  pinched  for  vagrancy  many 
times,  slept  in  lockups  from  Alsace  to  Mar¬ 
seilles,  across  to  Bordeaux,  up  to  Roche¬ 
fort.  It  did  not  matter.  I  was  growing 
warm,  as  they  say  in  the  kid’s  game. 

Then  I  thought  of  a  way  to  locate  him. 
By  this  time  he  must  be  an  officer,  there¬ 
fore  mentioned  in  the  “Army  List.”  I 
locked  him  up.  There  he  was: 

Mastreck,  Jean,  Lieutenant,  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  assigned  with  the  Fourth 
Battalion,  Fourth  Foreign  Regiment,  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Syria. 

I  enlisted  in  the  Legion  the  same  day. 
But  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Fourth 
Regiment  as  I  asked,  I  was  sent  to  the 
Second  which  needtfd  recruits.  After  a 
short  period  of  training,  I  went  with  a  re¬ 
placement  detachment  to  the  Tonkin.  All 
the  three  years  and  two  months  I  was 
there  I  addressed  petition  after  petition  to 
be  sent  to  the  Fourth  Regiment. 

At  last  1  was  transferred  to  Morocco, 
where  I  met  you.  Lieutenant.  I  was  a 
pretty  disreputable  soldier  when  you  first 
saw  me,  I  guess;  bad  notes,  drunkard,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  You  bucked  me  up  and 
made  me  a  corporal.  I  don’t  know  why. 
You  spoke  to  me  every  day.  I  made 
friends  with  the  other  men.  I  stopped 
drinking.  There  were  whole  weeks  when 
I  did  not  think  of  Mastreck. 
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You  had  me  promoted  to  sergeant,  you 
trusted  me,  you  gave  me  special  work — 
training  the  men  to  shoot  because  I  was 
an  expert  rifleman.  You  hinted  that  if  I’d 
study  nights  you’d  see  that  I  was  assigned 
to  St.  Maixent  School  to  pass  the  test  for 
commission.  Life  was  starting  again  for 
me.  I  recalled  that  there  were  officers 
like  you. 

Then  Captain  Mastreck  arrived  to  take 
charge  of  the  company.  I  knew  him  the 
moment  he  got  out  of  the  auto  that 
brought  him.  And  he  knew  me.  It  was 
after  that  I  started  to  slip.  You  were 
pretty  well  disgusted  with  me  and  I  don’t 
blame  you.  Yet  you  managed  to  cover 
up  my  worst  scrapes.  When  I  turned  in 
a  rotten  score  in  rifle  competition  to  spite 
the  company  commander,  you  knew  I  had 
done  it  deliberately.  You  bawled  me  out 
good  that  time  and  got  ready  to  wash  your 
hands  of  me.  You  could  not  know  why 
I  was  acting  like  that. 

Here  are  my  reasons:  You  had  pushed 
me  forward,  and  if  I  killed  him  you  would 
have  looked  foolish  before  the  chiefs. 
They  would  doubt  your  judgment  of  the 
men  forever.  It  might  injure  your  future. 
On  one  side  there  was  what  I  had  sworn 
to  Jules  and  to  myself,  on  the  other  there 
was  you.  It  was  easier  to  get  drunk  and 
forget  it. 

As  for  the  captain,  after  I  refused  to 
call  quits  I  could  smell  fear  on  him  when 
I  was  around.  He  knew  that  I  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  chance,  knew  that  I  was  not 
afraid  of  consequences,  and  wondered  why 
I  delayed.  Brave  as  he  was  in  action,  he 
oozed  terror  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Facing  hillmen’s  knives  was  one  thing,  and 
not  knowing  when  he’d  get  a  bullet 
through  his  head  was  another.  Whenever 
I  had  occasion  to  enter  the  office  he  would 
back  his  chair  against  the  wall  and  his 
hands  would  twitch.  It  was  almost  better 
than  killing  him. 

Then  there  came  news  of  that  scrap  in 
the  Middle  Atlas — the  line  of  blockhouses 
blockaded  by  the  Berber  mountaineers. 
Food  was  giving  out;  relief  had  to  be  sent. 
The  company  was  ordered  out.  I  pulled 
up  short,  as  you  know,  dropped  drinking 
and  brooding,  did  my  job. 

You,  my  Lieutenant,  who  had  maps  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on, 
doubtless  understand  better  than  I  how 
Captain  Mastreck  got  into  the  mess  we 


found  him  in.  I  just  laid  it  to  his  stu¬ 
pidity.  I  said  before  that  he  was  very 
courageous  but  unintelligent.  He  proved 
it  that  day. 

I’LL  Always  recall  when  you  brought 
us  to  a  halt  on  the  edge  of  that  ravine 
and  we  could  see  the  lads  under  Mas¬ 
treck  getting  cut  to  bits  across  the  way, 
and  us  unable  to  help  save  with  rifle  fire— 
the  Berbers  all  around  his  bunch,  in  the 
bushes,  and  dropping  them  one  by  one. 

Mastreck  was  all  of  eight  hundred  yards 
away,  but  the  braid  on  his  sleeves  glis¬ 
tened  when  he  moved  his  arms.  He  bad 
enough  sense  to  see  that  his  men  had  no 
chance  in  the  bushes  and  so  he  led  them 
toward  that  hill  crested  with  boulders, 
where  he  thought  they  could  hold  out  un¬ 
til  we  could  find  a  way  of  getting  across. 
Then  the  Berbers  climbed  up  the  slope  on 
the  other  side  and  his  men  were  picked  off 
like  black  bugs  on  a  porcelain  plate. 

Before  long,  when  he  was  alone,  we  all 
knew  why  the  Berbers  wanted  to  take  him 
alive.  To  torture  him.  I’ve  seen  men 
after  they’ve  spent  a  few  hours  nursed  by 
Berber  women.  They  certainly  felt  them¬ 
selves  die,  no  mistake  about  that.  Red 
hot  sickle  blades,  hot  sand  poured  on  the 
scalp,  eyes  put  out  with  knives,  teeth  tom 
loose  one  by  one.  I  had  raged  with  the 
others  when  we  found  the  bodies  or  the 
heads  and  wished  to  get  hold  of  those 
who  had  done  the  thing. 

This  time  I  was  glad.  This  was  so 
much  better  than  I  expected.  Luck  had 
trundled  me  across  the  earth,  teased  me, 
brought  me  back  to  Morocco  and  given 
me  a  front  seat  to  behold  Mastreck  about 
to  be  caught  and  tortured,  to  see  him  run¬ 
ning  about  like  a  cornered  rat.  No  one 
could  ask  for  more.  I  had  no  pity  in  my 
heart. 

I  was  afraid  he’d  shoot  himself.  But, 
foolish  to  the  last,  he  had  probably  fired 
his  last  cartridge.  Remember  how  he 
dodged  and  ran  from  rock  to  rock,  with 
the  brown  and  blue  jellebas  of  the  Berbers 
closing  in  from  above  and  below?  In 
spite  of  our  fire  they  kept  coming.  I 
noted  an  odd  thing  then.  Most  of  the 
men  must  have  hated  him  for  they  seemed 
to  fire  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  Berbers  were  about  to  do  us 
all  a  favor. 

You  could  not  know  him  we  knew 
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him.  You  have  eaten  at  the  same  table, 
felt  a  certain  solidity  of  rank.  And 
that’s  not  against  you;  you're  sensitive 
and  you’ve  got  a  good  heart  I  don’t  think 
yoa’d  let  a  dog  suffer  the  way  li«  was 
about  to  suffer.  When  you  were  near  me, 
talking  as  if  to  yourself,  you  really  were 
talking  to  me.  You  wanted  me  to  over¬ 
bear. 

“The  man  who  puts  a  bullet  through  the 
captain’s  head  would  do  him  a  good 
turn.  .  .  .” 

You  knew  that,  even  at  that  distance, 
I  could  put  a  bullet  where  I  wanted.  You 
didn’t  want  to  come  right  out  and  suggest 
that  I  should.  Nothing  like  that  is  fore¬ 
seen  in  regulations.  Shooting  a  man  is 
shooting  him,  no  matter  what  the  reason. 

You  mistook  my  hesitation,  thought  I 
hesitated  to  slay  a  Frenchman,  an  officer; 
pedu^is  that  I  feared  responsibility.  That 
was  not  it.  A  shot  would  have  cut  short 
his  anguish,  robbed  me  of  some  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  you  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  You  touched  my  shoulder,  bent 
your  face  very  near  to  mine.  I  remember 
you  looked  greenish  and  sick. 

“Gergeau,  I  order  you  to  shoot  him.” 

I  shook  my  head.  Over  there  I  saw 
the  little  figure  that  was  Mastreck  throw 
something,  probably  his  pistol,  at  the 
nearest  Berber.  I  was  sorry  I  couldn’t 
see  his  face  just  then. 

“Gergeau,  shoot  the  poor  devil,  it’s  a 
deed  of  mercy,  Gergeau.  .  .  .” 

You  are  under  the  impression,  I  fear, 
that  it  was  friendship  for  you  that  made 
me  do  it.  Because  you  had  begged.  And 
you  try  to  reward  me  by  citing  me.  I 
don’t  want  to  fool  you;  you’ve  done  too 
ouch  for  me.  -*• 

Maybe  you’ll  call  me  superstitious,  but 
to  me  an  oath  is  an  oath.  I  remembered 
jmt  then  that  I  had  sworn  to  kill 
Mastreck.  I  shouldered  my  Lebel.  It’s 
not  aiming  with  me,  it’s  instinct.  Some¬ 
thing  clicks  in  my  brain  when  the  sights 


are  on  the  target;  something  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sights  or  muscles. 
For  a  few  seconds  I  stn^gled.  Then  I 
pulled  the  trigger. 

We  knew  he  was  dead  all  right  when 
the  Berbers  cut  off  his  bead  and  ran  off 
with  it.  You  reached  down  and  shook  my 
shoulder,  and  your  face  was  relaxed,  al¬ 
most  smiling.  Mastreck  had  been  very 
lucky. 

The  same  afternoon,  when  I  took  part 
in  the  fighting  to  clear  Blockhouse  Six,  1 
did  no  more  than  any  man  present.  It 
was.kiU  or  get  killed.  And  I  wanted  to 
live.  When  I  heard  you  had  cited  me  for 
bravery,  I  figured  you  were  sort  of  paying 
me  for  that  shot. 

This  is  a  pretty  long  letter.  But  you 
had  to  know  everything.  Lieutenant,  to 
get  what  I  meant.  Maybe,  had  I  been 
near  you,  I’d  have  told  you  aloud.  I 
don’t  think  so.  I  still  get  sort  of  wild 
when  I  think  of  Jules  and  I  wouldn’t  want 
to  make  a  show  of  myself  before  you. 

Hoping  to  join  the  company  soon,  I  re¬ 
main,  my  Lieutenant,  yours  very  respect¬ 
fully, 

Paui,  Gergeau, 

Sergeant  in  the  Fourth  Foreign. 

Room  5,  Cot  9,  M.  H.  Tadla,  Morocco. 


Lieutenant  Delpierre  to  Colonel  command¬ 
ing  Fourth  Foreign  Regiment,  Regi¬ 
mental  Headquarters  at  Meknes,  Mo¬ 
rocco. 

I  WISH  to  reiterate.  Colonel,  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  Ser¬ 
geant  Gergeau,  Paul,  of  my  company. 
This  noncommissioned  officer  had  repeat¬ 
edly  given  proof  of  heroism  and  moral 
valor  over  and  above  duty.  Hb  conduct, 
during  and  preceding  the  relief  of  Block¬ 
house  Six,  showed  great  courage.  As 
Gergeau,  Paul,  is  about  to  leave  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  return  to  his  company,  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  inform  him  upon  arrival 
that  the  request  is  granted.  .  .  . 
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The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  vir-  Singapore — where  surely  men  are  not  par- 
tue  is  its  own  reward,  and  it  should  ticular — and  somebody  brought  the  second 
never  be  printed  because  it  seems  mate  of  the  Camden  Town  over  to  him. 
to  prove  that  right  and  justice  and  “Are  you  the  man  they  call  Captain  Bill 
worthy  young  men  do  not  always  triumph  Glover?”  asked  the  second  mate  coldly, 
in  this  world.  Or  maybe  it  proves  some-  He  had  only  had  a  couple  of  drinks,  and 
thing  else.  The  ending,  at  any  rate,  shows  he  looked  spruce  and  trim  and  very  fresh- 
conclusively  that  something  depressing  is  cheeked  and  wholesome — even  in  Ryan’s 
demonstrated.  Turn  back  to— no.  Here’s  place  in  Singapore.  “Are  you  the  man 
the  ending.  they  call  Captain  Bill  Glover?”  he  de- 

When  Glover  sank  to  cadging  drinks  manded  again.  “Were  you  up  Khilit  way 
in  Singapore,  of  course  he  was  finished,  a  couple  of  months  ago?” 

In  Singapore,  you  understand,  a  man  may  Glover  looked  up  scowling  from  where 
be  not  only  down  and  out,  but  through,  he  sat  by  a  glass  that  somebody  else  had 
Glover  was  through  when  even  Gow  Lee  paid  for.  Never  humble,  Glover,  even 
would  not  stake  him  any  longer.  And  when  he  was  cadging  drinks.  He’d  frown 
after  the  affair  up  Khilit  way  Gow  Lee  and  scowl  as  he  asked  for  them.  But 
spread  out  his  hands  indifferently.  If  for  somehow  people  gave  them  to  him. 
a  moment  Gow  Lee’s  eyes  raged,  his  face  “Yes,”  he  snapped,  scowling.  “What  of 
did  not  change,  nor  did  his  speech.  He  it?” 

simply  would  never  again  use  Captain  “You  lousy,  rotten  bum!”  yelled  the 
Glover  for  any  of  the  gun-runnings,  smug-  second  mate  of  the  Camden  Town,  douh- 
glings,  or  assorted  illicit  enterprises  he  ling  his  fists  and  swinging  with  an  unholy 
might  have  on  hand.  And  since  Gow  Lee  joy  at  Glover’s  face.  “Billups  was  on  my 
was  the  last  man  who  had  any  use  for  ship  and  I’ve  been  hoping  to  meet  you  just 
Glover,  when  Gow  Lee  deserted  him  he  to  bash  your  damned  face  in!” 
was  finished.  His  fist  grazed  Glover’s  skull.  Glover 

For  a  sample,  well  .  .  .  One  night  he  had  dodged  from  pure  instinct.  Then  he 
was  cadging  drinks  in  Ryan’s  place  in  stood  up  and  on  the  instant  was  cold  sober. 
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And  he  beat  the  second  mate  of  the  Catn- 
ien  Town  until  two  men  had  to  carry  him 
down  to  the  boat  landing,  to  be  put  on 
botrd.  And  then  he  sat  down  again,  with 
people  looking  at  him  queerly,  and  fin- 
isM  his  drink,  and  presently  was  cadging 
them  again. 

TTiat  is  not  a  nice  ending  for  any  story, 
because  it  is  depressing.  And  besides,  it 
seems  to  prove  that  right  and  justice  and 
praiseworthy  young  men  do  not  always 
triumph  in  this  world.  The  second  mate 
was  praiseworthy,  and  Glover  was  not. 
And  right  and  justice  were  undoubtedly 
lar  from  Glover’s  side  in  the  whole  affair. 
This  story  should  not  be  printed  at  all, 
^  because  of  its  depressing  moral.  Consider: 

II 

The  first  of  the  rains  struck  after 
the  canoes  had  been  hauled  out  and 
turned  bottom  up  in  the  jungle.  The 
nen  were  half  a  mile  along  the  jungle 
path  when  far  off  and  far  away  a  dull, 
booming  roar  set  up.  It  drew  nearer  and 
pew  louder.  There  was  a  racing  patter- 
pitter-pattering  sound  running  ahead  of 
<be  drumming  roar.  It  swept  close,  and 


suddenly  there  were  huge,  widely  spaced 
warm  raindrops  falling  all  about.  It  swept 
past  and  the  roaring  noise  came  booming 
on,  growing  louder  and  louder  until  it 
drowned  out  every  other  noise  in  the  world. 
Then  the  rain  fell. 

It  poured  down  in  sheets,  in  cataracts, 
in  solid  masses.  In  seconds,  every  living 
thing  within  the  jungle  was  dripping  wet. 
The  great  green  leaves  of  the  noisome 
things  that  grow  rankly  toward  the  sky 
thrust  themselves  out  eagerly  to  drink  in  . 
the  moisture.  The  long  lianas  uncoiled 
fresh  green  tendrils  in  the  saturating  rain. 
Moul^  and  fungi  sprouted  and  waxed 
monstrous  almost  while  one  watched.  The 
creeping  and  crawling  things  slithered 
stickily  through  the  trash  upon  the  ground,  ' 
making  for  their  holes.  The  four-footed 
animals  grew  soaked  and  unhappy.  The 
gray  monkeys  gathered  in  shivering,  queru¬ 
lous  groups  in  the  treetops.  And  over  all, 
and  through  all,  and  drowning  out  all 
other  possible  sounds,  was  the  steady, 
monotonous,  unvarying  drumming  of  the 
rain  upon  the  jungle. 

Glover  pushed  himself  savagely  along 
a  jungle  path  that  was  better  than  most, 
in  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  use  a 
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golok — a  wood  knife — once  in  three  or  four 
minutes  to  clear  the  way.  Behind  him 
trailed  the  men  Gow  Lee  had  assigned  him. 
Suchin  Chinese,  mostly.  The  man  who 
brought  up  the  rear  was  a  gigantic  speci¬ 
men,  of  a  vastly  different  breed  from  the 
small  and  wispy  Cantonese  who  iron  the 
shirts  and  collars  of  the  Occident.  Su 
Yang  and  all  his  followers  had  learned 
their  trade  as  river  pirates  on  the  Kang- 
Tze  and  they  were  not,  let  us  say,  reassur¬ 
ing  companions  to  the  meek  and  lowly. 
But  Glover  was  not  exactly  meek. 

The  rain  poured  down.  It  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  ten  yards  ahead  because  of  the 
falling  water.  It  was  not  possible  to  keep 
one  inch  of  skin  dry,  bcause  of  the  spout¬ 
ing  streams  from  the  foliage  overhead.  And 
it  seemed  that  upon  every  projecting  leaf 
along  the  way  there  were  small  and 
squirming  objects  waiting  for  a  living  thing 
to  touch  them  that  they  might  fasten 
upon  something  with  warm  blood  and  wax 
gorged  and  fat. 

A  man  stumbled  and  went  down  with  a 
crash.  He  got  up  again  with  water  pour¬ 
ing  off  him  and  little  wriggling  things  set¬ 
tling  on  his  bare  flesh.  He  plucked  them 
off  sullenly  and  went  on.  Su  Yang 
rumbled  a  curse  at  him.  Glover  scowled 
and  went  on. 

The  smell  of  wood  smoke,  damp  and 
choking.  A  sudden  clearing  and  a  little 
whistle,  with  naked  figures  plunging  head¬ 
long  through  the  rain  for  the  jungle’s  edge. 
Crude,  uncomfortable  shacks  of  the  most 
temporary  possible  sort,  reeking  with  wood 
smoke  and  crawling  with  lice.  Deserted. 
Empty.  The  fires  smoldering  smokily. 
The  floor  logs  still  warm  from  bodies  that 
had  been  lying  upon  them. 

Glover  waved  his  hand. 

“We  camp,”  he  growled,  and  crawled 
into  a  windowless  hut  and  essayed  to  warm 
himself  beside  its  reeking  fire. 

He  heard  the  clacking  talk  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  scowled  more  deeply  at  un¬ 
pleasant  laughter  from  them.  This  was 
a  Sakai  village,  inhabited  by  those  timid 
jungle  folk  who  are  the  true  aborigines 
of  Malaysia  and  are  hunted  by  the  Malays 
for  the  gHah  and  other  jungle  produce 
they  sometimes  manage  to  acquire.  Glo¬ 
ver’s  followers  had  found  a  store  of  lumps 
of  getah,  which  is  gutta-percha  and  worth 
acquiring,  and  they  were  discussing  its 
division  among  themselves. 


Glover’s  scowl  at  overhearing  them  was 
not  due  to  exalted  notions  of  ethic^-hij 
past  record  was  proof  of  that — but  to  a 
sort  of  scorn.  The  Sakai  are  notoriously 
timid.  They  flee  to  cover  at  the  first  sign 
of  any  stranger.  They  had  fled  at  the 
mere  approach  of  Glover  and  his  men.  And 
Glover  despised  weaklings  too  much  to 
rob  them. 

The  smoke  strangled  him  in  the  filihy 
hut.  The  fire  but  insufficiently  warmed 
him.  The  monotonous  booming  drumming 
of  the  rain  filled  all  the  air.  He  waited 
for  food  to  be  brought  him.  He  ate  it 
distastefully  when  it  came.  He  smoked 
And  he  was  annoyed  when  Su  Yang 
crawled  through,  the  entrance  of  the  hut 
to  speak  to  him. 

“Well?”  said  Glover  sourly. 

“We  catch  ’em  missionary  station  maybe 
one  hour,  maybe  two,”  Su  Yang  informed 
him.  He  regarded  Glover  unpleasantly. 
There  were  times  when  it  galled  him  to 
be  under  the  orders  of  any  other  man, 
and  especially  a  white  man.  “Gow  Lee  told 
me  tell  you  don’t  try  fool  gentleman  chop.” 

Glover’s  scowl  grew  deeper. 

“Don’t  try  the  gentleman  stuff,  di?” 
he  demanded.  “Now,  what  in  bloody  heD 
made  Gow  Lee  get  that  idea  in  1^ 
head?” 

Su  Yang  shrugged  with  something  of 
insolence. 

"Pu  chih  tao?"  Then  he  grinned  un¬ 
pleasantly.  “Gow  Lee  says  you  were  gen¬ 
tleman  once.  Maybe  you  break  out  gen¬ 
tleman  again.  And  he  says  kill  you  if 
you  do.” 

“Ah!”  said  Glover  coldly.  “So  I  was 
a  gentleman  once,  and  I’m  to  be  killed  if 
I  turn  gentleman-  again,  eh?” 

Su  Yang  nodded,  regarding  him  with 
insolent  almond  eyes.  His  hand  tucked 
itself  in  the  sash  about  his  waist,  handily 
close  to  a  long  knife  stuck  there.  Su  Yangs 
revolver  was  not  in  sight. 

Glover  inspected  him  coldly.  The  white 
man  must  maintain  the  white  man’s  su¬ 
premacy  always.  Sixty  miles  from  the 
coast,  with  half  a  dozen  Chinese  ex-river 
pirates  as  followers,  and  with  the  kidnap¬ 
ing  of  a  white  girl  as  an  errand,  a  white 
man  must  maintain  the  white  man’s  su¬ 
premacy  or  prepare  to  find  the  white  man’s 
inferiority  both  uncomfortable  and  danger- 
ous. 

Glover  growled  inarticulately,  looked 
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It  his  pipe  reached  to  the  fire.  He 
■tfed  oat  a  smoldering  brand,  held  it  to 
Us  pipe  bowl,  and  puffed.  And  then  he 
jiung  about  and  flung  the  flaming  brand 
mgdy  in  Su  Yang’s  face. 

Su  Yang  scream^  and  clawed  at  the 
inning  stuff.  He  flung  it  madly  away, 
fibbed  at  the  knife  in  his  sash — and  was 
looking  into  the  muzzle  of  Glover’s  re- 
lohrff- 

“Let  me  tell  you  something,”  said  Glo- 
wr, /without  pretense  of  politeness  and 
jlriclly  between  his  teeth.  “Gow  I^e  can 
tell  you  what  he  damned  well  plea^,  but 
iliil*  you’re  under  my  orders  you’ll  do 
ihat  I  say.  And  I  won’t  have  any  lousy, 
jdlow  scum  telling  me  what  I’m  to  do. 
Cuderstand  it?” 

Su  Yang  snarled  at  him,  rubbing  at  the 
torched  places  on  his  face. 

“I’m  a  white  man,”  said  Glover  trucu- 
btly,  “and  you’re  a  blasted  yellow  swine. 
And  what  I  say  goes!  Also,  if  you  try  to 
fill  me  I’ll  make  you  curse  your  mother 
to  bearing  you,  before  you  die.  Now — ” 
fa  tone  was  deadly  gentle — ^“am  I  in 
ttorge  of  this  party  or  have  you  orders  to 
toe  it  over?” 

Su  Yang  snarled  once  more.  But  the 
airl  was  a  surrender. 

“Get  to  hell  out,”  said.  Glover  coldly, 
'fad  have  the  men  ready  to  go  on  in  five 
■notes.  Line  ’em  up  outside  and  tell  me 
fan  they’re  ready.” 

He  turned  back  to  his  pipe  as  Su  Yang 
(owled  out  of  the  tiny  doorway. 

The  rain  drummed  on  the  jungle  all 
about.  It  was  a  constant,  monoton¬ 
ous,  booming  roar.  It  fiU^  the  ears 
■d  the  brain  and  all  one’s  consciousness. 
All  the  world  was  a  place  of  running  water. 
TW  very  game  traik  were  rippling  brooks 
If  now,  a^  the  leaden  skies  poured  down 
nter  and  more  water,  and  yet  more 
■to,  and  might  continue  so  for  days  on 
ai 

Qover  growled  inarticulately  to  himself. 
Go*  Lee  was  afraid  of  his  turning  gentle- 
to?  Afraid  of  his  throwing  down  his 
ilk?  He’d  never  failed  the  old  swine  yet, 
«d  he’d  done  dirtier  jobs  than  this  one 
krhim.  And  never  got  more  than  a  two 
•ak’s  Uowout  in  Singapore  out  of  it, 
Gow  Lee  had  no  right  to  com- 
Pkin  if  he  did  turn  gentleman,  damn 


It  was  a  dirty  job.  A  girl  up  in  the 
hills,  a  missionary’s  daughter,  left  a  for¬ 
tune  by  a  pious  uncle  back  in  England. 
Cables  coming  to  Pahang  about  it.  Gow 
Lee  getting  wind  of  it.  A  runner  had 
started  up  with  the  cables.  And  that  run¬ 
ner  was  rotting  under  some  mound  of  jun¬ 
gle  stuff  now,  if  the  kites  hadn’t  found 
him.  Gow  Lee  was  a  damned  cold-blooded 
yellow  rat.  He’d  sent  Glover  up  to  kidnap 
the  girl.  Maybe  ransom,  maybe  marriage, 
maybe  .  .  .  Glover  growled,  all  by  himself 
in  the  filthy  Sakai  hut  with  the  first  of 
the  rains  drumming  thunderously  on  the 
jungle  foliage  all  about. 

Su  Yang  appeared,  snarled  that  the  men 
were  ready  to  go  on,  and  vanished.  Glover 
scowled  more  deeply  and  filled  his  pipe 
again. 

A  nasty  mess,  all  around.  Su  Yang  was 
feeling  his  oats.  He’d  put  across  one  or 
two  tMngs  for  Gow  Lee  and  felt  he  was 
as  good  as  a  white  man.  Glover’s  eyes 
narrowed  a  little.  Su  Yang  would  be 
pleased  to  go  back  and  report  that  Glover 
had  had  to  be  killed,  and  he’d  taken  over 
the  job  and  carried  it  through.  And  Su 
Yang  would  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  Gow  Lee  would  ask  no  questions  as 
long  as  the  girl  was  brought  down  to  him. 
A  white  girl  at  Su  Yang’s  mercy  .  .  . 
He’d  have  that  to  brag  alwut  to  his  dying 
day.  And  he  would  brag  about  it. 

Glover  got  up,  frowned  and  kicked  his 
way  out  of  the  flimsy  wall  of  the  hut. 
Out  into  the  rain.  He  laughed  as  Su  Yang 
moved  quickly  away  from  the  entrance 
from  which  he  ^ould  have  emerged. 

“Take  that  damned  getak,”  he  ordered 
contemptuously,  “and  throw  it  in  the 
mud.” 

He  watched  truculently  as  his  order  was 
rductantly  obeyed.  Quite  a  lot  of  getah, 
these  Sakai  had  gathered.  The  work  of 
months,  it  must  have  been.  They  had 
hoarded  it,  no  doubt,  to  barter  timorously 
with  some  sharp  Malay  trader  who  would 
come  upstream  and  fleece  them  with  cheap 
knives  and  cheaper  tobacco  and  cheapest 
powder  and  shot.  The  Malay  would  go 
downstream  rich  in  gHah—a  couple  of 
piculs  of  it  at  least — and  the  Sakai  would 
be  poor  with  the  worthless  stuff  he’d  foist 
upon  them  in  exchange.  But  they’d 
worked  months  to  get  their  barter  ma¬ 
terial. 

“It’d  load  my  men  down,”  Glover  re- 
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minded  himself  savagely.  “And  Gow  Lee 
pays  them  to  do  what  I  say,  anyhow.” 

He  started  off,  scowling  once  more,  and 
in  seconds  was  drenched  to  the  skin  again 
with  the  downpour  from  the  skies. 

The  path  they  followed  was  a  game 
trail,  widened  and  kept  passable  by  man. 
In  the  hinterlands  of  Malaysia  there  is  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement  between  man  and 
beast  concerning  trails.  Man  takes  right 
of  way  over  all  beasts  but  the  Striped 
One,  who  does  as  he  pleases.  But  man 
uses  the  trails  by  daylight  only.  Beasts 
hold  the  trail  undisturbed  from  sunset  to 
sunrise — and  man  sets  no  traps  on  the 
trail. 

There  were  no  beast  tracks  on  the  jungle 
path,  however,  even  when  it  ceased  to  wind 
and  wander  to  keep  to  the  lower  levels 
and  went  climbing  steadily  upward.  The 
rain  had  washed  all  such  traces  of  the  com¬ 
pact  away.  And  of  course  the  Sakai  leave 
no  tracks  anywhere.  That  is  partly  in¬ 
stinct,  and  partly  an  hereditary  knowledge 
of  the  Malays,  who  have  hunted  them  for 
generations  and  only  lately  have  ceased  to 
hunt  them  for  slaves  in  order  to  take  up 
the  possibly  less  charitable  practice  of 
hunting  them  to  trade  with  them. 

Glover  plodded  doggedly  on,  with  the 
downward  running  water  rippling  up  over 
the  toes  of  his  boots  as  he  forced  himself 
up,  and  up,  and  up,  along  the  meandering 
way.  He  looked  at  his  compass  from  time 
to  time,  but  that  was  habit.  There  was 
nothing  he  could  do  but  follow  the  jungle 
path,  stooping  under  some  of  the  massive 
creepjers  that  soaked  up  the  falling  water 
avidly,  stepping  over  oAers  growing  fever¬ 
ishly  across  the  path,  and  occasionally 
hacking  through  some  new  grown  stuff 
which  barred  the  way. 

And  all  about  him  was  falling  rain  and 
dripping  foliage,  and  below  him  was 
soaked  and  saturated  mud,  and  above  him 
was  the  steady,  the  monotonous,  the  mad¬ 
dening  drumming  of  the  rain  upon  the 
jungle. 

It  was  two  hours  of  steady  climbing  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  mission  station. 

The  game  trails  went  through  thinning 
jungle,  then.  Instead  of  steady  dripping, 
now  and  again  a  beating  of  unintercepted 
rain  poured  down  upon  him.  He  heard 
gruntings  behind  him.  His  men  were  tell¬ 
ing  one  another  of  near  approach  to  their 
destination. 


The  jungle  drew  back.  A  clearint 
With  mountain  flanks  rearing  m 
dimly,  very  dimly,  on  every  hanj 
and  vanishing  in  the  gray  mist  of  rah. 
Nearly  invisible  patches  of  crops,  planttd 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Sakai  in  agrical. 
ture,  for  the  filling  of  their  bellies  as  i 
prelude  to  the  salvation  of  their  souk 
And  the  mission  station. 

It  was  built  on  poles.  The  Malay  archi¬ 
tecture  has  its  utilitarian  aspect,  and  poks 
do  discourage  the  smaller  reptiles.  Stream¬ 
ing  water  from  its  palm  leaf  thatch.  Drip¬ 
ping  water  from  its  wattled  walls. 
still,  desolate. 

Glover’s  followers  swaggered  a  little 
Sbcty  miles  up  from  the  coast,  the  white 
man’s  law  does  not  run.  There  was  no 
white  trader,  no  white  official,  in  very 
many  miles.  The  only  human  bangs  h 
the  jungle  were  Sakai,  who  run  away  when 
any  other  man  of  any  other  race  frowns 
at  them.  This  dreary,  dripping  building 
housed  just  one  white  man,  a  missionary, 
and  one  white  woman,  his  daughter.  Glo¬ 
ver’s  followers  envisioned  themsdves  as 
brave  marauders.  .  .  . 

They  halted  before  the  desolate  little 
mission.  The  pungent,  suffocating  odor  of 
wet  wood  burning  fitfully  came  to  their  nos¬ 
trils.  There  were  jests,  more  pungent  than 
the  wood  smoke.  Laughter.  Knives  came 
out.  Su  Yang  was  talking  in  a  low  tone 
Glover  scowled  at  him  and  jerked  oot 
his  revolver.  He  shot  Su  Yang  neatly 
through  the  forearm,  without  any  warning 
whatever. 

“Next  time,”  he  said  savagely,  “it’ll  be 
through  the  head.  I’m  running  this!  And 
you  might  tell  your  gang,  Su  Yang,  that 
next  time  one  of  them  listens  to  you  ad¬ 
vising  that  I  be  killed  and  the  girl  shared 
among  you.  I’ll  kill  him,  too.” 

Su  Yang  was  cursing  volubly  in  the  par¬ 
ticularly  flexible  vocabulary  of  a  Chin« 
river  pirite,  which  includes  the  dregs  ol 
practically  all  known  languages.  Glover 
looked  at  him  and  said  gently: 

“Are  you  going  to  keep  quiet?’ 

He  shut  his  lips  abruptly,  snarling 
soundlessly.  And  Glover  fac^  about  in 
the  pouring  rain  and  shouted. 

There  was  no  answer.  No  movement 
The  missionary  station  dripped  water, 
coming  from  it  vaguely  there  was  that  Ut¬ 
ter,  unpleasant  smell  of  wet  wood  burning 
reluctantly. 
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'  Glover  shouted  again.  This  time  he 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  murmuring 
quietly.  But  there  was  no  answer  to  his 
hiO.  With  a  growled  order  to  his  follow- 
fis  to  remain  where  they  were,  Glover 
dimbed  up  the  tall  stairway.  This  star¬ 
way,  instead  of  a  ladder,  was  nearly  the 
only  reminder  of  civilization  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  mission.  Reaching  the  top  he 
thrust  his  way  within. 

An  empty  room,  with  a  homemade  table 
on  which  there  were  books  and  some  maga- 
anes.  Rather  pitiful  curtains  over  the 
windows.  A  woven  cane  couch.  Damp, 
limp  curtains  about  a  doorway  to  an  inner 
room.  Glover  strode  through  it,  scowl¬ 
ing  savagely — and  halted  abruptly. 

There  was  another  woven  cane  couch  in 
here.  A  man  was  lying  on  it,  very,  very 
still.  Glover  know  what  dead  men  look 
Kke;  dead  men  who  have  died  of  jungle 
fever.  A  girl  was  rising  to  her  feet,  deathly 
white.  She  stared  at  him,  and  she  said 
unsteadily: 

“Thank — thank  God!  I — I  was  pray¬ 

ing  that  a  white  man  would  come.  I — 

1 - ” 

She  reeled  a  little.  Glover  caught  her 
in  his  arms  as  she  went  off  into  a  dead 
faint. 

And  suddenly,  with  the  girl  he  had  come 
to  kidnap  lying  utterly  helpless  and  wholly 
defenseless  in  his  arms,  Glover  began  to 
curse  in  a  shaken  whisp)er.  The  language 
he  used  was  not  pretty.  He  had  not 
learned  it  in  pretty  places.  But  he  stared 
down  at  the  utterly  relaxed  features  of 
the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
he  whispered  words  the  least  of  which 
would  have  filled  that  girl  with  an  in¬ 
credulous,  horror-stricken  terror. 

Which,  of  course,  would  have  been 
rather  ironically  humorous.  Because  the 
particularly  unprintable  phrases  Glover 
was  using  were  the  indications  of  the  fine 
and  delicate  flower  of  gentility  blossoming 
again  in  an  extremely  unlikely  place. 

Ill 

Gentility  is  a  queer  thing.  There 
was  a  young  man  named  Billups 
being  paddled  up  a  certain  river 
Dot  so  far  distant,  moved  by  motives 
which  he  and  all  the  world  would  have 
assur^  you  were  the  motives  of  an  honor¬ 
able  gentleman.  He  was  bound  for  Khilit, 


too,  though  he  had  started  ofl  upon  his 
journey  in  a  wholly  different  frame  of 
mind  from  Glover.  And  Glover  would  not 
like  Billups  at  all.  Not  at  all.  But  then, 
Glover  was  not  a  gentleman.  He  was 
moved  at  the  moment  by  feelings  resembl¬ 
ing  those  of  a  gentleman,  but  a  dockside 
gutter  rat  may  work  his  way  desperately 
up  to  a  master’s  ticket  before  he  loses  it 
for  barratry — which  amounts,  roughly,  to 
arson  upon  the  high  seas — and  he  may 
even  learn  to  speak  grammatical  English 
in  the  process,  but  he  does  not  learn  to 
be  a  gentleman. 

With  the  unconscious  figure  of  the  girl 
he  had  come  up  to  kidnap  lying  helpless  in 
his  arms,  Glover  swore  luridly.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  vast  and  gusty  rage  di¬ 
rected  against  Gow  Lee,  against  Su  Yang, 
and  against  the  universe  at  large.  But  he 
was  not  conscious  of  any  urge  of  chivalry, 
merely  of  rage. 

Therefore  he  laid  the  girl  down  upon 
the  woven  cane  couch  in  the  outer  room, 
went  once  more  to  the  veranda,  and  with 
his  eyes  burning  redly  said: 

“Get  to  hell  away  from  here!” 

Su  Yang  rubbed  a  burned  spot  on  his 
face.  Someone  was  bandaging  his  arm 
where  Glover  had  shot  it.  And  Su  Yang 
did  not  feel  especially  amiable. 

“She  here?”  he  demanded  sullenly. 

“Yes,  she’s  here,”  barked  Glover,  snarl¬ 
ing.  “Get  to  hell  away!” 

His  gun  was  ready  in  his  hand.  He 
looked  to  be,  as  he  was,  in  a  killing  mood. 
Su  Yang  stared  up  at  him,  smoldering 
flames  behind  the  opaque  pupils  of  his 
eyes. 

“Her  father?”  he  asked  sullenly. 

“Dead!”  snapped  Glover.  “D’you  hear 
me,  you  scum?  I  said  get  to  hell  away!” 

There  was  the  fraction  of  an  instant’s 
hesitation.  Then  Su  Yang  snarled  a  com¬ 
ment  under  his  breath.  Grins  blossomed 
suddenly  upon  the  yellow  faces  of  Glover’s 
almond-eyed  followers.  A  man  cackled. 
Another  man  tittered.  Others  roared. 

Glover  went  sick  with  rage.  But  one 
white  man  cannot  kill  seven  men  with  one 
revolver — not  ex-river  pirates  of  the  stamp 
of  these. 

Su  Yang  snarled,  but  for  the  moment 
Glover’s  hold  was  supreme.  He  stood  upon 
the  veranda  of  the  mission  station,  sixty 
miles  from  the  coast,  with  the  heavy  first 
rain  of  the  wet  season  pouring  down  upon 
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him.  His  eyes  were  blazing  and  his  face 
was  deadly. 

Six  of  the  seven  men  picked  up  their 
loads  and  went  on,  laughing.  They  trooped 
toward  a  shed  some  hui^dred  yards  from 
the  house.  They  sheltered  themselves  be¬ 
neath  it,  having  on  the  way  flung  back 
pungent  jests  at  the  white  man  who  led 
them  and  who  wished  to  hp  alone  with 
the  white  girl  they  had  all  come  to  kid¬ 
nap,  and  whose  father — her  only  protector 
— was  dead. 

Su  Yang  remained,  gazing  up  at  Glover. 
Not  with  open  insolence,  of  course.  He’d 
had  two  lessons  today.  But  gazing  up  at 
him  with  blank  eyes  that  held  no  expres¬ 
sion  whatever,  with  the  rain  dripping  down 
his  body, 

“Go  with  the  others,”  snarled  Glover. 
“I’m  handling  this!  ” 

Su  Yang  continued  to  stare.  Ugly 
thoughts  revolved  behind  his  bland,  ex¬ 
pressionless  eyes. 

Glover  raised  his  weapon. 

*T’m  handling  this!”  he  repeated  in  sud¬ 
den  strangling  rage.  “Gow  Lee  don’t  care, 
so  long  as  she  gets  down  to  the  coast.  Get 
to  hell  over  there  before  I  kill  you!” 

Su  Yang  turned  and  plodded  after  the 
others.  Glover’s  breath  hissed  between 
his  teeth.  He  flung  his  revolver  shoulder 
high  and  sighted  on  Su  Yang’s  broad  back. 
Then  he  hesitated  and  lowered  it. 

“Make  the  others  suspicious,”  he  told 
himself,  holding  himself  calm  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort.  “Got  to  hold  ’em  quiet 
until  night.” 

He  was  trembling  with  many  varied  and 
vehement  emotions.  Rage  was  predomi¬ 
nant.  But  it  was  a  peculiar  r^e.  He 
was  muttering: 

“Damn  him  to  hell!  Warning  me  not 
to  be  a  gentleman!  By  God,  I’ll  show  him 
if  I  can  be  a  gentleman!” 

He  turned  and  went  into  the  mission 
again.  He  carefully  put  his  revolver 
away,  remembered,  and  jerked  out  the  one 
empty  shell  and  put  in  a  new  one. 

“Got  to  get  through  that  damned  jungle 
{>ath — somehow,”  he  was  mumbling  sav¬ 
agely.  “In  the  dark.  I’d  give  something 
for  a  flashlight.  Smash  the  canoes  and 
go  downriver  with  her.  ...” 

He  was  inside.  The  girl  was  sitting  up. 
Blue  eyes  were  staring  at  him  from  a  face 
that  was  as  white  as  chalk. 

“I — I  heard  you!”  she  said  in  a  peculiar, 


hoarse  whisper.  “I — I  heard  you!" 
Glover  scowled  from  pure  instinct. 
“Forget  about  it,”  he  said  harshly. 
“You’re  all  right.  I’m  going  to  take  you 
down  to  the  coast.” 

He  moved  forward  to  look  at  the  sti 
figure  on  the  couch  in  the  inner  room. 
The  girl  made  a  desjierate  movement. 

“I — I’ll  shoot!”  she  gasped. 

She  had  a  little  revolver  pointed  waver- 
ingly  at  him.  Glover  laughed  unpleas¬ 
antly. 

“You  don’t  share  Gow  Lee’s  opinion  of 
me,”  he  said  sardonically.  “He  thinks  I’m 
a  gentleman.  Put  that  away.  I’m  going 
to  look  at  your  father.” 

HIS  knee  brushed  against  her  skirt 
as  he  passed  her,  and  she  flinched 
But  he  ignored  her.  He  covered 
the  face 'of  the  dead  man  a  moment  later 
and  went  prowling  about  the  flimsy  little 
structure.  He  felt  her  eyes  upon  him,  min¬ 
ute  by  minute.  He  growled  disguste^y  as 
he  found  thin  walls,  flimsy  floors,  notliing 
that  could  stop  a  bullet. 

The  girl’s  face  expressed  a  desperate  ter¬ 
ror.  Gradually,  that  terror  lessened.  She 
caught  at  a  scornful  thought  for  courage. 

“There  isn’t  anyone  else  here,”  she  said 
coldly.  H 

“I  know  it,”  said  Glover  grimly.  “There 
isn’t  any  cover  here,  either.” 

He  stared  out  through  the  rain.  It 
drummed  on  the  roof.  It  dripped  down 
the  eaves.  It  made  a  monotonous  noise 
that  was  unspeakably  dreary. 

“There’s  nothing  to  rob,  either,”  the 
girl  told  him  unsteadily.  “Hadn’t  you 
better — go  on?” 

Glover  turned  and  stared  at  her.  Then 
he  laughed. 

“Go  on?  Good  God!  With  those  yel¬ 
low  devils  out  there  in  the  shed?” 

She  was  deathly  pale,  but  somehow  she 
felt  no  menace  to  herself  in  his  presence. 
“You  brought  them  here.” 

“You  ought  to  thank  God,”  he  said 
savagely,  “that  I’m  the  one  who  did.  Su 
Yang  might  have  come  alone.” 

He  paced  up  and  down  scowling.  From 
time  to  time  he  looked  out  at  the  shed 
beneath  which  his  followers  had  taken 
refuge.  He  looked  at  his  watch. 

“It  won’t  be  dark  for  hours,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “They’ll  be  su^icious  before  then 
.  .  .  Here.  Let  me  see  that  gun  of  yours.” 
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He  held  out  his  hand.  She  drew  back, 
tnd  her  hand  closed  more  tightly  about  it. 

“Now’s  about  the  right  time,”  he  said 
impatiently.  “Give  it  to  me!” 

She  drew  away  still  farther.  His  arm 
shot  out  like  lightning.  There  was  a  tiny 
'  struggle,  a  wrenching,  and  a  little  cry  from 
the  girl.  She  shrank  back  in  renewed  ter¬ 
ror  as  he  examined  the  weapon.  Her  eyes 
were  wide,  were  terror-struck  again. 

He  looked  at  the  bore  of  the  little  gun 
disgustedly  and  tossed  it  back. 

“It’s  no  good,”  he  said  savagely.  “It’s 
a  toy!  God — ”  He  caught  himself  in  the 
middle  of  a  lurid  phrase.  “I’ve  got  to 
stand  them  off  with  my  own.  If  that’d 
been  any  good  I  could  have  gone  over  to 
the  shed  and  wiped  them  out  .  .  .  Look 
here!” 

Her  hand  closed  over  the  little  weapon 
again.  She  stared  up  at  him. 

“I  want  you  to  scream,”  he  said  shortly. 
“Scream  at  the  top  of  your  lungs.  Some  of 
’em  will  come  over,  to  gloat.  And  I’ll 
shoot  them.  Then  I’ll  go  get  the  others.” 
She  swallowed. 

“Why— why?” 

“Why?  Good  God!  Do  you  want  to 
go  downstream  in  their  hands?  I’ve  got 
to  kill  the  damn — ”  Again  he  caught  him¬ 
self.  “Don’t  be  a  fool!  Scream!” 

She  made  no  sound,  staring  at  him.  He 
flew  mto  a  rage. 

“Don’t  you  see  I’m  trying  to  save  you 
from  the  devils?  Do  you  think  those  yel¬ 
low  fiends  came  upstream  for  fun?  Do 
you  think  they  came  straight  here  by  ac¬ 
cident?  Scream!” 

Still  she  stared,  voicelessly.  He  reached 
out  his  hands  toward  her.  She  brought 
the  little  gun  unsteadily  into  line.  With 
a  growl,  he  flung  it  aside.  He  shook  her, 
brutally. 

“If— if  I  s-start  to  scream,”  she  chat¬ 
tered  suddenly,  “I — I  w-won’t  be  able  to 
^stop!” 

He  released  her  as  she  fought  off  hys¬ 
teria.  She  rocked  back  and  forth  on  the 
touch  for  minutes,  biting  at  her  lips,  stuff¬ 
ing  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth  to 
choke  back  an  outcry. 

The  rain  fell  steadily.  Monotonously. 
The  plashing  of  waters  and  the  hurried 
drip-drip-dripping  of  the  eaves  was  the 
nnfy  sound.  But  a  plank  creaked  sud- 
ttoy,  somewhere.  The  flimsy  flooring  was 
giving  under  the  strain  of  a  man’s  weight. 


Glover  whirled  about  and  savagely 
began  to  shoot  through  the  wall,  out  to 
the  veranda.  A  man  screamed  and  there 
was  the  crash  of  a  body  leaping  down  to 
the  earth.  Then'  padding  footsteps  flee¬ 
ing  into  the  mist  bf  rain. 

Glover’s  face  was  the  face  of  a  devil  in¬ 
carnate  as  he  went  snarling  after  his  bul¬ 
lets.  He  came  back,  seconds  later,  glisten¬ 
ing  with  wet. 

“They  know  everything  now!”  he  raged. 
“Everything!  Oh,  damn  them  all  to  hell!” 

He  forgot  to  curb  his  tongue  this  time. 
He  was  taking  with  rage,  purple  with  his 
wrath. 

The  girl  had  been  frightened  into  com¬ 
posure  by  the  shots. 

“What — what  do  they  know?”  she 
asked  in  a  peculiar,  brittle  calmness. 
“What  have  they  found  out?” 

“They’ve  found  out,  by  God!”  panted 
Glover  with  burning,  rage-enkindled  eyes. 
“The  lousy  yellow  curs  have  found  out 
that  I’m  a  gentleman!” 

And  he  beat  his  fists  together  in  a  help¬ 
less  fury. 

IV 

The  clouds  broke  just  at  sunset — 
the  same  sunset,  by  the  way,  which 
saw  the  bow  of  Billups’  canoe 
turned  in  to  the  last  small  Malay  village 
upstream.  Billups  was  bound  for  Khilit, 
too,  as  you  know,  and  he  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  person  from  Glover,  as  the 
village  where  he  landed  and  slept  soundly 
was  different  from  the  little  mission  sta- 
tfon. 

Up  there,  for  five  minutes  before  the 
sun  vanished  below  the  jungle  to  the  west, 
vivid  carmine  rays  spread  out  over  the 
whole  world.  The  green  things  were  made 
unbelievably  green,  and  glinted  ruby  col¬ 
ored  lights  from  the  wetness  that  still 
coated  them.  The  shadows  were  unbe¬ 
lievably  dark,  and  filled  with  strange  col¬ 
orings.  The  jungle  glistened  like  a  jewel 
studded  carpet  toward  the  edge  of  the 
world.  The  wet  mountain  flanks  seemed 
like  green  velvet  hangings  shot  with  gold 
and  draped  downward  from  the  sky.  The 
clouds  still  lowered  blackly  overhead,  but 
the  rain  had  stopped. 

Glover  stepped  out  upon  the  veranda, 
and  a  shot  spat  out  viciously  from  a  gar¬ 
den  patch  where  Indian  corn  grew  tall  and 
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rank  as  an  exaniple  to  the  aboriginal 
Sakai.  Glover  ignored  it.  There  were  no 
rifles  among  his  erstwhile  followers,  and  no 
Chinese  has  yet  qualified  as  a  marksman 
with  a  revolver  at  overna  hundred  yards. 

He  stared  grimly  about  him.  The  in¬ 
credible  greenness,  the  luxuriant  verdure 
that  surrounded  him,  went  unnoticed.  He 
was  picking  out  a  route  toward  the  jungle 
path  from  which  he  had  emerged  that  day. 

The  girl’s  golden  head  peered  out  of  the 
door.  She  came  out.  He  snarled  at  her. 

“Get  back  inside!”  he  ordered  savagely. 

She  faced  him  defiantly.  He  took  her 
two  arms  and  thrust  her  within.  High 
pitched  yells  came  from  half  a  dozen  spots. 
Leering,  untranslatable  yells.  They  were 
mocking  and  envious,  and  full  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  humor  of  the  Chinese  river  pirate, 
which  is  always  Rabelaisian  and  sometimes 
even  more  racy.  Glover  snarled  to  him¬ 
self.  Without  especial  hatred,  these  men 
now  expected  to  kill  him.  There  was  no 
more  pretense  of  respect.  They  would  kill 
him  casually,  as  a  part  of  the  task  they 
had  been  set.  Not  Su  Yang,  of  course. 
Su  Yang  hated  him  now  with  a  corrosive 
venom,  but  it  would  be  the  others  who 
would  be  hard  to  handle.  Su  Yang  would 
be  blinded  to  the  need  of  caution  by  his 
frenzy  for  revenge. 

The  sun  vanished.  The  multitudinous 
jewel-like  glitterings  went  out  like  so  many 
lamps.  The  jungle  and  the  mountain 
flanks  went  dark  and  green  and  mysterious 
and  deadly.  And  suddenly  it  was  night. 

Glover  stared  upward.  Just  above  the 
mountains  to  the  east  the  clouds  were 
vaguely  lighter.  Watching,  a  slow  turmftl 
became  noticeable  in  the  dark  masses  of 
vapor.  The  clouds  were  moving,  and  the 
moon  rode  high. 

He  went  back  into  the  mission,  growling. 
The  girl  had  struck  a  match  to  light  a 
tiny  kerosene  lamp.  Her  fingers  trembled 
a  little  as  Glover  came  in. 

“Put  out  that  light!”  he  ordered 
harshly.  “Get  something  dark  on.  We’re 
going  to  try  to  get  through.” 

“Get  through?”  she  asked  uncertainly. 

“Down  to  the  coast,”  he  growled  im¬ 
patiently.  “We’ve  got  to  get  started  before 
those  yellow  devils  try  rushing  the  house. 
If  we  can  make  the  jungle  path,  we’re  all 
right — maybe.  The  moon  will  be  out  in 
a  few  minutes.  We’ve  got  to  get  to  the 
jungle  before  it  begins  to  shine.” 


“But — ”  she  swallowed — “my  father  I 
there - ”  * 

“We’ve  got  to  leave  him,”  said  Glovet 
brutally.  “No  time  for  funerals  now.” 

They  were  talking  in  pitch  black,  utter 
darkness.  The  first  match  had  gone  orj. 
She  struck  another,  with  fingers  that 
shook. 

The  light  flared  up,  and  in  its  wavering 
glow  the  flimsy  little  mission  station 
looked  queerly  dark  and  sinister.  And 
Glover’s  face  was  harsh  and  savage  and 
by  no  means  reassuring.  The  girl’s  golden 
hair,  though,  and  her  fair  white  skin, 
showed  vividly.  Her  lips  were  made  oddly 
blood  red  by  the  matchlight  glow.  Her 
dress  was  torn  a  little  at  the  throat. 

She  was,  as  Glover  realized  quite  fora- 
fully,  very,  very  beautiful.  Her  blue  eyes 
were  staring  into  his. 

“But — my  father,”  she  said  unsteadily 
“We— can’t - ” 

He  put  his  hand  upon  hers  and  shook  the 
match  into  oblivion.  He  held  her  hand 
fast. 

“We’ve  got  to!”  he  said  grimly,  his 
whole  body  pounding  with  his  heartbeats, 
“I  tell  you,  we’ve  got  to  get  away  from 
this  house  ...” 

It  was  utterly  dark  in  there.  Glover’s 
voice  went  harshly  into  sheer  nothingness. 
He  could  see  nothing;  hear  nothing.  He 
could  feel  only  a  soft  warm  hand  caught 
firmly  in  his  own  and  tugging  for  es¬ 
cape,  and  the  indefinable  warmth  of 
another  body  near  his  own.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  felt  the  quick,  rhythmic  beat  of  her 
breath  upon  his  throat,  as  though  she  had 
turned  to  stare  desperately  through  the 
blackness  toward  him. 

“But  I —  but  I — ”  She  was  in  terror 
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once  more. 

There  was  a  crash  underneath  the  house. 
A  man  had  stumbled  over  something,  down 
below  there  among  the  posts  that  held 
the  building  above  the  ground. 

The  silence  became  ear  cracking,  then. 

Glover  put  out  his  other  hand  and 
caught  her  shoulder.  He  drew  her  closer 
to  him.  She  gasped  faintly  and  began  to 
struggle. 

“Be  still!’  he  whispered  savagely.  His 
mouth  went  close  to  her  ear.  His  whisper 
after  that  was  barely  a  breathing  sound, 
just  audible  to  an  ear  inches  only  from  his 
lips.  “Get  on  top  of  something.  A  trunk, 
maybe.  Don’t  move.  They’ll  be  trying 
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to  crawl  in,  everywhere.  They’ll  be  shoot- 
MT  up  through  the  floor.  Be  still.  If  they 
kc  you,  I’ll  be  dead.” 

He  was  silent.  He  released  her.  He 
jtemed  to  cease  to  exist. 

IT  WAS  pitch  dark  and  utterly  still. 
The  blood  seemed  to  pound  in  one’s 
ears.  Then  quite  suddenly,  exactly  as 
if  someone  had  opened  a  thick  door,  the 
sounds  of  the  jungle  began.  Slow,  steady 
tippings,  audible  for  an  astonishingly  long 
distance.  The  cries  of  insects.  Little 
nstlings  of  leaves.  A  very  long  distance 
off,  the  scream  of  something  that  was  being 
killed  by  something  else.  The  tall  Indian 
com  rustled  its  leaves,  a  hundred  yards 
my. 

The  square  windows  suddenly  became 
oisible.  A  faint  bluish  light  was  illuminat- 
^  the  world  outside.  The  moonlight  was 
(tuning  palely  through  an  opening  rift  in 
the  hravier  clouds. 

aience.  Stillness.  The  furtive,  beastly 
snail  noises  of  the  jungle.  Utter  silence 
in  the  house.  Then  some  insect  safely  en¬ 
sconced  in  the  palm  leaf  thatch  began  to 
chirp  stridently. 

A  board  squeaked.  The  girl  heard  a 
sadden  thudding  noise  in  the  room  in 
which  she  was.  There  was  a  thunderous 
explosion  beneath  the  house  and  the  rip¬ 
ping  noise  of  a  bullet  tearing  its  way 
through  the  planking.  A  man  groaned — 
where  Glover  had  been. 

The  girl’s  teeth  chattered,  and  she 
stuffed  her  handkerchief  between  them  to 
still  the  noise.  The  groan  did  not  come 
again.  There  was  no  other  sound  made  by 
any  living  thing.  Somewhere  in  the  house 
the  ticking  of  a  tiny  watch,  a  woman’s 
watch,  burst  through  the  stillness  to  be 
thunderously  loud.  It  went  on  merrily, 
abstractedly.  It  was  hateful  in  its  oblivi¬ 
ous  preoccupation. 

The  girl  felt  her  head  turning  of  its  own 
wlition.  The  squares  of  the  windows  were 
becoming  brighter.  The  clouds  before  the 
W)on  were  thinning  still  more  and  the  win¬ 
dows  became  starkly  rectangular.  And 
the  prl  saw  one  of  the  angular  corners  be- 
wning  blurred.  Very,  very  slowly,  a 
round  thing — an  inhuman  thing — was 
■■roving  as  if  to  peer  within. 

Her  ears  tingled  in  anticipation  of  the 
ttplosion  that  ^ould  come  at  any  instant. 
It  did  not  come.  It  did  not  come  .  .  . 


The  round  thing  was  peering  openly  in  the 
window  space  now  .  .  .  The  girl  felt  her¬ 
self  growing  cold  all  over.  There  was  no 
one  to  defend  her  .  .  .  That  groan  .  .  . 

The  rounded  thing  moved  higher.  It 
was  very  bright  outside,  now.  With  a 
sudden  gasp  of  horror  the  girl  saw  that 
the  round  thing  had  no  neck.  Then  her 
staring  eyes  discerned  the  slender  pole 
that  upheld  the  dummy.  It  had  been  in¬ 
tended  to  draw  the  fire  of  any  living  man 
who  might  be  in  the  house.  And  his  shot, 
of  course,  would  guide  the  fusillade  of 
those  beneath  the  flimsy  flooring.  But  no 
man  had  fired  at  the  dummy.  Which 
might  mean  that  the  only  man  able  to  fire 
might  be  dead .... 

The  girl  caught  her  breath  in  a  gasp 
that  was  like  a  moan  of  pure  terror  as  the 
thought  sank  home.  She  had  feared  Glo¬ 
ver;  had  feared  him  horribly.  But  now 
the  silent,  furtive,  deadly  figures  without 
seemed  more  horrible  still. 

She  heard  the  faintest  possible  noise. 
An  indefinable  rustle.  Then  the  tiniest 
conceivable  clatter.  Terror  sharpened 
senses  said,  “Someone  has  taken  off  his 
boots.  That  clatter  was  the  lace  tips  on 
the  floor.” 

She  strained  her  eyes  past  belief.  The 
dimmest  of  glows  came  in  through  the  win¬ 
dow  from  the  moonlight  outside.  There 
was  a  bulk  somewhere  on  the  floor.  She 
could  see  it  vaguely;  could  feel  it  somehow 
...  It  was  writhing  slowly  toward  the 
doorway.  Going  away  from  her.  Very, 
very  slowly. 

She  heard  the  faint  scratching  sound  of 
a  man,  climbing,  who  had  slipped  and 
caught  himself.  They  were  climbing  now. 
Their  dummy  hadn’t  been  shot  at.  They 
believed  they’d  killed  Glover  with  that  first 
shot.  It  had  been  he  who  groaned.  He 
was  dead.  .  .  . 

The  writhing  dark  bulk  on  the  floor 
moved  with  infinite  slowness  from 
pitch  darkness  into  abysmal  black¬ 
ness.  The  girl  stuffed  her  handkerchief 
into  her  mouth,  shaking  in  every  limb,  her 
eyes  wide  and  staring.  It  seemed  that 
there  were  other  writhing  shapes  upxm  the 
floor.  It  seemed  that  there  was  one  com¬ 
ing  with  a  terrible  slowness  through  that 
other  doorway.  And  one  was  creeping 
past  the  couch  on  which  she  sat.  Some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  touch  her.  Something 
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was  going  to  touch  her  .  .  .  Something — 
was — going — to — touch — her .... 

She  screamed.  Shrilly.  Senselessly. 
She  screamed  again. 

Something  crashed  into  the  wall.  She 
could  not  stop  screaming  now,  but  a  de¬ 
tached,  cold  personality  that  heard  the 
screams  coming  from  her  lips  recognized 
that  the  succeeding  thud  upon  the  floor 
was  made  by  a  boot,  flung  against  the  wall 
to  seem  as  if  a  man  were  there. 

A  yellow  spurt  of  flame  crashed  out  al¬ 
most  over  her  shoulder,  from  the  other 
room.  In  its  flash,  still  screaming,  the  girl 
saw  Glover,  photographically  distinct, 
seeming  frozen  in  the  act  of  springing 
across  the  room  toward  her  with  his  face 
a  mask  of  savagery. 

The  flash  was  gone.  Her  screams  broke 
off  short.  She  knew  Glover  was  alive. 

Before  his  leap  was  complete  she  heard 
his  weapon  explode.  She  felt  the  wind  of 
the  bullet  going  past  her  head.  Other 
guns  were  going  swiftly  beneath  the  floor. 
And  with  an  uncanny  distinctness  she  saw 
in  Glover’s  gun  flash  the  floor  splashing  up 
splinters  as  men  beneath  her  poured  up 
lead  at  the  spot  where  the  boot  had  fallen. 

Then  there  was  a  gasping  cry  behind 
her.  Glover  had  swept  past,  plunging  in 
stockinged  feet  without  sound.  The  breeze 
of  his  passing  fanned  her.  She  heard  him 
roar  in  unutterable  savagery.  There  was  a 
moment’s  sickening  stillness,  and  she  heard 
him  return. 

The  fusillade  from  below  had  stopped 
abruptly.  The  men  under  the  flooring  had 
heard  him  bellowing  elsewhere  than  where 
they  were  shooting.  They  hesitated. 

The  girl  heard  the  flooring  creak.  She 
heard  the  gasp  of  a  man  making  some 
supreme  effort.  She  heard  muscles  crack, 
strained  to  the  utmost.  Then  came  a 
crashing  sound,  a  splintering  noise,  the 
senseless  squeaking  of  splintered  wood. 

The  couch  on  which  the  girl  sat  shud¬ 
dered  suddenly.  An  abrupt  cold  breath 
blew  upward  from  below.  With  a  bellow 
that  was  wholly  animal-like  in  its  bestial 
fury,  she  heard  Glover  spring  down. 

Then  there  was  pandemonium  beneath 
,  the  house.  Shots,  cries,  screams.  The 
screams  were  retreating  swiftly. 

Glover  snarled  like  a  wild  beast  beneath 
the  girl’s  feet.  There  was  no  flooring 
where  her  toes  had  rested.  There  was  a 
gaping  hole  in  the  flimsy  planking,  through 


which  the  dank  breath  of  the  night  floaty 
up.  Glover  had  broken  a  hole  in  the  mak^ 
shift  planking.  He  had  used  a  man  as  tlv 
hammer  with  which  to  smash  the  thin  and 
brittle  wood. 

He  came  up  the  steps  to  the  veranda 
again,  snarling  to  himself.  He  came  into 
the  room  where  she  sat.  She  heard  hio 
strike  a  match. 

“Are  you  all  right?”  he  demandod 
harshly. 

The  light  flared  up.  She  nodded,  voia- 
less.  There  was  blood  upon  his  face.  There 
was  blood  upon  his  hands.  She  stared  at 
him  in  the  matchlight,  unable  to  speak. 

“What’re  you  looking  at  me  like  that 
for?”  he  asked  heavily. 

She  tried  to  answer  him,  but  could  not 
She  could  only  gasp  a  little. 

“What’re  you  looking  at  me  like  that 
for?”  he  demanded  furiously.  “I’ve  killed 
one  of  the  dogs,  but  it  was  for  you!” 

He  went  into  a  rage  as  she  continued  to 
stare  wordlessly  at  him. 

“By  God!  Looking  at  me  like  that! 
I’ll  show  youl” 

He  seized  her  arms  and  dragged  her  to 
her  feet,  facing  him.  One  of  her  hands 
went  to  her  throat.  It  was  swollen.  Chok¬ 
ing.  W'ords  would  not  come.  He  flung 
down  the  match. 

“Looking  at  me  like  I’m  scum!”  he 
roared  into  the  darkness.  “All  right!  If 
I’m  scum.  I’ll  act  like  it!” 

He  crushed  her  to  him.  Her  whole  body 
was  limp,  incapable  of  resistance.  She  fdt 
herself  pressed  close,  felt  his  lips  savagely 
upon  hers,  felt  herself  being  kissed  furi¬ 
ously,  passionately,  desperately  .  .  .  Then 
she  felt  herself  pushed  roughly  away. 

“You  shan’t  come  the  toff  over  me!”  he 
snarled.  “By  God!  You  shan’t  come  the 
toff  over  me!” 

She  heard  him  padding  savagely  into  the 
next  room  in  his  stockinged  feet,  looking 
for  someone  else  to  kill. 

V 

F.\R,  far  away,  there  were  clouds  over 
the  jungle  toward  the  coast.  From 
these  clouds  rain  was  falling  in  a 
steady  flood.  The  edge  of  the  world  was 
blotted  out  by  a  gray  mist  that  fell  straight 
down  from  those  lowering  clouds.  But 
that  was  many  miles  away. 

The  sun  was  shining  on  the  mission  sta- 
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■  floated  tioD  of  Khilit,  and  upon  the  jungle  around 
e  make-  the  mission,  and  upon  the  little  patches  of 
oastl*  jrain.and  vegetables  that  were  to  have 
^in  and  iteen  the  opening  moves  in  a  campaign  to 
hing  the  Sakai  into  the  fold  of  those  who 
veranda  Iwe  the  Christian  God.  Filthy  little  folk, 
me  into  the  Sakai.  Very  nearly  the  vermin  the 
ard  hin  Malays  consider  them.  But  when  their 
•  bellies  are  full — which  is  rarely — they  are 
imandid  lemonably  happy.  People  are  that  way. 

In  the  sunlight  the  mission  was  no 
fl,  voia-  longer  a  dreary,  dripping,  sodden  hut.  It 
e.  There  was  a  cheery  and  colorful  little  house, 
tared  at  nade  bright  with  flowers  and  with  des- 
^ak.  pentely  gay  little  curtgiins  at  the  windows, 
ike  that  It  was  a  Malay  hut,  built  so  by  design  for 
the  Mjcouragement  of  the  Sakai  to  archi- 
)uld  not.  (cture.  Futilely,  of  course.  The  mission¬ 
ary  would  done  just  as  well  in  a  comfort- 
ike  that  able  house.  But  theories  are  stubborn 
ve  killed  things  to  combat,  especially  when  a  For- 
ul”  dgn  Mission  Board  has  decided  that  the 
inued  to  mversion  of  the  heathen  is  advanced  by 
the  adoption  and  adaptation  of  native  cus- 
ke  that!  toms  of  housing  and  diet  by  its  mission¬ 
aries.  Fortunately,  the  Boar^  rarely  see  a 
d  her  to  picture  of  a  Sakai  hut,  and  never  even  hear 
;r  hands  if  the  Sakai  dietary.  Even  the  theory 
1.  Chok-  aigiit  be  shaken  by  a  suitably  authenti- 
ie  flung  atcd  report  on  the  nourishing  content  of 
die  various  grubs  and  beetles  which  sup- 
itn!  he  plcment  the  Sakai  ration, 
ight!  If  xhe  flowers  blossomed  hugely.  The 
prden  patches  were  vividly  green,  and 
*  ct  j  vegetables  that  had  been 

She  fa  boten  flat  by  the  first  of  the  rains,  seemed 
^3^*7  horishing  and  proud. 

Glover  sat  on  the  veranda,  brushing 
.  .  Then  dried  mud  from  his  trouser  legs  and 
body.  He  scowled  as  he  desisted  long 
me.  he  ^ough  to  fill  his  pipe  and  light  it. 

:ome  the  needn’t  worry  about  those  men  as 

long  as  I’m  alive,”  he  said  truculently, 
into  to  “Mot  all.  Until  I’m  killed,  the  yellow 
looking  won’t  dare  try  anything.” 

He  made  no  reference  to  the  mud  upon 
bis  clothing.  He  ignored  forcefully  the 
>»k  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
Hiere  had  been  a  funeral  of  sorts,  and 
uds  over  ^  longer  a  man  dead  of  jungle 

.  from  couches  inside  the 

ng  “  »  boose. 

^  girl  looked  white  and  tired.  Hor- 
1  straign  ^  crowd  too  closely  to  hurt. 

“I  wish,  though,”  growled  Glover,  “those 
it-those  Sakai  would  turn  up.” 

The  girl  spoke  tiredly. 


“They’re  very  timid.  It  took  father  a 
long  time  to  make  friends  with  them.  And 
some  of  the  very  wild  ones  never  did  come 
near.” 

The  Sakai  are  timid.  They’ve  been 
hunted  for  all  of  fifty  generations  by  the 
Malays,  and  they  are  as  wild  and  as  scary 
as  hares.  A  Sakai  man  can  be  sleeping 
soundly  by  a  stream  edge,  and  the  dip  of 
a  paddle  twenty  yards  off  will  waken  him 
and  he  will  have  vanished  into  the  jungle 
before  the  stroke  can  be  repeated.  And 
then  you  can  try  to  find  him. 

Glover  scowled  at  his  need  of  such  ani¬ 
mals.  He’d  seen  Sakai.  Stunted,  wizened 
little  men,  scabrous  with  some  skin  disease 
and  unbelievably  naked.  He’d  been  told 
that  they  were  so  poverty-stricken,  even 
in  language,  that  they  had  no  words  for 
numerals  higher  than  three.  Those  who 
could  count  up  to  the  brain  cracking  total 
of  ten  were  forced  to  use  Malay  words  for 
the  numbers.  And  there  were  Sakai  in  the 
jungle  all  about.  Undoubtedly. 

“One  was  here  last  night,”  said  the  girl 
suddenly.  “Probably  Pa  A’Gap.” 

Glover  stared  at  her  and  growled  in¬ 
credulously. 

“He  left  a  sign  for  me,”  said  the  girl 
slowly.  “Seven  blow  gun  darts,  pointed 
in  every  direction.  They  were  smeared 
with  ipoh  sap.  That’s  the  Sakai  poison, 
you  know.  One  of  them  was  broken.” 

Glover  grunted.  It  was  clear  enough, 
though  not  easy  to  believe.  There  were 
six  men  with  Su  Yang.  And  one,  at  least, 
he  had  killed.  When  he  had  broken 
through  the  floor  with  him.  That  man 
was  the  broken  dart.  Darts  meant  dan¬ 
ger,  of  course.  Blown  from  long,  flimsy 
reeds  the  Sakai  use,  the  darts  are  danger¬ 
ous.  The  Sakai  kill  birds  and  small  game 
with  them  even  unpoisoned.  But  they  do 
not  dare  to  hunt  men. 

“I  didn’t  see  the  little  beast,”  growled 
Glover. 

She  stared. 

“You  were  awake  all  night?” 

Glover  shrugged,  frowning.  He  had 
been,  of  course.  Su  Yang  wouldn’t  leave 
while  the  girl  was  here.  He  wanted  the 
girl,  both  for  himself  and  to  deliver  her 
to  Gow  Lee.  His  own  possession  of  her 
would  be  something  to  boast  of.  Her  de¬ 
livery  to  Gow  Lee  would  produce  a  reward. 
Su  Yang  wouldn’t  leave  on  those  accounts 
alone.  But  especially  Su  Yang  would  not 
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leave- while  Glover  still  lived.  Not  now. 
He  would  not  leave  until  Glover  was  dead, 
and  by  preference  in  some  ghastly  and  lin¬ 
gering  fashion  of  his  own  contriving.  So 
Glover  had  to  watch. 

“Seven  darts,  one  broken,”  Glover 
growled.  “That  means  six  men  to  look 
out  for.  One  of  ’em’s  dead.” 

“The^e  w-as  an  eighth  dart,”  said  the  girl 
quietly.  “It  was  pointed  toward  the 
house.  But  that  wasn’t  smeared  with 
ipoh." 

Glover  grunted. 

“That’s  praise  for  me,  I  suppose,”  he 
said  sardonically. 

“It  is.  What  did  you  do  that  they  know 
of?” 

Glover  growled.  He  was  sleepy.  But 
he  rememb^ered  ordering  the  gHah  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  taking  from  the  Sakai  village, 
flung  down  in  the  mud  again.  Eyes  must 
have  been  watching,  then,  and  it  chalked 
up  to  his  credit.  He  rumbled  disgustedly. 


HIS  eyes  roved  frowningly  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  jungle  down  to¬ 
ward  the  coast.  It  went  on  and 
on,  past  all  imagining.  Thick  as  the  jun¬ 
gle  was,  and  deadly,  and  full  of  inextric¬ 
ably  tangled  undergrowth,  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Malays  clung  to  the  banks  of 
the  streams.  The  streams  are  the  true 
highways  in  Malaysia,  and  the  game  trails 
serve  as  thoroughfares  almost  exclusively 
for  the  little  wild  folk  who  alone  slip  fur¬ 
tively  through  the  jungle. 

A  little  wisp  of  vapor  trickled  out 
through  the  massy  green  of  the  jungle 
roof.  It  spread  and  grew  thicker.  It  be¬ 
came  respectably  dense.  Something  was 
burning  down  in  there.  Glover  sat  up 
when  he  realized  what  it  was.  He  opened 
his  mouth  to  swear  luridly. 

“That’s  a  Sakai  village  burning,”  said 
the  girl  quietly.  “There’s  one  down  there. 
Your — those  men  haven’t  traveled  far.” 
Glover  snarled,  staring  at  the  smoke. 
“There  are  two  of  them  here  now,”  he 
rumbled.  “Hidden  in  the  sugar  cane  yon¬ 
der.” 

He  waved  his  hand,  still  watching  the 
smoke.  There  would  be  no  more  open 
fighting,  he  knew.  He  had  ignored  the 
watchers  until  now.  These  were  profes¬ 
sional  fighting  men  and  they  would  blow 
his  head  off  casually  from  behind,  or  am¬ 
bush  him  and  send  half  a  dozen  bullets  at 


once  into  his  spine — the  Chinese  killer’s 
favorite  target — but  they  would  not  fight- 
in  the  open  again  where  he  would  have  a 
chance  to  kill  them. 

The  smoke  curled  upward.  Just  as  much 
smoke  as  would  come  from  the  bumin 
of  a  Sakai  village  made  out  of  the  flimsiest 
and  most  temporary  of  shelters,  and  no 
more.  Glover  scowled  savagely. 

Then  in  the  infinite  silence  that  som^ 
times  haogs  over  the  jungle  in  morning 
sunlight,  the  thin  and  muted  sound  of  a 
shot  reached  their  ears.  Just  one  shot. 
That  was  all. 

The  girl’s  face  paled  a  little.  Glover’s 
lips  set  tightly  and  his  eyes  burned.  Glo¬ 
ver’s  expression  was  not  especially  gentle, 
just  then. 

“They — they’ve  killed  somebody,”  said 
the  girl  faintly. 

Glover’s  lips  opened  to  emit  a  growl 
that  was  all  profanity.  , 

Over  in  the  sugar  cane,  someone  tried  an 
experimental  shot.  He  had  no  especial 
hope  of  hitting  Glover.  The  shot  was 
more  an  indication  of  boredom  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  the  bullet  tore  through  the 
roof  of  the  mission.  Snarling,  Glover  sent 
a  burst  of  shots  at  the  still  hovering  wisp 
of  smoke  that  showed  where  the  shot  had 
come  from.  A  man  ran  away,  crashing 
through  the  cane  stalks. 

Silence  fell  again.  Glover  sucked  at  his 
pipe.  He  got  up,  suddenly,  and  went 
swiftly  inside  to  peer  out  the  window  at 
the  rear  of  the  mission.  He  saw  nothing. 
The  emptiness  of  the  cleared  space  an¬ 
noyed  him.  He  had  been  sitting  on  the 
veranda  in  hopes  of  luring  someone  to 
make  a  dash  for  the  house  from  the  rear. 

He  went  back  to  the  veranda. 

“I — heard  another  shot,”  said  the  girl 
unsteadily.  “They  must  be  hunting  down 
the  poor  Sakai.” 

“Vermin,”  growled  Glover.  “No  harm 
if  they  are  killed.  If  they  had  the  guts 
of  a  jellyfish  they’d  use  their  blowguns. 
Potting  from  behind  trees,  they  could  wipe 
out  the  yellow  devils.” 

He  smoked,  scowling,  watching  the  drift¬ 
ing  smoke  over  the  jungle.  He’d  been  in 
that  village.  The  entire  population  had 
fled  at  the  approach  of  strangers.  He’d 
warmed  himself  beside  a  reeking  fire  in  a 
lice  ridden  hut,  and  he’d  kicked  half  the 
side  out  in  emerging,  to  keep  from  crawl¬ 
ing  out  the  entrance  where  he’d  suspected 
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So  Yang  might  be  waiting.  He,  Glover, 
wouldn’t  have  burned  the  damned  village. 
He  despised  the  filthy  little  beasts  too 
Buch.  .  .  . 

There  was  another  distant,  muted 
shot.  Othfrs  answered  it.  Quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  flurry  of  shooting.  It  was  nearer 
than  the  first  shot  had  been.  It  sounded 
other  as  if  someone  were  running  down 
the  jangle  path,  shooting  when  he  had  to, 
running  when  he  could. 

Glover  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 
“Now,  what  the  hell?”  he  asked  medi¬ 
tatively  of  the  universe. 

The  girl  was  straining  her  eyes  and  ears, 
watching  the  jungle  in  a  peculiar  anxiety, 
listening  in  meaningless  dread. 

“Someone’s  running  away  from  some¬ 
body,”  she  said  faintly,  looking  to  Glover 
for  confirmation. 

He  growled  an  assent  and  slipped  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  house.  A  yell  arose  from 
the  watcher  in  the  sugar  cane.  Glover 
reached  the  back  of  the  house  only  in  time 
to  see  a  fleeing  figure  diving  back  to  cover. 
He  scowled  disgustedly.  If  he’d  waited  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  seconds  more,  that  yellow 
scum  would  have  been  too  close  to  the 
mission  to  get  away.  He’d  have  brought 
him  down  with  a  shot  in  the  back  .  .  .  . 

He  heard  the  next  shot  off  in  the  jungle, 
even  from  the  back  of  the  mission.  It 
was  a  great  deal  nearer.  Very  near.  A 
voice  screamed  something,  off  behind  the 
wall  of  jungle  trees.  Glover  went  diving 
to  the  front.  That  voice  had  been  Chinese, 
and  if  it  was  a  Chinese  in  flight,  Glover 
ought  get  him  as  he  sped  out  of  the  jungle. 
And  if  it  was  someone  running  from  one 
of  Su  Yang’s  amiable  companions.  .  .  . 

He  dusted  the  earth  near  where  he 
thought  a  figure  was  moving  to  intercept  a 
fugitive  or  one  of  the  fugitive’s  pursuers. 

Another  shot  from  the  jungle.  Near  by. 
At  any  second  ... 

A  figure  came  panting  desperately  out 
into  the  cleared  space,  dazed  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  its  clothes  torn  in  ribbons  and  its 
iesh  scratched  and  torn  by  the  jungle 
thorns.  A  white  man,  sun  helmet  gone, 
wild  eyed  and  in  panic.  He  ran  with  sob¬ 
bing  breaths  clogging  in  his  throat. 

Someone  ran  to  meet  him — one  of  Su 
Yang’s  gang.  With  a  roar  of  fury,  Glover 
flung  himself  off  the  veranda  and  went 
tidng. 


Shots  spat  in  the  sunlit  stillness.  Su 
Yang’s  follower  yelped  and  plunged  for 
the  jungle.  He  made  it.  The  white  man 
staggered  on.  Glover  waited  grimly  for 
more  figures  to  emerge  from  the  trail,  but 
the  man  who  had  just  dived  into  cover 
yelled  shrill  warning  to  the  unseen  pur¬ 
suers. 

Snarling,  Glover  gave  it  up.  He  went 
back  to  the  mission  glowering.  The  white 
man  was  sitting  down,  panting.  The  girl 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  With  a  grunt,  Glo¬ 
ver  plunged  inside  the  hut.  But  she  was 
quite  safe.  She  was  pouring  water  into  a 
glass. 

“Don’t  go  out  of  sight  again,”  growled 
Glover  wrathfully.  “Not  without  letting 
me  know.  Understand?” 

The  girl  nodded.  Her  hands  were 
trembling  a  little  as  she  poured  out  water 
to  carry  to  the  strange  white  man.  She 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  hide  a  strange, 
overwhelming  relief.  Glover  read  her  ex¬ 
pression  all  too  well.  Glad  because  another 
white  man  had  come.  Glad  because  there 
was  somebody  else  around  to  protect  her. 
Tn  protect  her  against  him!  A  gusty  wrath 
swept  over  Glover.  He  was  not  a  gentle¬ 
man.  He  had  never  been  a  gentleman. 
He  never  would  be  a  gentleman.  He 
snarled  savagely  at  her. 

“That’s  it,  eh?” 

He  went  quickly  back  to  the  veranda. 
The  other  white  man  was  staring  slowly 
about,  orienting  himself  already  though 
the  breath  still  rasped  in  his  throat.  Glo¬ 
ver  loomed  above  him. 

“Who  the  devil  are  you?”  he  demanded 
unpleasantly.  “And  what  the  bloody  hell 
are  you  doing  here?” 

VI 

There  was  instructive  hostility  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  long,  hot  after¬ 
noon  between  the  two  white  men 
at  Khilit.  One,  of  course,  was  Glover, 
whose  character  was  not  above  reproach 
and  whose  past  history  was  not  reassur¬ 
ing.  The  other  was  First  Mate  Billups  of 
the  Camden  Town,  who  was  a  very  praise¬ 
worthy  young  man  indeed.  But  the  hos¬ 
tility  was  rather  that  of  thought  than  of 
action.  External  affairs  demanded  con¬ 
certed  action,  but  nothing  could  make  for 
cordiality. 

Su  Yang’s  followers  opened  up  with  a 
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rifle  just  before  sundown  and  Glover 
stared  at  Billups  and  turned  purple  with 
rage. 

“That’s  your  rifle!”  he  raged.  “There’s 
nowhere  else  they  could  get  one!” 

First  Mate  Billups  nodded  in  uneasy 
composure. 

“It  was  weighing  me  down  when  I 
legged  it  down  the  jungle  path,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  placatingly.  “I  dropped  it.  I 
thought  they’d  string  out,  chasing  me,  and 
I’d  pot  them  one  by  one  as  they  caught  up.” 

A  bullet  whizzed  through  the  palm  leaf 
thatch  overhead,  struck  a  bamboo  joist 
and  smashed  it,  was  deflected  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  screeched  downward  to  bury  it¬ 
self  in  one  of  the  heavy  timber  uprights 
that  held  the  house  off  the  ground. 

“Of  all  the  damned  fools!”  snarled  Glo¬ 
ver.  “You  could  have  got  the  bolt  out, 
anyhow!  Good  God!  You  damned - ” 

He  flung  out  of  the  room,  incoherent 
and  beside  himself  with  fury.  He  had  not 
liked  First  Mate  Billups  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  the  timidly  admiring  glances  he 
had  continually  noted  the  girl  giving  the 
newcomer  did  not  add  to  his  admiration. 
Billups  was  young,  and  fresh  cheeked,  and 
when  he  was  cleaned  up  and  calmed  down 
he  had  recovered  some  of  that  bland  cocki¬ 
ness  a  youthful  merchant  marine  officer 
acquired  with  his  first  stripe  of  gold  braid. 

Glover  went  out  on  the  veranda,  and 
a  bullet  cut  the  air  half  a  yard  from  his 
head.  He  snarled  futilely  at  the  marks¬ 
man,  made  sure  no  one  was  worming  a 
way  toward  the  house,  and  went  back  in¬ 
side. 

Billups  drew  away  from  the  girl  as  he 
entered.  She  cast  a  frightened  glance  at 
Glover.  He  growled  at  them  both  and 
went  into  the  other  room.  He  reassured 
himself  of  the  emptiness  of  the  other  side 
of  the  clearing.  He  went  back  to  the 
others,  raging. 

“That  tears  it,”  he  said  grimly.  “That 
blasted  rifle!”  - 

“I  don’t  see  what  harm  it  does,”  pro¬ 
tested  Billups  defensively.  “They  had  guns 
before,  didn’t  they?” 

Glover  growled  contemptuously  at  him. 
He  turned  to  the  girl. 

“Has  it — ”  he  jerked  a  scornful  thumb 
at  Billups — “got  guts?” 

Billups  reddened  angrily. 

“What  the  devil  do  you  mean?”  he  de¬ 
manded  furiously. 


“If  it  has,”  said  Glover  savagely,  ‘1  • 
want  it  to  help  me.  I’m  going  to  go  wn 
there  when  the  light’s  a  bit  worse.  They’D 
shoot  at  me.  If  it  weren’t  for  that  rfamn»j 
rifle.  I’d  be  all  right.  But  I’ll  risk  it 
I’ll  drop.  They’ll  come  out  to  me.  And 
I  want  it  to  kill  some  of  them.” 

“How?” 

“Shoot  them,”  said  Glover  in  a  sardonic 
gentleness.  “Shoot  them  with  a  pistol.  Do 
you  know  how  to  shoot  off  a  pistol?” 

Billups  bit  his  lips. 

“I  didn’t  come  up  here — ”  he  began  in 
chilly  dignity. 

“To  fight?  I  know  it,”  said  Glover  con- 
temptuously.  “But  you’ll  fight  them  or 
I’ll  break  your  neck  between  my  fingers. 
Listen  to  me!  When  the  light’s  a  Kt 
worse  I’ll  start  toward  the  edge  of  the 
cleariiig.  I’ll  shout  that  I  want  to  make  a 
bargain.  You’ll  crawl  along  behind  me,  as 
much  under  cover  as  you  can.  Get  as 
near  as  you  dare  without  being  seen.  They 
may  be  fools  enough  to  come  out — though 
I  doubt  it.  If  they  do,  you’ll  try  to  kill 
them.  I’ll  handle  those  you  miss.  If  th^ 
don’t  come  out,  it’ll  be  because  they’ll 
shoot  at  me.  When  they  do.  I’ll  drop. 
Then  they’ll  wait  a  bit  and  come  out  to 
knife  me,  especially  if  I  groan  a  little. 
You’ll  kill  them.  Understand?” 

Billups  stared. 

“You  mean,”  he  said  incredulously, 
“you’ll  go  out  under  a  flag  of  truce  and 
expect  me  to  murder  the  men  who  come 
to  parley  with  you?” 

Glover  scowled. 

“Don’t  be  a  damned  fool!”  he  said. 
“That  trick  ought  to  get  two  or  three  of 
them.  And  we’ve  got  to  kill  them!” 

“But  it’s  murder!”  said  Billups  hotly. 
“Luring  men  into  the  open  and  then  shoot¬ 
ing  them  down!” 

“Maybe,”  said  Glover  sardonically,  “it’s 
a  legal  execution  if  they  ambush  us  on 
the  trail  and  kill  us.” 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  said  Billups  hotly.  “I’ll 
kill  any  man  in  fair  fight,  but  I  won’t 
murder  them  in  cold  blood  like  that!” 

Glover  stared  at  him,  with  death  in  his 
eyes. 

“And  besides,”  said  Billups  angrily, 
“that  would  leave  Alice  in  the  house  with 
no  one  to  protect  her!” 

Glover’s  face  was  very  far  from  a  pretty 
sight.  He  scowled  contemptuously. 

“Stay  here  and  protect  her,  then,”  he 
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jiid  sardonically.  “I’m  going  to  try  it 
ilone.  If  they  get  me,  maybe  you  can 
hold  them  off  long  enough  for  some  Sakai 
to  risk  slipping  up  to  the  house  at  night. 
One  did  that  last  night.  Get  him  to  lead 
you  off  in  the  jungle.  There’s  no  other 
way  for  you  to  get  clear.” 

With  a  growl  of  utter  disgust  he  turned 
and  made  for  the  door. 

[N  THE  deepening  darkness  Billups’ 
face  went  utterly  pale.  He  jumped  at 
a  conclusion  and  acted  on  it. 

“Stop,  or  I’ll  fire!”  he  barked. 

Glover  whirled,  to  look  into  the  muzzle 
of  Billups’  revolver. 

“You  know  what  those  devils  are  here 
for,”  panted  Billups.  “You  know  ,the 
only  thing  they  can  want  is  Alice.  There’s 
nothing  worth  taking  in  the  house — but 
a  white  woman!  You  know  they  don’t 
care  about  you.  You  know  if  you  can  get 
among  the  jungle  trees  they  won’t  try  to 
find  you.  They  don’t  want  you!  They 
want  Alice!  And  you’re  planning  to  try 
to  make  the  jungle  and  get  away,  leaving 
hff-bere!  I’m  up  to  your  tricks,  my  man! 
You  shan’t  get  away  as  easily  as  all  that!” 

Glover  swayed  forward  as  if  to  spring, 
his  face  the  face  of  a  devil. 

“Stand  back,”  cried  Billups  shrilly,  “or 
mfire!” 

Glover’s  hands  were  closing  and  unclos¬ 
ing  convuTsively.  \  stream  of  unspeakable 
profanity  burst  from  his  lips. 

“You  fool!”  he  snarled.  “You  damned 
fool!  You - ” 

“You’re  going  to  stay  here,”  said  Bil¬ 
lups  crisply,  “and  help  hold  them  off. 
If  they  rush  the  house,  they’ll  kill  you, 
too.  You’ll  have  to  fight.  And  I’ll 
take  your  gun  and  keep  it  until  it’s 
needed.” 

Glover  crouched  a  little  as  Billups 
moved  forward.  His  hands  were  curved 
like  talons. 

“By  God!”  he  gasped,  strangling  on  his 
rage.  “If  you  come  in  arm’s  length  of 
me m  kill  you!” 

He  meant  it.  He  was  mad  with  rage, 
*ild  with  fury  alike  at  the  stupidity  and 
the  smugness  of  this  young  man  who  had 
coTO  blundering  into  this  affair  with 
shktly  businesslike  romantic  intentions, 
and  now  was  posing  as  a  hero.  It  was 
growing  darker  with  the  swiftness  of  tropic 
nightfall.  Glover’s  figure  was  blurring 
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against  the  background  of  the  flimsy  little 
room. 

He  straightened  up,  containing  his  rage 
by  a  terrific  effort. 

“I  shan’t  go  out,”  he  rasped.  “If  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  me  she’d  not  be  safe 
with  only  a  fool  like  you  to  protect  her. 
But  I’m  going  to  take  Yhe  back  of  the 
house.  You  take  the  front.  Keep  those 
blasted  devils  from  breaking  in.  She  can 
look  and  see  that  I  haven’t  run  away  when 
she  chooses.” 

He  strode  to  the  rear,  stepping  across 
the  gaping  hole  in  the  floor  that  he  had 
made  the  night  previous,  battering 
through  the  brittle  planking  with  the  body 
of  a  man.  He  disappeared.  There  was 
silence,  Billups  still  instinctively  facing 
the  door  through  which  he  had  vanished, 
with  his  revolver  ready. 

“What  a  beast!”  said  Billups  shakenly. 
“If  I  didn’t  need  him  to  help  fight.  I’d  let 
him  go  and  good  riddance.” 

“I  don’t  think  he  meant  to  run  away,” 
said  the  girl  slowly.  “He  fought  for  me 
rather — ^lendidly  last  night.” 

It  was  entirely  dark  outside,  now.  The 
furtive  little  noises  of  the  jungle  were  be¬ 
ginning.  Billups  put  up  his  hand  and 
secretly  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  fore¬ 
head. 

“We’ve  got  to  watch,”  he  said  desper¬ 
ately.  “It’s  the  devil  of  a  mess,  Alice. 
I — I  don’t  know  whether  we’ll  ever  see  the 
sunrise.  But  I’ll  die  fighting  for  you.  And 
...  Go  and  see  if  he’s  in  the  other 
room,  won’t  you?” 

“He’s  there,”  said  the  girl  quietly.  “Let 
us  watch.” 

She  clasped  her  hand  in  Billups’  as  he 
took  up  his  post  by  a  window  which  com¬ 
manded  a  good  part  of  the  clearing.  And 
when  the  moon  came  out,  as  it  did  pres¬ 
ently,  the  watching  became  less  tense  a 
business.  They  could  see  sharp  and  vivid 
shadows,  even  the  sword  shaped  shadows 
of  individual  blades  of  grass  beneath  the 
full,  harvest  moon. 

Considering  the  location,  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  spice  of  danger,  the  night 
was  an  ideally  romantic  one.  As  time 
went  on  and  there  was  no  alarm,  Billups 
became  tentatively  amorous.  The  amor¬ 
ous  tendencies  of  men,  and  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  women,  increases  markedly  when 
there  is  danger  in  the  air.  It  is  a  biological 
law,  perhaps.  Certainly  it  is  a  fact. 
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But  the  intentions  of  Billups  were 
strictly  honorable.  Strictly. 

Glover,  though,  snarled  silently  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  watched  the  edge  of  the  jungle. 
He  hated  Billups  with  a  deep  and  venom¬ 
ous  hatred. 

“I’d  like,”  he  spat  to  the  dark  walls 
about  him  and  stared  out  at  a  moonlit 
world  that  was  pure  magic  and  sheer  dead¬ 
liness,  “I’d  like  to  stick  a  knife  in  his  belly 
and  twist  it.” 

He  envisioned  the  process  with  a  savage 
satisfaction.  But  he  needed  Billups  just 
now.  An  extra  man  with  an  extra  revolver 
was  a  godsend,  even  when  troubled  with 
scruples  or  cowardice.  The  two  character¬ 
istics,  naturally,  would  be  exactly  alike  in 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment. 

But  a  good  deal  of  Glover’s  hatred  came 
from  the  causes  behind  Billups’  arrival. 
He’d  come  up  to  Khilit  to  inform  the  girl 
of  her  uncle’s  death  and  her  own  inherit¬ 
ance.  His  mother  had  cabled  him  about 
the  matter,  and  Glover  sardonically  un¬ 
derstood  the  motives  back  of  the  cable 
and  the  journey  alike.  Billups  and  Alice, 
the  girl,  had  been  children  together.  There 
had  even  been  a  time  when  they  looked 
forward  vaguely  to  marriage.  Then  Bil¬ 
lups  acquired  a  merchant  marine  uniform 
with  a  junior  officer’s  stripes,  and  lost  sight 
of  her  in  his  new  absorption  in  his  own 
importance.  But  when  a  canny  mother 
back  in  England  took  advantage  of  the 
providential  presence  of  her  son’s  ship  near 
the  mission  station  of  an  heiress,  she  had 
cabled  him  explicitly. 

“I  know  ’em,”  raged  Glover  to  himself. 
“A  rich  wife.  A  chance  for  the  damned 
prig  to  get  on  easy  street.” 

Billups  had  started  upcountry  in 
that  bland  cockiness  of  a  personable 
young  man  who  is  about  to  confer 
the  honor  of  a  proposal  upon  a  girl  who 
aforetime  adored  him  abjectly.  He  traveled 
alone,  for  the  romantic  effect  of  one  risking 
his  life  to  bring  good  tidings  to  a  loved  one. 
A  tame  Sakai  was  hired  at  the  last  Malay 
village  on  the  stream,  to  guide  him  to 
Khilit. 

Somehow,  he’d  missed  the  three  Chinese 
who  went  down  to  loot  the  Sakai  village  on 
the  trail;  to  gather  up  again  the  getah 
Glover  had  made  them  abandon.  Number 
One  gutta-percha  fetches  four  hundred 


Straits  dollars  a  picul  in  Singapore  these 
days.  It  is  worth  taking.  The  Sakai  vil¬ 
lage  burst  into  flames  half  an  hour  behhjd 
Billups.  He  was  hardly  two  miles  from 
Khilit  when  the  three  Chinese  came  up  in 
his  rear  and  killed  the  tame  Sakai  and  pains¬ 
takingly  tried  to  kill  him.  They’d  seen  his 
bootmarks  in  the  trail  and  hurried. 

Billups  got  rattled.  These  men  weren’t 
the  reedy  coolies  he  knew.  They  were  big 
men,  savage  men,  fighters.  He  bolted,  at 
a  speed  of  which  he  had  not  known  him¬ 
self  capable.  Twice  they  got  within  shoot¬ 
ing  distance.  Once  he  fell  sprawling  over 
a  trailing  creeper  and  had  to  drive  them 
under  cover  with  his  revolver  before  he 
could  get  away  to  run  again.  And  he’d 
gotten  into  Khilit  in  an  awful  panic. 

That  wasn’t  quite  the  way  he  explained 
the  matter.  As  he  told  it,  his  conduct 
throughout  had  been  the  result  of  prompt, 
though  mature,  deliberation.  But  Glover 
had  laughed  unpleasantly  when  he  first  told 
his  tale,  and  he  snarled  now  at  the  memory. 

“The  blasted  bully!”  he  growled  con¬ 
temptuously. 

Silence  from  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  Still¬ 
ness.  The  jungle  can  be  utterly  still  and 
yet  give  the  feeling  of  being  full  of  noises 
one  can  almost  hear.  Clear,  vivid  moon¬ 
light  shining  down.  Very,  very  safe.  No¬ 
body  could  approach  the  house  without 
being  seen.  Nobody  at  all. 

The  orange  spurt  of  flame  from  the 
rifle  came  again.  Again  a  bullet  tore  crash- 
ingly  through  the  dry,  thatched  roof.  A 
wait  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  rifle 
went  off  once  more.  Again  the  whine  of 
the  bullet.  Again  the  spiteful  crackling 
noise  as  the  missle  went  through  flimsy 
stuff  overhead. 

“They ’re. shooting  at  the  roof,”  growled 
Glover  savagely.  “They’re  covering  som^ 
thing.  Something!”  He  moved  catlike  to 
the  door  of  the  other  room.  “What’s  going 
on?”  he  demanded. 

There  was  a  stirring.  Glover’s  voice  was 
not  gentle  at  any  time.  And  his  presence, 
his  air,  was  never  exactly  benevolent.  \Vhat 
he  intended  as  a  crisp  inquiry  sounded 
rather  like  a  belligerent  bellow. 

And  it  is  a  biological  law  that  the  roman¬ 
tic  instincts  of  both  sexes  are  stimulated 
by  danger.  The  romantic  instincts.  And 
Billups  had  come  up  to  Khilit  in  the  fir^ 
place  to  make  honorable  proposal  of  matri- 
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gioy— being  moved  thereto  by  economic 
igjtives.  And  just  five  minutes  before  he 
had  made  that  honorable  proposal;  his 
economic  motives  having  been  thrust  into 
the  background  by  the  immutable  law 
jgst  mentioned.  In  consequence,  Glover’s 
growled  inquiry  broke  into  a  scene  of  en¬ 
tirely  respectable  romantic  rapture,  and  it 
sounded  like  the  wrathful  rhetoric  of  a  jeal¬ 
ous  male  about  to  commit  murder. 

“What’s  going  on?”  he  roared  again.  He 
thought,  of  course,  that  Billups  had 
ae^ected  his  watch.  Which,  in  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  romance,  Billups  had  done. 

But  Billups  spoke  sternly,  and  grimly, 
ind  with  the  wild  exultation  of  a  man  who 
has  just  heard  the  woman  he  loves  confess 
her  love  for  him. 

“I’ve  got  a  gun  trained  on  you,”  he  said 
sharj^y.  “And  you’ll  go  back  and  be  ready 
to  fight  or  I’ll  fill  you  full  of  lead!” 

And  Glover  really  bellowed  then.  With 
avast  and  consuming  rage.  A  certain  pun¬ 
gent  scent  had  reached  his  nostrils. 

“You  fool!”  he  roared.  “You  damned 
loot!  They’ve  set  the  house  on  fire!” 

He  plunged  through  the  hole  in  the  floor¬ 
ing,  dropping  with  a  crash  to  the  ground 
beneath.  They  heard  him  snarling  below. 
Half  a  dozen  weapons  seemed  to  open  upon 
ton,  because  he  would  be  a  good  target 
io  silhouette  beneath  the  house  with  the 
lorld  all  glimmering  moonlight. 

They  heard  bullets  nicking  and  nipping 
at  the  posts  that  supported  the  house. 
They  heard  the  crash  of  his  revolver. 

Then  he  came  scrambling  up  into  the 
house  again,  his  voice  a  thick,  smothering 
nanble  of  pure  rage. 

“They  shot  fire  arrows,”  he  snarled. 
“The  thatch  is  on  fire.  Half  the  bloody 
house  is  burning!  .And  they're  waiting  out- 
ade!” 

Billups  scented  the  smoke  now.  It  was 
rather  remarkable  that  he  had  not  noticed 
it  before.  But  biological  laws  sometimes 
conflict,  and  the  urge  to  romance  some- 
floes  runs  counter  to  the  law  of  self-pre- 
•Cfvation. 

“We’ve  got  to  break  for  the  jungle,”  said 
Billups  crisply.  “You  go  first,  Glover — so 
lean  watch  you.  Alice  and  I’ll  come  next. 
God  knows,  we  haven’t  much  chance,  but 
>eTl  try  it.” 

It  was  a  noble  speech,  and  it  was  ro- 
•tttic,  and  it  was  in  the  best  tradition 


of  the  merchant  marine,  whose  officers  have 
to  think  of  helpless  women  sometimes  in 
their  charge,  and  sometimes  have  to  hold 
down  a  panic-stricken  crew  in  times  of 
emergency. 

But  Glover  snarled.  He  crouched  down, 
reaching  out.  A  pause  of  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  Billups  felt  a  terrific  impact. 
He  went  to  the  floor  with  the  ruins  of  a 
flung  chair  on  top  of  him.  Glover  hurtled 
after  the  chair  and  wrenched  his  revolver 
savagely  out  of  his  hand. 

“You  damned  fool!”  roared  Glover. 
“Keep  still  or  I’ll  break  your  blasted 
neck!” 

And  with  savage  swiftness  he  bound  Bil¬ 
lups’  hands  behind  him. 

VII 

The  girl  saw  Glover  turn  away.  His 
bulk  loomed  huge  and  strange  in  the 
darkness.  The  only  light  was  the 
pale  glow  that  diffused  in  through  the  cur¬ 
tained  windows.  Billups  bumped  clumsily 
against  her.  His  bound  hands  touched  and 
caught  at  hers.  She  held  fast,  in  a  strange 
blend  of  hop>e  and  terror  and  the  after- 
math  of  the  romantic  interlude  that  Glover 
had  interrupted.  She  was  trembling,  and 
the  sharp  smell  of  burning  thatch  stung  her 
nostrils.  The  window  toward  the  west  was 
glowing  a  little  more  brightly  than  the 
others.  With  a  faintly  reddish  glow.  There 
were  little  cracklings  overhead.  She  clung 
tightly  to  Billups’  bound  hands. 

Glover  was  scooping  up  small  things  and 
cramming  them  in  his  pockets.  Rock  salt, 
that  her  father  had  given  the  Sakai  as  pres¬ 
ents.  Tobacco;  trade  tobacco,  for  which 
the  Sakai  would  sell  their  souls  if  they  had 
any.  .And  odds  and  ends.  He  was  growl¬ 
ing  to  himself,  rumbling  horrible  things. 
In  a  towering  rage.  But  moving  with  a 
swift  purix)sefulness.  The  girl  watched  his 
vaguely  defined  form  moving  about. 

Billups’  hands  tightened  upon  hers, 
meaningly.  He  was  saying  something  in  a 
guarded  tone.  Something  tense  and  urgent. 
What  was  it? 

“Let  my  hands  loose!”  he  was  whisper¬ 
ing  desperately.  “Let  my  hands  loose! 
Quick!  I’ll  kill  this  beast  and  we'll  make 
a  break  for  it!” 

Her  fingers  were  fumbling  with  hard 
knots,  even  while  she  was  trying  to  find 
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words  to  say  that  he  shouldn’t  kill  Glover. 
The  knots  were  hard,  and  Billups  was  im¬ 
patient.  He  moved  uneasily  while  she 
worked  at  them. 

“Quickl”  he  whispered  again,  in  an 
agony  of  impatience.  “Quickl  Before 
he.  .  .  .” 

Glover  was  making  a  strange  bundle. 
Crumpled  paper  and  sheets  from  a  couch. 
A  tablecloth.  Another  one.  He  was  jerk¬ 
ing  the  curtains  from  the  windows  and 
bundling  them  together  with  the  door  cur¬ 
tains  into  a  loose  ball.  She  could  see  him 
working  feverishly  by  the  little  light  that 
came  in  the  windows.  The  smell  of  smoke 
was  stronger.  He  reached  upward  and 
wrenched  at  the  ceiling  cloth.  It  came 
away  with  a  rotten  ripping  sound.  Dust 
and  scraps  of  trash  came  with  it.  Some¬ 
thing  landed  with  a  little  plop!  and  went 
scuttling  away.  The  smoke  was  much 
thicker  now.  It  was  difficult  to  breathe. 
The  knots  were  very  hard. 

The  girl  gasped  as  Billups  was  jerked 
away.  Glover  was  staring  into  her  face, 
savagely.  A  little  tongue  of  flame  licked 
into  sight  overhead.  Its  light  came  down 
the  hole  where  the  ceiling  cloth  had  been 
pulled  away.  Glover’s  eyes  were  hot  with 
rage. 

“I’m  handling  this,”  he  snapped.  “Leave 
him  alone!” 

Back  to  his  task.  He  had  thrown  Billups 
furiously  against  the  wall.  And  Billups 
was  struggling  to  his  feet  again,  his  face 
at  once  drawn  and  desperate  and  raging. 

Glover  was  striking  a  match.  He  held 
it  to  a  loose,  unwieldy  bundle  of  dresses 
and  curtains.  The  flimsy  stuff  caught 
brightly  and  smoked  horribly.  He  thrust 
the  burning  edge  against  another  bundle 
already  prepared.  That  caught  and  he  was 
hastening  out  of  sight. 

The  girl  choked  upon  smoke.  Her  eyes 
went  searching  for  Billups.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  upward.  Three  little  tongues  of  flame 
showed  inside,  now.  Tiny  twinkling  sparks 
drifted  downward. 

Glover  came  back,  his  arms  empty.  The 
room  was  full  of  a  bitter,  strangling  smoke. 
The  mingled  reek  of  burning  cloth  and 
scorching  thatch  filled  the  place.  It  was 
growing  light  inside  the  mission,  from  the 
flames  eating  through  the  roof.  Glover’s 
face  was  the  face  of  a  devil.  He  was  seiz¬ 
ing  the  second  bundle,  the  smoking  one,  and 


thrusting  it  savagely  against  the  last  te.  a 
maining  one.  That  caught.  He  nishei  i 
out. 

The  crackling  was  loud.  Horribly  load,  a 
A  little  roaring  noise  was  audible  now,  too,  n 
And  the  windows  glowed  more  brightlj 
from  the  flames  spreading  on  the  outside  tl 
of  the  thatch.  Ii 

Glover’s  revolver  went  off  thunderously,  j 
The  girl  heard  him  cursing  savagely  on  the 
veranda.  She  coughed  uncontrollably.  Bill, 
ups  was  stumbling  toward  her.  She  reached 
out  her  arms  helplessly  to  him. 

Glover  came  back.  He  kicked  the 
last  bundle  of  stuff  down  throujh 
hole  in  the  floor.  It  was  pouring 
out  a  dense,  a  strangling  cloud  of  almost 
tangible  whiteness.  It  was  bright  in^ 
the  mission  now,  but  one  could  see  nothing 
because  of  the  smoke. 

Glover  seized  her.  The  grip  of  his  hands 
on  her  shoulders  hurt.  She  shrank  away, 
her  lips  parting. 

A  snarl  of  rage  sounded  deafeningly  loud 
in  her  ears.  She  was  lifted  off  her  feet, 
struggling  futilely. 

“I’m  not  good  enough  to  touch  you,d»?’’ 
raged  a  voice  close  by  her  ear.  “I’ll  show 
you !  ” 

A  great  paw  seized  her  face,  turning  it 
upward.  Glover’s  face  blotted  out  every¬ 
thing.  She  was  being  kissed.  Repeatedly, 
deliberately,  insultingly.  Stark  terror  filled 
her  as  she  felt  herself  being  swung  down¬ 
ward  through  the  air.  Terror  widened  eyes 
saw  Billups  cursing  wildly  and  flinging  him¬ 
self,  bound  as  he  was,  savagely  upon 
Glover,  trying  to  disable  him  by  the  sheer 
impact  of  his  body. 

She  heard  Glover  growl  furiously.  Heard 
a  momentary  struggle.  She  was  on  her 
feet  now,  on  the  earth  under  the  house 
where  an  incredible  volume  of  smoke  was 
pouring  out  of  the  bundles  of  cloth  and 
stuff  Glover  had  lighted  and  flung  out 
She  stumbled  and  bumped  against  the  posts 
supporting  the  house.  Someone  came 
hurtling  down  through  the  opening  in  the 
floor.  Billups,  fallen  flat  and  unable  to 
get  up. 

Glover  came  leaping  down  behind  him. 
He  jerked  Billups  to  his  feet.  The  girl 
reached  out  her  hand  desperately,  and  saw 
that  he  was  untying  Billups’  hands. 
“Downward  in  the  smoke,”  he  snarled 
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jiber.  “That’ll  cover  us  a  little.  Under- 

laAV' 

^  tried  to  ga^  an  assent,  but  choked 
^  the  smoke.  Glover  thrust  Billups 
ijiinst  her. 

“Downward!”  he  snapped.  “Keep  in 
the  smoke!  If  you  see  anybody,  shoot 
Ion!  And  if  you  try  to  kill  me.  I’ll  break 
yiorback  with  my  hands!” 

'  Here,  under  the  mission,  the  smoke  was 
j  thick,  colorless  cloud  which  blotted  out 
eiHything  and  let  her  see  Billups  and 
Clover  only  as  misty  silhouettes  against 
ihelwight  moonlight  outside.  But  as  the 
thee  of  them  ran  strangling  in  the  midst 
of  the  low  lying  cloud  that  poured  from 
the  smoldering  bedding  and  clothes,  it 
taune  impossible  to  see  outlines.  The 
sBoke  was  a  fleecy  white  cloud  that  burned 
the  lungs,  that  blinded  the  eyes,  that  was 
» concealment  and  a  torture  and  a  god¬ 
send. 

It  hung  close  to  the  ground.  The  three 
separate  smoke  trails  blended  into  a  single 
long  streamer  of  vapor  that  was  shoulder 
jggh  or  better,  and  that  was  as  thick  as 
iwall.  They  ran  across  the  little  garden 
[nifhps  that  they  could  not  see  beneath 
their  feet.  They  ran  desperately,  coughing 
and  strangling  and  running.  The  smoke 
ns  suddenly  tinged  with  pinkish  light. 
Ihh  an  abrupt,  hollow  booming,  the  mis- 
sioo  caught  Are  and  flamed  up  in  an  im- 
petssive  pillar  of  fire,  with  little  sparks 
thneing  madly  in  the  rising  currents  of 
M.  The  moonlight  went  pale  and  wan  by 
oontrast.  In  momentary  glimpses  the  girl 
twld  see  the  edge  of  the  jungle;  tall  trees 
asd  wide  flung  branches,  glowing  redly  in 
tie  glare. 

More  to  the  point,  the  smoke  cloud 
dirough  which  the  three  of  them  struggled 
kgan  to  glow  translucently.  The  girl, 
psping  for  breath  in  the  thick  stuff  which 
»*de  every  breath  a  torment,  saw  weird, 
Bsggerated  shadows  of  herself  and  Billups 
and  Glover  flung  on  ahead  of  them.  Huge 
Iwig  shadows,  making  grotesque  gestures  in 
■i*  strangling  fog. 

A  yell  arose.  Toiling  desperately  after 
«over  and  Billups,  the  girl  realized  that  it 
from  more  than  one  throat.  She 
*w  a  ^y  spark  through  the  glowing  red- 
•h  mist.  The  crack  of  the  shot  and  the 
of  the  bullet  followed  instantly.  Su 
‘*a>g  was  off  in  the  very  edge  of  the  jungle. 


nursing  a  scorched  face,  a  bullet  punctured 
arm,  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  as  the  mis¬ 
sion  burned. 

A  shadow  made  extraordinary  gesticula¬ 
tions  in  the  smoke.  A  strange  shadow, 
from  behind.  The  girl  saw  Glover  whirl 
and  shoot  at  it.  Then  she  stumbled  and 
tall  canes  bumped  and  thrashed  at  her. 
She  and  the  two  white  men  were  crashing 
their  way  through  the  patch  of  Indian  corn, 
making  a  prodigious  din  that  told  but  too 
plainly  of  their  flight. 

More  yells  came.  Dried  bamboo  stalks 
in  the  burning  building  began  to  explode 
with  brittle  detonations  as  the  heated  air 
in  the  several  joints  burst  open  the  partly 
burned  stalks.  The  jungle  loomed  dark 
and  terrible  overhead,  with  crimson  lights 
from  the  fire  showing  upon  its  dark  leaves. 
Glover  swung  about  and  waited  fiercely, 
his  features  contorted  into  a  grimace  of 
rage.  The  girl  saw  the  now  distant  fire¬ 
light  glittering  on  the  polished  metal  of  his 
revolver  as  Billups  dragged  her  past. 

The  jungle  .  .  .  Something  with 
thorns  scratched  her  arms.  There 
were  slim,  hard  stalks  of  jungle 
things,  and  the  rough,  harsh  bark  of  trees. 
Creepers  lashed  at  her.  Billups  stumbled 
and  recovered,  plunging  madly  into  the 
jungle  and  dragging  the  girl  desperately 
behind  him.  She  stumbled  and  fought  to 
keep  up,  though  he  was  nearly  jerking  her 
off  her  feet. 

Foliage  closed  about  them.  From  an  in¬ 
tolerable  brightness,  there  was  a  vast  ob¬ 
scurity  with  bright  spots  of  reddish  light 
from  the  clearing.  Glover  was  still  back 
there.  She  could  hear  his  gun  going  savage 
ly.  Then  the  crashing  as  he,  too,  dived  into 
the  jungle.  He  blundered  among  the 
thorny  growth,  calling  for  them  in  a  voice 
like  the  roaring  of  a  bull. 

The  girl  felt  herself  answering,  “Here!  ” 
the  instant  before  Billups’  hand  closed  over 
her  mouth,  and  the  instant  before  he  had 
desperately  whispered,  “Hush!” 

The  thrashing  that  was  Glover  turned 
and  came  toward  them.  Shouts  came  from 
the  clearing.  Glover  was  growling  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  the  girl  heard  hj[m  grunt 
suddenly,  and  a  strangled  other  noise.  He 
dived  down  and  thrashed  about  on  the 
ground.  He  had  stepped  on  something 
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that  squealed.  He  got  to  his  feet  again 
and  came  on,  rumbling  triumphantly. 

A  moment’s  pause  in  a  semiclear  space 
where  pale  moonlight  shone  down  and  but 
the  most  occasional  of  red  speckles  from 
the  burning  mission  still  penetrated.  Glover 
came  wading  out  of  the  jungle,  bearing  a 
burden.  He  set  it  upright,  shaking  it 
savagely  as  he  did  so. 

“Here’s  a  Sakai,”  he  rumbled.  “I  stepjied 
on  him.  You  can  talk  his  talk.  Those 
yellow  devils  will  be  trying  to  trail  us  in 
a  minute.  Tell  him  to  lead  us  away  or 
I’ll  gut  him.” 

The  girl  caught  her  breath.  A  little, 
naked,  filthy  Sakai  shivered  and  moaned 
in  Glover’s  grasp.  A  little,  wizened  man 
with  a  breechclout  of  ragged  bark  cloth 
tied  about  his  middle.  Wrinkled  and  white 
with  some  scabrous  skin  disease,  with  wood 
ashes  in  his  air  and  smeared  on  his  body, 
and  shivering  in  abject  and  pitiful  terror. 

“Pa  A’Gap!”  cried  the  girl  desperately. 
She  fumbled  for  the  uncouth  syllables  of 
Senoi,  Sakai  talk,  that  would  convey  her 
meaning. 

Shivering  and  moaning,  and  exactly  like 
some  wild  thing  that  has  been  trapped  and 
is  helpless,  the  little  Sakai  heard  her.  He 
chattered  a  frightened  agreement.  Glover 
loosened  his  belt  and  snapped  it  about  the 
savage’s  throat. 

“Tell  him  if  he  tries  to  bolt  I’ll  knife 
him,”  he  snarled  again  as  the  Sakai  made 
to  move  off.  “You  hold  onto  me.  Duck 
when  you  see  me  duck.  Let  Billups  follow 
you.” 

They  moved  off.  It  was  desperately  slow 
and  it  was  horribly  noisy,  their  travel 
through  the  jungle.  They  heard  crashings 
behind  them  as  Su  Yang’s  followers  dived 
into  the  undergrowth.  The  Chinese  were 
enjoying  this.  Professional  fighting  men 
all,  an  affair  of  two  men  to  kill  and  a 
woman  to  seize,  with  money  as  a  reward  for 
their  effort,  was  calculated  to  make  them 
as  happy  as  a  Kang-Tze  river  pirate  ever 
hopes  to  be. 

They  tried  to  be  silent  when  they  were 
once  in  the  jungle.  But  that  was  difficult 
indeed.  And  then  they  heard  the  noise 
that  the  hand-locked  group  of  fugitives 
were  making  as  they  followed  the  scared 
little  savage  toward  a  game  trail.  The 
fugitives  were  moving  faster  than  their 
pursuers,  because  their  filthy  little  guide 


had  eyes  like  a  cat  and  terror  to  drive  hia 
on.  But  the  Chinese  came  after  theme 
swiftly  as  they  could  force  a  way  throng 
the  undergrowth.  Still,  as  the  jungle  gm 
denser,  that  was  not  very  fast. 

VIII 

The  fugitives  reached  the  Sakai  en¬ 
campment  just  about  at  dawn,  and 
it  was  not  an  e^ecially  inspirit 
sight.  There  were  a  dozen  or  so  shelters, 
of  the  most  temporary  possible  sort.  Dried 
leaves  clinging  to  the  wattled  walls.  Reek¬ 
ing,  acrid  smoke  hovering  about  from  the 
fires  in  every  hut.  Fire,  of  course,  b  the 
one  great  luxury  the  little  jungle  folk  haw, 
and  they  curl  themselves  about  the  kf 
whose  smoldering  edges  are  pushed  together 
in  the  middle  of  every  hut,  and  they  slrmi- 
ber  happily  in  the  partly  cooled  ashes.  The 
jungle  loomed  all  about  the  encampmot, 
the  taller  trees  rising  above  a  blanket  ol 
foggy  mist  that  filled  the  clearing. 

VVhen  the  three  fugitives  and  Pa  A’Gip 
came  wearily  out  of  the  jungle  path  into 
the  village  there  were  three  or  four  of  tht 
miserable  little  creatures  shivering  as  they 
gazed  out  of  the  doors  of  the  huts.  In¬ 
side,  there  were  others  squatting  by  the 
fires,  scratching  themselves  and  exchang¬ 
ing  querulous  monosyllables.  At  sunrise 
the  vitality  of  the  Sakai  is  at  its  lowea 
ebb  and  all  his  faculties  are  at  their  least 
alert.  Normally,  they  would  have  at# 
the  clomp-clomp  of  boots  on  the  trail  a 
half  mile  off,  and  by  this  time  each  and  I 
every  individual  in  the  encampment  would  ■ 
have  melted  into  the  jungle.  Now,  that  | 
was  a  shivering,  startl^  stare,  a  hiccough- ! 
ing  grunt  of  alarm,  and  naked  figure! 
dashed  wildly  for  cover. 

Pa  A’Gap  called  them  back,  his  own 
voice  quivering  with  terror.  Glover’s  gun 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  spine,  but  the  gill 
had  reassured  him  in  advance. 

Half  the  village  hesitated  and  paused  in 
its  flight.  The  other  half  dived  into  the 
jungle  and  vanished;  only  to  be  promi^ 
soaked  all  over  again  by  the  condensed  mist 
and  dew  of  the  foliage,  and  to  have  the 
wetness  start  them  to  itching  like  mad- 
Those  who  halted  in  their  flight  re 
mained  pois^  in  an  attitude  of  alertness 
singularly  like  that  of  a  wild  animal.  Little 
men,  astoundingly  gnarly  and  unattractive 
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to  look  at,  and  almost  incredibly  naked.  A 
lireechclout  of  bark  cloth  is  the  tribal  gar¬ 
ment;  but  it  is  generally  in  the  last  stage 
of  dilapidation  and  of  much  more  service 
as  a  place  to  tuck  in  a  wood  knife  and 
other  odds  and  ends  than  as  an  aid  to 
modesty.  Of  that  quality,  anyhow,  the 
Sakai  have  none. 

“These  gobs,”  explained  Pa  A’Gap  in  a 
trembling  voice,  “are  friends.” 

The  headman  of  the  encampment  in¬ 
spected  them  timorously.  He  observed  a 
trickle  of  tobacco  juice  on  Pa  A’Gap’s  chin. 
The  headman  further  observed  that  Pa 
A’Gap  was  unharmed.  Glover  had  taken 
off  the  belt  five  minutes  before,  at  the  girl’s 
suggestion. 

“What  do  they  want?”  asked  the  head¬ 
man  anxiously. 

The  girl  interposed,  fumbling  for  the 
dumsy  monosyllables  of  Senoi.  The  head¬ 
man  recognized  her.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  that  gob,  that  alien,  that  non-Sakai,  who 
had  paid  the  Sakai  rock  salt  and  trade  to¬ 
bacco  for  listening  to  him  speaking  strange 
tilings  in  a  loud  voice.  That  gob,  also,  had 
raised  marvelous  quantities  of  food  which 
he  shared  with  the  Sakai. 

The  favorable  impression  of  the  head¬ 
man  became  strengthened.  He  scratched  a 
hairy,  scaly  leg  meditatively  against  its 
hairy,  scaly  fellow.  He  was  moved  by  no 
sensation  of  gratitude,  of  course.  People 
whose  bellies  are  forever  empty — and  no 
Sakai  has  had  a  full  stomach  for  genera¬ 
tions — do  not  cultivate  the  gentler  emo¬ 
tions.  But  the  headman’s  mouth  watered, 
it  literally  drooled  at  the  thought  of  trade 
tobacco. 

Glover,  scowling,  flung  a  handful  as  one 
might  fling  a  bone  to  a  dog.  The  tension 
eased.  Little,  naked,  verminous  men 
drifted  inch  by  inch  back  into  the  encamp¬ 
ment. 

Glover  went  into  the  hut  nearest  him. 
He  came  out  with  a  cooking  pot  full  of 
some  unapi)etizing  mess.  He  looked  at  the 
girl  and  she  shook  her  head.  He  fell  to 
eating  it  between  yawns.  He  had  had  no 
sleep  to  speak  of  for  two  nights,  now. 

Along  discussion  full  of  lengthy 
pauses  was  taking  place  between  the 
L  girl  and  Billups,  on  one  hand,  and 
the  headman  and  a  group  of  his  more  vener¬ 
able  subjects.  Glover  especially  noted  one 
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ancient  Sakai.  His  face  was  tatooed  in 
blue  and  was  full  of  an  intricate  network 
of  tiny  wrinkles.  He  was  watching  as  the 
headman  filled  a  bamboo  pipe  and  lighted 
it.  This  other  Sakai  was  old  and  skinny, 
and  the  ashes  of  many  months  of  luxurious 
sleeping  in  the  beds  of  dead  fires  were 
worked  thoroughly  into  the  creases  of  his 
skin  and  into  his  hair.  But  he  watched, 
dribbling,  as  the  headman  puffed  the  reek¬ 
ing  pipe. 

Glover  contemptuously  tossed  him  to¬ 
bacco  and  scowled  when  the  wizened  little 
man  beamed  in  the  ultimate  of  bliss.  He 
looked  extraordinarily  monkeylike  when  he 
grinned. 

The  discussion  took  an  unhappy  turn. 
The  wrinkled  little  headman  got  out  queru¬ 
lous,  frightened  monosyllables.  The  girl 
reassured  him  tiredly.  He  clacked  an  order 
over  his  shoulder,  and  the  encampment  was 
instantly  in  a  fever  of  activity.  The  women 
were  packing  up  their  possessions — mostly 
babies  and  cooking  pots — and  the  men  were 
hastily  gathering  together  their  weapons 
and  the  supply  of  food  at  hand.  The  last 
was  little  enough,  in  all  conscience. 

The  encampment  began  to  be  evacuated 
in  haste.  Glover  rumbled  angrily.  He 
stood  up,  dropping  his  bowl  of  food. 

“What  in  hell!”  he  said  furiously. 
“You’re  letting  the  little  vermin  get 
away?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Billups  sharply. 
“Those  Chinks  will  be  tracking  us,  and 
they  can  do  it  well  enough  on  account  of 
our  boots.  They’d  kill  some  of  the  little 
savages  just  for  fun.” 

“I’ll  catch  a  few  women,”  growled 
Glover. 

Billups’  expression  became  contemptu¬ 
ous  and  stern. 

“Touch  one  and  I’ll  drill  youl”  he 
snarled.  “I’ve  stood  about  all  I’m  going 
to  stand  from  you,  anyhow!” 

Glover  stared  in  utter,  blank  unbelief  of 
his  own  ears.  Billups  had  stood  all  he  was 
going  to  stand  from  him  I  When  Glover 
had  saved  his  life  in  the  first  place,  and 
bad  had  to  tie  his  hands  to  keep  him  from 
ruining  everything,  and  .  .  . 

“Why,  you  damned  fooll”  said  Glover, 
in  a  surging  tide  of  anger.  *T - ” 

“You’ll  leave  the  Sakai  women  alonel” 
snapped  Billups  in  a  desperate  savagay, 
coupled  with  conscious  virtue  and  a  splen- 
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did  heroic  wrath.  “It’s  your  kind  of  scum 
who  ^ils  the  East  for  white  menl” 

Glover  snarled. 

“My  kind  of  scuml”  raged.  Then 
once  more  he  fought  down  his  wrath.  “I’m 
going  to  take  the  lousy  wenches  for  host¬ 
ages,”  he  roared.  “Tell  the  Sakai  that 
they’re  to  take  their  blowguns  and  pot  the 
Chinks  from  the  jungle,  one  by  one,  as 
they’re  trailing  us.  Tell  ’em  we’ll  cut  the 
women’s  throats  if  they  don’t.” 

That  idea,  if  not  notably  pure  ethics, 
was  assuredly  sound  strategy.  It  was  the 
one  single  threat  which  would  send  the 
little  jungle  folk  desperately  to  their  sej)- 
arate  ambushes  with  their  deadly  little 
blowguns  ready.  Timid  past  belief,  the 
Sakai  have  yet  their  own  private  affections. 
On  that  threat  they  would  have  sent  the 
deadly  small  darts  flicking  silently  into  the 
trailing  party  Su  Yang  led.  They  would 
have  wip)ed  out  all  danger  to  the  three 
fugitives.  And  then,  on  receiving  their 
women  back,  they  would  have  fled  in  the 
uttermost  of  panic  to  the  remotest  and 
most  isolated  spot  in  all  the  jungle  which 
covers  Malaysia  like  a  blanket.  Because 
the  blowgun  darts  could  not  be  used  against 
Glover  and  Billups.  It  takes  some  time 
for  a  man  to  die  of  ipoh  poisoning,  and 
with  hostages  in  line,  Glover  could  have 
killed  every  one  of  them  after  being  struck 
and  before  he  died.  Which  he  would  have 
done.  Which  the  Sakai  would  have  known. 
Which  would  have  made  them  assail  the 
Chinese  by  preference. 

It  was  sound  strategy,  but  it  was  not 
pure  ethics.  So  Billups  said  sternly, 

“Touch  one  of  them  and  I’ll  kill  you  I 
If  I’ve  got  to  be  killed,  at  least  I  can  die 
as  a  gentleman.” 

Billups,  you  see,  felt  safe.  He  was  many 
miles  from  the  spot  where  he  had  last  seen 
the  Chinese.  And  he  had  a  guide  to  take 
him  farther.  And  there  was  a  girl  listen¬ 
ing,  a  girl  in  whose  eyes — both  for  econ¬ 
omic  and  biological  reasons — he  wished  to 
shine. 

He  glanced  at  her  now,  and  she  was  gaz¬ 
ing  admiringly  at  him.  So  he  said  grimly: 

“That’s  about  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
your  planning,  Glover.  You’ve  got  a  beast¬ 
ly  sort  of  a  mind,  and  a  beastly  way  of 
acting.  I  don’t  trust  you,  and  I’ve  got 
Alice  to  look  after.  I’m  not  going  to  take 
any  more  risks.  We  separate  here.” 


Glover  stared.  His  shoulders  were 
stooping  a  little.  His  face  was  becomii^ 
deadly,  menacing. 

“I  haven’t  forgotten,”  said  Billups  harsh- 
ly — Billup)s,  by  the  way,  had  his  revolver 
entirely  ready  in  his  hand.  ‘T  haven’t 
forgotten  one  thing  you  did.  You  kissed 
Alice.  I’d  kill  you  for  that  now,  but  Alb 
has  asked  me  to  spare  you.  But  I  won’t 
risk  having  you  about  any  more.  Not  that 
I’m  afraid  of  you!  I’m  afraid  of  you! 
But  I’ve  no  fancy  for  being  killed  in  my 
sleep,  and  leaving  Alice  at  your  mercy. 
There’s  not  much  doubt  of  how  a  man  of 
your  stamp  would  act.  So  we  separate. 
Here.  Now.  You  go  your  way  and  we 
go  ours.  You’ve  got  as  much  chance  as 
we  have  to  get  clear.  I’m  letting  you  ofl 
this  easily  because  we’re  all  three  possibly 
near  to  death.” 

This  was  distinctly  a  reasonable  and  on 
the  whole  a  rather  generous  speech.  If 
there  was  a  certain  irony  in  not  trusting 
Glover  with  the  girl  alone,  when  it  was 
Glover’s  acceptance  of  a  deadly  risk  for 
her  protection  that  had  started  all  the  fight¬ 
ing,  Billups  was  innocent  of  ironic  intent 
He  was  acting  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  English  fair  play, 
and  various  other  estimable  codes. 

“You’ll  do  that,  eh?”  raged  Glover. 
“You?  Why,  you  bloody  damned  fool, 
I’ve  kept  her  safe  so  far  in  spite  of  you! 
And  before  I'll  trust  her  to  a  swine,  a  lou^ 
coward.  ...” 

VV’ith  a  roar,  he  charged.  His  plunge 
was  sudden.  Billups  fired  shakenly  and 
the  bullet  went  wild.  The  little  Sakai 
melted  instantly  into  the  jungle  and  from 
its  edge  watch^,  shaking,  the  e.xtraordin- 
arily  short  melee  that  followed. 


IT'VV’AS  short.  The  smoke  of  Billups’ 
shot  almost  scorched  Glover’s  face. 
Billups  leaped  back  for  room  to  aim 
another  bullet,  and  the  girl  flung  herself 
desperately  in  Glover’s  path,  her  face 
chalky  at  the  murder  she  saw  in  his  expres¬ 
sion,  clinging  to  his  arms,  trying  desper¬ 
ately  to  wind  herself  about  him,  strupling 
frantically  to  keep  him  from  killing  Billups, 
And  Glover  worked  brutally  to  break  hei 
hold.  Brutally,  that  is,  to  all  seeming, 
Billups,  afterward,  carefully  never  pointed 
out  that  Glover  could  have  broken  her 
most  frenzied  grip  with  a  single  blow  of  hi$ 
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and  try  to  kill  somebody.  So  Billups  had 
had  to  make  a  very  fine  balance  between 
knots  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  escape 
from,  and  knots  which  i^  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  escape  from.  ,  And,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  he  had  slightly  overestimated  Glo¬ 
ver’s  powers  of  escape.  Let  us  call  it 
that.  It  is  almost  certainly  the  truth. 
So — let  us  call  it  that. 

In  any  event  Glover  knew  that  he  was 
left  helpless  for  Su  Yang  to  find. 

The  jungle  loomed  above  him  silent 
and  aloof.  Little  things  slithered  and 
crawled  about  on  the  fallen  jungle  leaves. 
Lithe  things  clambered  and  swung  in  the 
branches. 

It  seemed  to  Glover  that  he  heard  a 
single  sound.  A  syllable,  it  might  be,  of 
the  tonal  Suchin  Chinese  his  erstwhile 
followers  used.  That  one  syllable  was 
muted  and  separated  from  all  its  fellows. 
It  was  very  faint,  but  it  told  him  much. 

Suddenly,  with  an  incredible  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy,  Glover  hunched  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  With  a  horrible  effort,  he  moved 
his  body  perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half  along 
the  ground.  Grunting,  he  tried  it  again. 
And  again.  He  panted;  he  gasped.* 
When  he  caught  his  breath,  he  cursed. 
But  he  moved,  with  a  terrible  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  slowness,  toward  one  of  the  strictly 
temporary  shelters  of  the  Sakai  encamp¬ 
ment. 

He  heard  no  more  sounds  which  might 
have  been  Su  Yang’s  party.  Not  any  in¬ 
dications  whatever.  VVhich  said  nothing. 
They  were  trailing.  They  would  not  wish 
to  make  much  noise. 

His  head  smote  on  a  floor  log.  His  hair 
burrowed  among  ashes;  in  dirt  that  was 
undoubtedly  full  of  the  vermin  the  little 
Sakai  tolerate  as  brothers  in  degradation. 
Acrid,  strangling  wood  smoke  choked  him. 

When  at  last  the  smoldering  coals 
scorched  his  wrists,  he  was  panting  in 
great  gasps,  in  sobbing  breaths,  from  the 
struggle  to  cover  possibly  thirty  feet  of 
ground.  And  then  he  shut  his  teeth  to 
keep  back  groans.  Because  rattan  cordage 
is  strong;  and  it  is  flexible,  e^cially 
when  green;  and  it  is  very  convenient  in¬ 
deed.  But  it  burns  slowly,  infinitely  so. 

But  of  course  Glover  broke  clear.  Of 
course.  He  snapped  the  scorched  bands  of 
rattan,  and  portions  of  the  seared  flesh  of 
his  wrists  broke  off  with  the  bonds.  And 
he  tore  away  the  lines  about  his  legs,  and 


he  picked  up  his  revolver  and  crammed  the 
extra  shells  into  his  pockets.  And  he 
snarled. 

Billups  was  on  ahead.  He  could  follow 
him.  And  Su  Yang  was  behind.  He  could 
waylay  him.  Or  he  could  simply  step 
aside,  simply  step  magnificently  aside,  and 
let  Su  Yang  and  his  fellow  ex-river  pirates 
follow  down  the  clear  trail  Billups  was 
leaving,  until  they  reached  and  killed  Bill¬ 
ups. 

Billups  would  leave  him  for  Su  Yang  to 
find?  He  would! 

Glover  snarled  rather  horribly,  cursing 
shrilly  to  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  vast, 
incurious  jungle  trees.  ' 

“By  God!”  he  raged.  “He  called  me 
scum!  Me!  Met  And  I’m  a  gent!einan, 
by  God!  I’m  a  gentleman!  And  I’ll 
prove  it!” 

He  looked  at  his  revolver.  The  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  cylinder  were  full.  Snarling  un¬ 
utterable,  unprintable,  unthinkable  things, 
he  plunged  into  the  jungle  path.  He 
looked  to  be  in  the  mood  to  kill. 

He  was. 

IX 

That  ends  the  story,  of  course.  No¬ 
body  knows  what  happened  in  the 
jungle  path.  Abject  little  Sakai  who 
were  scuttling  through  the  jungle,  with  all 
their  earthly  possessions  on  their  backs, 
heard  shooting,  some  ten  minutes  later. 
It  lasted  a  long  time.  It  was  heavy  at 
first.  Then  it  became  lighter.  Then  it 
grew  lighter  still,  and  the  sound  of  occa¬ 
sional  shots  moved  swiftly  as  if  someone 
was  fleeing  and  someone  else  was  pursu¬ 
ing.  .And  then  it  stopped. 

But  nobody  knows  the  details  of  that 
shooting.  Glover  never  told.  The  Sakai, 
to  a  man,  deny  fearfully  that  they  know 
anything  about  it.  And  Billups  knows 
nothing  about  it.  And  the  girl,  of  course, 
knows  nothing.  Even  Gow  Lee,  much  as 
he  hates  Glover  these  days,  does  not  know 
exactly  what  happened  to  Su  Yang  and  a 
small  body  of  very  useful  ex-river  pirates 
who  went  up>couqtry  to  Khilit  and  never 
came  back  again. 

And  Billups,  of  course,  married  the  girl. 
They  are  very  happy,  one  understands, 
and  sometimes  Billups  can  be  persua^ 
to  tell  the  story  of  how  he  won  his  bride. 
There  are  certain  omissions  in  his  tale. 
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fhirh  his  hearers  understand  perfectly  to 
be  due  to  dislike  of  self-praise.  They  gen¬ 
erally  shudder  at  the  description  of  Glo¬ 
ver.  Glover  seems  to  be  a  person  utterly 
without  redeeming  qualities.  And  it  is 
romored  that  at  first  Mrs.  Billups  looked 
slightly  uncomfortable  when  Glover  was 
descried  by  her  husband. 

But  latterly  she  listens  quite  untroubled. 
She  confirms  by  silence  at  any  rate,  the 
singularly  vicious  characterization  Billups 
gives  him.  Which  is  as  well. 

His  story,  though,  never  describes  the 
conversation  around  the  campfire  the 

night  after  they  left  Glover  tied  up.  The 
girl  was  very  silent,  gazing  into  the  fire. 
Disturbed.  Unhappy.  Distrait.  Billups 
stared  at  her.  He  thought  he  saw  tears. 
And  a  sudden  uncomfortable  suspicion,  an 
n^y  thought,  came  into  Billups’  head. 

Nckhing  else  could  account  for  her  un¬ 
happiness  now,  safe,  and  going  down  to 
the  coast  to  be  married  to  him. 

“I  say,  Alice,”  he  said  suddenly,  his 
voice  harsh  in  ^ite  of .  himself.  “That 

chap  Glover - ” 

She  looked  up  silently. 

“Was  he  ever —  Dammit!  Was  he — ” 
He  swallowed,  and  blurted  out  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “Was  he'  ever — impertinent?” 

She  gazed  into  the  fire.  Perhaps  she 
thought  of  his  having  kissed  her.  Twice. 
Savagely.  Desperately.  Defiantly. 

“I — don’t  think  he  ever — meant  to  be 
impertinent,”  she  said  slowly. 

Billups  frowned  over  the  answer.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  press  the  pdnt.  But 
he  changed  his  mind  and  said  importantly: 

“I  wanted  to  know.  A  man  of  that 
class  ...”  And  so  he  dismissed  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  all  time.  Quite  definitely. 

And  Billups  never  mentions  that  con¬ 
versation. 

But  Glover  .  .  .  Well,  Glover  got 
I  down  to  Singapore  a  couple  of 
months  later,  rather  fagged  out  and 
with  some  half  healed  bullet  wounds  and 
signs  of  fever  on  him.  Broke  to  the  world, 
of  course  and  utterly  friendless.  Nobody 
had  any  use  for  him,  and  he  gradually 
reached  approximately  the  status  of  a 
beachcomber.  Cadging  drinks  here  and 
there  . .  .  And  when  Glover  sank  to  cadg¬ 
ing  drinks  in  Singapore,  of  course  he  was 
finished.  In  Singapore,  you  understand,  a 
nun  may  be  not  only  down  and  out,  but 


through.  Glover  was  through  when  even 
Gow  Lee  would  not  stake  him  any  longer; 
and  after  the  affair  up  Khilit  way,  Gow 
Lee  spread  out  his  hands  indifferently.  If 
for  a  moment  his  eyes  raged,  his  face  did 
not  change,  nor  did  his  speech.  He  simply 
would  never  again  use  Captain  Glover  for 
any  of  the  gun  runnings,  smugglings  or 
assorted  illicit  enterprises  he  might  have 
on  hand.  And  since  Gow  Lee  was  the  last 
man  who  had  any  use  for  Glover,  when 
Gow  Lee  deserted  him  he  was  finished. 

For  a  sample,  well  . . .  One  night  he  was 
cadging  drinks  in  Ryan’s  place  in  Sing¬ 
apore — where  surely  men  are  not  particu¬ 
lar — and  somebody  brought  the  second 
mate  of  the  Camden  Town  over  to  him. 

“Are  you  the  man  they  call  Captain 
Bill  Glover?”  asked  the  second  mate 
coldly.  The  second  mate  had  had  only  a 
couple  of  drinks,  and  he  looked  ^ruce  and 
trim  and  very  fresh  cheeked  and  whole¬ 
some — even  in  Ryan’s  place  in  Singapore. 
“Are  you  the  man  they  call  Captain  Bill 
Glover?”  he  demanded  again.  “Were  you 
up  Khilit  way  a  few  months  ago?” 

Glover  looked  up  scowling  from  where 
he  sat  by  a  glass  that  somebody  else  had 
paid  for.  Never  humble,  Glover,  even 
when  he  was  cadging  drinks.  He’d  frown 
and  scowl  when  he  asked  for  them.  But 
somehow  people  gave  them  to  him. 

“Yes,”  he  snapped.  “What  of  it?” 

“You  lousy,  rotten  bum!”  said  the  sec¬ 
ond  mate  of  the  Camden  Town,  doubling 
his  fists  and  swinging  with  an  unholy  joy 
at  Glover’s  face.  “Billups  was  on  my 
ship,  and  I’ve  been  hoping  to  meet  you 
just  to  bash  your  damned  face  in!” 

The  fist  grazed  Glover’s  skull.  He’d 
dodged  from  pure  instinct.  Then  he  stood 
up  and  on  the  instant  was  cold  sober. 
And  he  beat  the  second  mate  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Town  until  two  men  had  to  carry 
him  down  to  the  boat  landing,  to  be  put 
on  board.  And  then  he  sat  down  again 
with  people  looking  at  him  queerly,  and 
finished  his  drink,  and  presently  was 
cadging  them  again.  .  .  . 

This  story,  you  see,  should  never  be 
printed,  because  it  proves  that  right  and 
justice  and  praiseworthy  young  men  do 
not  always  triumph  in  this  world.  Or 
maybe  it  proves  something  else.  But,  in 
any  event,  it  should  not  be  printed,  be¬ 
cause  its  moral  is  depressing.  Consider: 
Its  moral  is  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
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By  NORMx^N  REILLY  RAINE 


This  is  a  tale  of  the  winter  of  storms,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  fifty-first  day 
when  gale  after  gale  screamed  down  on  the  trail,  Constable -McKenzie  had  the 
from  the  ice  cap  of  the  pole  through  misfortune  to  slip  through  a  treacherous 
the  months-long  night,  and  the  rime  snow  crowm  into  icy  water  up  to  his  waist 
dimmed  stars,  and  the  northern  lights,  lit  The  temperature  was  forty-nine  below,  and 
the  Arctic  heavens  with  wan  fires,  and  he  had  but  one  more  day’s  travel  to  his 
flamed  sardonically  over  the  tiny  Eskimo  destination,  so  he  did  not  make  camp  that 
settlement  on  Desolation  Gulf.  But  the  night.  He  continued  doggedly  on,  pushing 
story  had  its  beginning  two  years  before,  himself  and  his  remaining  dogs  in  an  en- 
when  Ulukshak,  the  headman,  traded  his  deavor  which  he  would  ■«ot  admit  to  him* 
oldest  wife,  Napniakuk,  and  her  six  year  self  to  be  desperate.  So  Arbuthnot,  the 
old  boy,  to  Ika-Yena,  the  Fox,  of  Misery  wizened,  amiable  little  Hudson’s  Bay  Corn- 
Bay,  for  a  .32  caliber  rifle  with  a  missing  pany  factor  at  Lost  Lake,  had  not  far  to 
backsight.  drag  him,  when  by  lucky  chance  he  ran 

That  was  the  year,  too,  when  the  across  him,  an  hour  or  so  after  he  had 
Mounted  Police  shack  on  Lost  Lake  caught  pegged  out.  > 

fire,  with  the  temperature  at  forty-five  be-  Arbuthnot,  who  was  lonely  and  gami- 
low,  and  Skagway  Davidson  was  burned  lous,  and  not  by  nature  a  recluse,  made 
to  death,  and  Constable  Silent  McKenzie  him  extremely  comfortable  and  fed  him 
was  sent  up  from  Fort  Starnes  to  replace  some  hot  soup,  which  McKenzie’s  stomach 
him,  thus  giving  McKenzie  an  opportunity  instantly  rejected.  The  dogs  were  not  so 
to  make  a  few  more  characteristic  entries  fastidious,  and  the  way  they  tore  at  the 
in  his  diary.  ‘  fish  that  were  thrown  them  told  the  factor 

It  was  seven  hundred  odd  miles  from  a  thing  or  two.  The  constable,  however, 
the  police  detachment  at  Fort  Starnes  to  was  not  communicative  about  his  un- 
the  advanced  police  post  on  Lost  Lake;  doubted  sufferings  on  the  trail  in.  Ar- 
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Imthnot  was  a  romantic  of  sorts,  in  his 
Mildly  way,  and  when  he  learned  that 
the  newcomer  was  Silent  McKenzie,  he 
ifdoubled  his  cordiality,  for  McKenzie  was 
thought  well  of  in  the  force.  In  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  this  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  not  lightly  to  be  earned. 

He  did  not  look  particularly  heroic,  this 
tall,  loose  framed  man  with  the  high  cheek 
bones,  and  keen,  puckered  blue  eyes  set 
in  a  face  burned  to  leather  by  glare  ice, 
and  flecked  raw  with  frost.  His  clothes 
itre  ragged  and  dirty  after  weeks  of  travel, 
and  a  sprouting  beard  obscured  what  might 
have  b«n  more  favorable  portions  of  his 
features.  The  journey  had  hammered  him 
some.  He  was  emaciated  to  an  almost 
shocking  degree,  and  there  was  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  his  half  frozen  feet.  Still, 
you  can’t  tell  what  is  under  the  hide  of  a 
man,  and  in  one  characteristic  he  certainly 
lived  up  to  his  name.  He  was  more  un¬ 
communicative  than  any  man  Arbuthnot 
hid  met;  and  silence  is  a  quality  not  al- 
wys  desirable  in  the  North,  where  the 
only  diversions  are  cards,  and  a  certain 
mount  of  sociable  chat. 

While  McKenzie  recovered  some  of  his 
strength  in  sleep,  the  factor  recollected 
what  he  had  heard  about  him.  Among 
others,  there  was  the  story  of  the  time 
when  he  spent  three  years  in  a  search 
imong  the  Arctic  wastes  north  of  Elles¬ 
mere  Land,  for  an  Indian  murderer.  .And 
ilthough  he  had  learned  of  a  probability 
mounting  practically  to  certainty,  five 
i»nths  after  he  started,  that  his  man  had 
been  drowned  in  a  seal  hunt,  he  spent  the 
remaining  thirty-one  months,  amid  incred¬ 
ible  dangers  and  hardships,  definitely  es¬ 
tablishing  the  fact.  And  when  he  had 
retemed  to  civilization  the  most  colorful 
entry  in  his  diary  was: 

It  wUl  be  good  to  taste  ice  cream  again. 

ARBUTHNOT  glanced  at  the  sleeping 
1^  figure — he  had  insisted  upon  shav- 
*  V.  ing  before  turning  in — and  noted 
more  closely  the  thin,  determined  lips,  and 
bng,  formidable  angle  of  his  jaw.  A  hard, 
literal  man,  he  decided,  with  not  a  spark  of 
>®agination  in  him;  unbeatable  as  a  hunter 
of  men,  but  uninfluenced  by  anything  but 
cold  facts. 

McKenzie  awoke  from  sleep  and  ate  a 
Httle.  After  he  had  finished,  Arbuthnot, 
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who  was  hungry  for  gossip,  plied  him  with 
questions.  At  least,  he  commenced.  He 
asked: 

“Anything  new, down  at  the  Fort?” 

McKenzie  weired -the  question,  lips 
pursed,  eyes  on  the  ceiling. 

“N-no — I  guess  not.” 

He  filled  his  pipe  and  lighted  it,  puffing 
large,  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  to 
whom  tobacco  long  has  been  denied.  Then 
he  pulled  a  leather  bound  diary  from  his 
tunic  pocket.  The  factor  watched  him 
curiously,  for  McKenzie’s  diary  entries 
were  famous,  although  he  showed  them  to 
no  one,  and  did  not  refer  to  them  except 
when  writing  official  reports  or  giving  evi¬ 
dence.  He  never  could  understand  the 
astonishment  and  occasional  amusement 
their  terse  sentences  often  evoked. 

After  an  hour  Arbuthnot  tried  again. 

“Ye  must  have  had  one  hell  of  a  trip, 
coming  in,”  he  said. 

McKenzie  nodded,  and  opened  the  diary. 

“What  was  the  date,  the  day  before 
yesterday?”  he  asked. 

“The  twenty-seventh.” 

“Thanks.” 

The  factor  persevered. 

“How  many  dogs  did  ye  have,  when  ye 
left  Fort  Starnes?” 

“Seven.” 

“Losh,  man!  What  happened  to  the 
rest?” 

Silent  McKenzie  wrote  carefully  in  his 
diary,  and  put  it  away  before  he  replied. 

“I  lost  most  of  my  grub  through  a  hole 
in  the  Bitter  River  ice,  sLx  weeks  ago  to¬ 
morrow.” 

What  he  had  written  was: 

Forty-three  below.  Tuesday,  Feb.  27.  Fair 

in  A.  M.  Strong  N.  E.  wind  increasing  to 

half  gale  with  snow.  Severe  cramps  tonight. 

Probably  from  eating  dog’s  liver. 


He  jerked  up  his  head  and  listened. 

“There’s  somebody  coming.” 

There  was  a  distant,  frenzied  clamor  of 
dogs,  in  which  McKenzie’s  and  the  factor’s 
joined.  Runners  creaked  in  the  dry  snow, 
and  presently  the  door  was  opened  and  an 
Eskimo  entered,  bundled  in  sealskin,  and 
fresh  from  a  long  trail,  his  fur  artigee 
rimed  with  frost.  His  name  was  Komeuk, 
a  native  of  the  settlement  on  Desolation 
Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strange  People 
River,  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north. 
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and  he  had  a  tale  to  tell.  It  was  the 
tale  of  Ulukshak,  the  headman,  and  Ika- 
Yena,  the  Fox,  and  a  missing  backsight. 

Ulukshak  had  not  discovered  that  the 
backsight  was  missing  until  he  returned  to 
his  own  igloo  on  Desolation  Gulf,  and 
undid  the  wrapping  of  caribou  hide  that 
protected  the  breech.  Ika-Yena,  the  Fox, 
had  tricked  him.  He  had  purposely  re¬ 
moved  the  backsight,  trusting  that  it  would 
not  be  noticed  until  Ulukshak  got  home, 
three  days’  journey  away.  Three  days  to 
go;  three  days  to  return  to  Misery  Bay. 
That  would  give  Ika-Yena,  the  Fox,  plenty 
of  time  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the 
woman  Napniakuk,  for  whom  he  had 
traded  the  rifle.  If  she  was  tractable  and 
kind,  well  and  good;  Ulukshak  should  have 
apologies  and  the  backsight.  If  not,  the 
headman  could  take  the  woman  and  boy 
home;  and  Ika-Yena  would  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  the  journey.  But  Napniakuk 
was  a  scold,  Ulukshak  reflected,  and  he 
had  rejoiced  at  being  rid  of  her.  Now, 
in  addition  to  having  to  take  her  into  his 
house  again,  Ika-Yena  would  demand  the 
rifle  back. 

He  was  like  a  bull  walrus  in  rutting  time, 
for  strength  and  ferocity,  this  Ulukshak. 
And  when  he  realized  the  duplicity  of  Ika- 
Yena,  the  Fox,  who  was  not  a  true  Eskimo, 
but  an  Indian  from  the  fringe  of  the  Bar¬ 
ren  Lands,  his  little  shoe  button  eyes  glit¬ 
tered  with  rage.  Quickly  he  stuffed  a  few 
cartridges  in  his  pocket,  hitched  up  his 
dogs,  and  set  out  on  the  back  trail  for 
Ika-Yena’s  tiipek  on  Misery  Bay. 

The  sky  was  heavy  with  snow,  and 
rapidly  it  grew  colder.  With  the  snow 
came  a  rising  wind,  and*  six  hours  later 
Ulukshak  and  his  dogs  were  lying  blizzard 
bound  in  the  lee  of  an  ice  hummock,  with 
the  temperature  at  fifty-nine  below,  and 
the  wind  wolves  hunting  full  throat  through 
the  wild  Arctic  night.  For  two  days  Uluk¬ 
shak  lay,  while  the  whirling  snow  piled  in 
huge  drifts  across  the  trail,  and  one  of 
his  best  dogs  perished  of  cold. 

At  noon  of  the  sixth  day  he  reached 
Misery  Bay.  And  when  he  saw  the  tupek 
of  Ika-Yena,  the  Fox,  with  its  comfortable 
spiral  of  smoke  rising  against  the  banked 
up  snow,  his  temper,  never  of  the  sweetest, 
burned  white  hot.  But  as  he  urged  his 
dogs  down  the  slope,  his  broad,  flat  face  in 
its  halo  of  steam  and  fur  expressed  nothing 
at  all. 


Ika-Yena,  the  Fox,  was  within  the  tupti 
playing  cards  with  Komeuk,  an  Eskino 
from  Ulukshak’s  own  village  on  Desolatk* 
Gulf.  Ulukshak  stood  patiently  in  the 
background  and  waited  for  them  to  finish 
their  game.  Ika-Yena  played  as  though 
he  was  not  present.  When  the  game  was 
done  Ulukshak  produced  the  rifle  and  de¬ 
manded  the  missing  backsight.  Ika-Yena’s 
shrewd  little  eyes  screwed  up. 

“A  rifle  is  no  good  to  you  without  a 
backsight,  eh?  Well,  a  woman  without  i 
laughter  is  no  good  to  me.  Give  me  the 
rifle  and  take  your  woman  and  boy.  I 
do  not  want  them.” 

“I  do  not  want  them  either,”  said  Uluk¬ 
shak  stubbornly.  “I  want  only  the  bad- 
sight.”  *  , 

“There  is  no  backsight!  Give  me  the 
rifle  and  be  off!” 

Ulukshak  did  not  answer.  He  went  out¬ 
side  the  tupek  and  hung  around  in  front, 
playing  with  some  cartridges.  Then  he 
went  in  again.  Presently  Komeuk  left 
the  tupek  and  the  two  principals  remained, 
eyeing  each  other.  Ika-Y'ena,  the  Fox, 
moved  suddenly  toward  his  own  rifle,  and 
Ulukshak  shot  him  dead. 

When  Koineuk  had  finished  speaking. 
Silent  McKenzie  again  hauled  out  his  note¬ 
book,  and  entered  under  current  date: 

Native  Komeuk  reported  murder,  by  Vluk- 

shak  of  Desolation  Gulf.  Will  investigate. 

Then  he  again  tucked  it  away,  and,  re¬ 
lighting  his  pipe  began  to  drag  his  gear 
together.  He  stopped,  to  eye  Komeuk 
sharply. 

“Why  did  you  come  to  tell  me  this?” 

“Ulukshak  knew  that  I  saw  him  kill 
Ika-Y’^ena,  the  Fox,  who  was  my  friend. 
He  would  have  shot  me,  too,  so  that  I 
could  not  tell.  But  I  ran.  And  now  I  am 
afraid  to  go  home.” 

Arbuthnot  stared  in  amazement,  as  he 
saw  McKenzie  preparing  to  depart. 

“Where  are  ye  going,  man?  Surely  to 
God,  you’re  not  starting  up  there  today, 
after  what  ye’ve  just  been  through?” 

McKenzie  looked  up  from  his  gear. 

“Why  not?”  he  asked. 

In  the  trial  of  Ulukshak  for  the  murder 
of  Ika-Yena,  the  Fox,  the  chief  witness  for 
the  Crown  was  Komeuk.  He  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Constable  McKenzie,  who  testi¬ 
fied  to  having  exhumed  the  body.  Ex- 
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lenuating  circumstances  considered,  Uluk- 
3tiak  got  two  years  imprisonment.  As  he 
was  being  led  from  the  courtroom  to  begin 
las  sentence,  he  stopped  and  eyed  Komeuk, 
lod  shuffled  a  ponderous  step  or  two  to¬ 
ward  him.  Then  he  was  pulled  away,  but 
Komeuk  knew  what  his  eyes  had  promised. 

The  second  winter  came  to  Desola¬ 
tion  Gulf — the  winter  of  the  Great 
Frost — and  slowly  the  long  night 
dosed  down.  Ice  locked  the  rivers  and 
inlets  and  bays,  and  spread  out  past  the 
bdd  headland  of  Cape  Deception  well  into 
open  water.  The  brief  Christmas  festivi¬ 
ties  at  the  Moravian  mission,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  east,  were  over,  and  the 
natives  returned,  laden  with  tinsel  gifts  and 
colored  candles  for  the  children  to  chew, 
to  their  igloos  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strange 
People  River.  The  gales  came,  seemingly 
without  end.  Then  they  cea^,  and  it 
grew  cold;  cold  without  wind;  an  implac¬ 
able,  marrow  freezing  cold  that  settled 
down  and  dug  in,  driving  the  caribou  and 
mask  oxen  and  white  Arctic  owls  to  more 
hospitable  feeding  grounds.  The  piles  of 
dry  fish  rapidly  diminished.  The  caribou 
neat  disappeared.  Seals  were  scarce  and 
the  tidewater  seal  holes  became  frozen  tight 
in  a  temperature  that  dropped  to  sixty-five 
degrees  below.  Hunger,  the  dreaded  white 
^t  of  the  north,  stalked  bony  legged 
across  the  land. 

When  Ulukshak,  the  headman,  returned 
to  Desolation  Gulf  from  prison,  no  event 
was  made  of  it.  He  arrived  shortly  before 
the  terrible  cold;  it  was  as  though  he  had 
brought  it  with  him.  And  on  the  trail  in 
he  encountered  Komeuk,  who  was  out  on  a 
fruitless  hunt  for  bear.  No  word  was 
spoken,  but  the  two  eyed  each  other  like 
hostile  dogs,  stepping  warily  around  one 
another  on  the  narrow  trail.  Ulukshak  did 
not  look  back;  but  Komeuk  struggled  up 
the  side  of  a  slippery  ice  mound,  and 
watched  the  other  until  he  and  his  team 
WCTe  distant  black  dots  against  the  snow, 
winding  tortuously  between  the  hummocks 
toward  the  village.  Komeuk  did  not  know 
what  to  expect,  but  the  meeting  had  spoiled 
his  appetite  for  the  hunt.  He  gave  it  up, 
^  returned  in  a  roundabout  way  to  his 
■gloo  to  await  developments. 

For  a  time  there  were  none. 

Daily  the  cold  increased.  A  native  or 
two  went  to  the  south,  past  Lost  Lake, 


and  two  or  three  families  left  the  settlement 
and  made  their  w'ay  across  the  sea  ice  to 
distant  Sinkatunk  Island,  where  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  a  whaler  was  wintering^  Ko¬ 
meuk  would  have  liked  to  accompany  them, 
but  pride  now  forbade  that  he  should  run 
away  before  Ulukshak.  Besides,  the  head¬ 
man,  while  surly  and  loud  mouthed  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  police  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  white  man’s  law,  was  not  actively 
unfriendly  to  him. 

Ulukshak  had  resumed  his  place  as  head¬ 
man,  and  secretly  his  people  were  glad, 
for  although  he  was  by  nature  brutal  and 
domineering  he  was  a  fisherman  and  hunter 
of  note.  But  all  of  his' skill  went  for  noth¬ 
ing  during  the  great  frost,  and  as  the 
winter  deepened  and  starvation  tightened 
its  bands,  his  influence  seemed  on  the  wane. 
He  grew  morose  and  vindictive  and  became 
addicted  to  long  spells  of  brooding. 

Nearly  three  hundred  mil^s  south.  Silent 
McKenzie  was  camped  in  the  shelter  of  a 
patch  of  scrub  pine  beside  an  overhanging 
rock.  He  finished  his  meal,  and  built  up 
his  fire,  and  with  a  can  of  strong  tea  beside 
him  and  his  pipe  going,  he  made  an  entry 
in  his  diary  by  the  red  glow  of  the  flames. 

66  below.  Mar.  2.  Fifteen  miles.  Fairly 
clear  and  no  wind.  Left  Lost  Lake  post  on 
north  patrol  7~0  .4.  M.  Sled  upset  in  after¬ 
noon  crossing  small  ravine.  One  hour  delay. 
Lost  2  lb  tea  from  grubload  for  Desolation 
Gulf  settlement.  Arbuthnot  said  last  night 
I  lacked  imagination.  Why? 

On  the  western  edge  of  the  settlement 
at  Desolation  Gulf  was  a  large  frame  house, 
used  in  summer  by  sealers  and  fur  traders 
who  then  made  their  headquarters  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strange  People  River.  .And 
as  the  food  supply  dwindled,  and  fuel  be¬ 
came  scarce,  Ulukshak  gave  orders  that 
all  the  families  should  gather  there  and 
use  it  as  a  common  house,  after  first  bank¬ 
ing  it  thickly  with  snow  blocks.  This  was 
done.  There  were  then,  besides  himself 
and  his  two  women:  Komeuk;  Kowkoteah, 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  bad  terms  for 
years;  Neageuk,  the  halfwit;  Kedlappik; 
Mukeing,  the  angakok  or  medicine  man; 
and  ancient  shriveled  Kidluk;  together 
with  their  wives  and  children  and  dogs.  The 
long  period,  of  want  kept  them  more  and 
more  indoors,  too  apathetic  to  fight  longer 
against  fate,  eking  out  the  scanty  rations 
through  the  desolate  weeks  with  a  few  fish. 
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that  they  managed  from  time  to  time  to 
spear. 

All  the  soapstone  lamps  but  one  had 
long  since  been  extinguished,  for  seal  fat 
was  too  precious  to  burn;  so  with  one  tiny 
flickering  tongue  of  yellow  light  to  lengthen 
their  shadows,  they  sat  through  the  long 
hours,  i>assing  the  time  by  the  telling  of 
stories,  queer  mixtures  of  Christian  Biblical 
lore  and  native  legend.  Into  this  dark 
atmosphere  superstition  crept,  and  fear, 
and  a  secret  distrustful  weighing  of  one 
another,  and  acrimonious  disputes  took 
place  over  the  division  of  food.  It  became 
noticeable,  too,  that  when  Ulukshak  took 
up  the  burden  of  a  story,  he  mingled  with 
its  elements  vague  accusations  for  the  ill 
luck  that  had  befallen  them,  which  played 
about  each  in  turn.  Each,  that  is,  except 
Komeuk. 

Daily  the  thermometer  dropped,  until 
it  surpassed  anything  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  dweller  in  the  North.  Constable 
McKenzie,  struggling  painfully  across 
twenty  miles  of  rough  country  to  cut  off 
a  great  bend  of  the  river,  made  crawling 
progress  in  the  teeth  of  a  twenty  mile 
wind.  The  extreme  cold  made  breathing 
difficult  and  painful,  and  caused  an  acute 
burning  and  stifling  in  his  lungs,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  difficulties  of  the  trail  oc¬ 
casioned  more  than  ordinary  exertion.  His 
face  froze,  despite  all  his  experience  and 
precaution,  and  he  had  constantly  to  halt 
and  thaw  it  with  bared  hands.  As  ob¬ 
stacles  increased,  the  lines  of  his  mouth 
grew  a  shade  more  stubborn.  His  head 
went  down  and  into  the  wind,  and  his  eyes 
narrowed  to  ice  beaded  slits.  He  carried 
on  a  never  ending  battle  with  his  dogs, 
who  wanted  to  curl  up  and  sleep,  and  when 
he  made  camp  it  took  him  an  hour  to  thaw 
out  his  frozen  chin,  and  cheek  bones.  His 
skin  peeled  and  broke  out,  and  as  he  made 
his  meticulous  diary  entry  his  fingers  stiff¬ 
ened  as  he  wrote. 

<59  below.  Mar.  17.  12  miles.  Wind  N.  E. 

Dogs  bleeding  from  mouth.  Lost  two  from 

burst  lungs. 

He  hesitated  for  a  space,  eyes  turned 
upward  in  thought.  Then  a  grim  ghost  of 
a  smile  played  about  his  cracked  lips  as 
he  added; 

St.  Patrick’s  Day.  No  shamrocks  in  sight. 


Constable  Silent  McKenzie  had  made  a 
joke. 

ONE  night,  Ulukshak,  who  was  dron¬ 
ing  an  interminable  story,  broke  off, 
and  crossing  abruptly  to  ffis  woman] 
Napniakuk,  gave  her  a  cruel  beating. 

“It  was  you,  slut,  who  helped  to  brii^ 
these  misfortunes  upon  us!  Let  me  tdl 
you  that  you  are  one  mouth  too  many!” 

He  glared  about  him,  then  returned  to 
his  place  and  assailed  Mukeing,  the  anu- 
kok. 

“Why  are  you  silent?  Does  your  witch¬ 
craft  not  tell  you  how  to  reward  this  wo¬ 
man,  who  snared  her  husband  in  the  law 
of  the  white  man?  Does  it  not  say*that 
she  is  a  fit  bride  for  the  Old-Man-who- 
Rides-the-Wind,  hey?” 

Neageuk,  the  halfwit,  chuckled  approval, 
as  he  did  of  every  remark  by  whomever 
spoken.  Ulukshak  turned  to  him,  and 
pointing  to  Napniakuk,  shouted: 

“There  is  work  for  you.” 

Napniakuk  whimpered;  but  Neageuk 
shambled  over,  and  grasping  her  by  the 
wrist  dragged  her  outside  the  house. 

Within,  the  group  sat  as  though  numbed, 
but  Ulukshak  sat  in  the  center  with  his  lids 
closed,  swaying  gently  to  and  fro.  Pres¬ 
ently  Komeuk,  who  was  frozen  with  terror, 
looked  up.  Ulukshak’s  eyes  had  opened 
and  were  fixed  upon  him. 

Presently  Neageuk,  the  halfwit,  returned 
and  wiped  his  hands  on  an  old  bird  wing. 
The  feathers  were  stained  red. 

“Well?”  asked  Ulukshak. 

“Napniakuk  is  now  a  bride,  Ulukshak,” 
Neageuk  replied. 

Ulukshak  rose  up  in  fury. 

“Ulukshak!  Ulukshak!  Are  you  af¬ 
flicted  with  snow  blindness,  you  ox,  that 
you  cannot  see  I  am  no  longer  Ulukshak? 
I  am  Nakongmek!” 

The  blasphemy  drew  a  hissing  intake  of 
fear  and  awe.  The  others  shrank  from 
the  headman;  only  ancient,  wrinkled  Kid- 
luk,  with  his  rheumy  eyes,  ventured  to 
oppose  him,  mumbling  through  toothless 
gums. 

“There  is  but  one  Nakongmek.  So  we 
were  taught  by  the  Christian  fathers.” 

Ulukshak  spat,  with  uncontrollaWe 
anger. 

“Oh,  yes — the  Christian  fathers!  Ask 
them  to  make  the  sun  shine  in  the  loi^ 
night  that  we  may  have  meat!  Listen,  old 
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nan:  thy  belly  is  flat  as  pan  ice,  is  it  not? 
Go,  then,  to  the  Christian  fathers,  and 
jsk  them  to  fill  it  for  thee,  for  ye  eat  no 
more  with  us!  ” 

Oid  Kidluk  dared  make  no  reply,  for 
the  Christian  fathers  were  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away  across  the  ice  and  he  had 
B^r  dogs  nor  food.  He  crept  into  a 
comer  and  tremblingly  covered  his  head 
with  a  robe.  And  again  Komeuk  found 
Uhkshak’s  eyes  resting  upon  him,  and  his 
limbs  shook. 

Next  day  old  Kidluk,  beset  with  appre¬ 
hension,  left  the  settlement  to  be  alone  and 
think  upon  what  his  fate  was  to  be.  Al- 
itody  weak  with  hunger  he  was  powerless 
to  force  himself  against  the  will  of  kJluk- 
Aak,  and  as  he  stumbled  over  the  ice 
blocks  he  debated  his  chances  of  stealing 
1  dog  team  and  attempting  to  reach  the 
safety  of  the  mission.  To  the  south,  below 
the  horizon,  the  midday  sun  showed  a  faint 
hnninance,  but  insufficient  to  cast  a  shadow, 
so  that  Kidluk  knew  nothing  of  Ulukshak's 
swift  and  stealthy  pursuit.  The  chase  had 
its  termination  in  a  deep  crevasse,  and 
Ulukshak,  well  content,  returned  to  the 
settlement. 

But  he  had  been  seen  by  Kowkoteah 
who  was  out  trying  for  seal  holes;  and  he 
told  the  others.  And  although  they  did 
not  dare  openly  to  remonstrate,  Ulukshak 
learned  that  they  knew  and  from  whose 
lips  they  had  heard  it,  and  he  smiled  but 
said  nothing. 

Night  after  night  passed.  The  headman 
lived  in  a  growing  religious  frenzy,  which 
spread  its  taint  among  the  others.  Cen¬ 
turies  of  superstition  and  witchcraft  under 
the  frosty  stars  are  not  wiped  out  in  a 
generation,  and  taboos  that  were  ancient 
when  Bwic  the  Red  drove  across  the  north¬ 
ern  seas  were  revived  in  the  community 
house  on  Desolation  Gulf.  Savage  rites 
and  incantations  to  the  flickering  lances 
of  the  northern  lights — the  visible  respira¬ 
tions  of  the  Almighty — added  fuel  to  Uluk- 
shak’s  fanaticism  and  brought  his  people 
completely  under  his  spell. 

The  headman  conducted  a  witch 
hunt.  Half  naked  and  armed  with 
a  seal  spear  he  stamped  around  the 
room  in  the  half  light,  to  the  monotonous 
tirumming  of  Mukeing,  the  angakok,  who 
lad  become  his  reluctant  vassal.  The 
others  sat  in  a  fascinated  ring,  watching 


him,  swayed  by  the  wild  extravagance  of 
his  words. 

“I  am  the  father  of  the  stars  and  of  the 
ghost  lights  that  stab  the  belly  of  the 
sky,”  he  wailed.  “The  gales  are  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  Spirits  of  Good  and  Evil. 
.And  they  tell  me  that  one  among  you 
holds  imprisoned  the  kindest  of  my  ser¬ 
vants.” 

His  shadow  leaped  grotesquely  over  the 
walls.  Suddenly  it  fell  upon  the  squatting 
form  of  Kowkoteah,  and  stopped. 

“Man  of  too  many  eyes,  where  have  you 
hid  the  charm  that  was  the  Christmas  gift 
of  the  Christian  fathers?” 

And  Kowkoteah,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  witness  to  Ulukshak’s  crime,  had  had 
the  ill  fortune  to  shoot  one  of  the  head¬ 
man’s  favorite  dogs  while  aiming  at  a  bear, 
many  years  before,  went  to  his  sleeping 
place  and  brought  out  a  treasured  cake  of 
pink  scented  soap.  Ulukshak  impaled  it 
on  his  spear  and  passed  it  around  for  each 
to  sniff  in  turn. 

“Smell  the  presence  of  the  Spirits  of 
Plenty,  locked  within  and  powerless  to 
help  us,  as  the  white  men  imprisoned  the 
mighty  hunting  soul  of  Ulukshak,  who  now 
is  Naicongmek!  I  will  dissolve  their  bonds, 
but  if  they  do  not  come  forth  then  Kow¬ 
koteah  must  die!  ” 

A  vessel  of  melted  snow  was  brought  to 
boil,  and  the  cake  of  soap  dropped  in. 
Kowkoteah,  who  expected  no  mercy, 
prayed  the  kind  Spirits  of  Plenty  to  save 
him;  but  as  the  water  boiled  away,  and 
the  acrid  smoke  of  the  scorching  sediment 
racked  their  starved  frames  with  coughing, 
and  stung  their  eyes  to  tears,  hope  died. 
Ulukshak’s  brow  was  black.  He  turned 
to  the  angakok. 

“What  do  you  say,  blaster  of  Magic?” 

.And  Mukeing,  the  angakok,  fearful  for 
his  own.  life,  gave  the  answer  that  the 
headman  desired. 

“You  heard,  Kowkoteah?” 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause,  then  Uluk¬ 
shak  spoke  again,  sharply. 

“Neageuk !  Kedlappik !  ” 

The  two  arose  from  their  places,  and 
between  them  the  weeping  Kowkoteah  was 
led  out  into  the  snow.  Ulukshak  shouted 
after  them. 

“Let  his  soul  not  hasten.  Soon  there 
will  be  another  to  keep  it  company.” 

His  eyes  roved  about  the  circle,  rested 
rested  lightly  on  Komeuk  and  passed  on. 
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The  two  executioners  led  Kowkoteah 
along  the  banks  of  the  Strange  People 
River,  to  a  point  two  hundred  yards  or  so 
from  the  settlement.  They  hurried,  for 
the  distant  stars  snapped  with  the  cold 
and  the  air  bit  into  them  like  razored  ar¬ 
row  ti[>s. 

“It  is  hard  to  die  like  this,  brothers,” 
Kowkoteah  complained. 

“Come — ^you  are  hard  to  please.  At 
least  it  is  better  than  starving,”  said  Nea- 
geuk,  the  halfwit,  and  pierc^  him  with 
his  knife. 

Kowkoteah  threshed  about  on  the  ice 
while  they  stood  over  him  and  watched. 
Neageuk  bent  over  him  for  a  second  blow, 
but  Kedlappik,  who  was  Kowkoteah’s 
friend,  grew  impatient. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said.  “It  is  too  cold 
to  stay  out  here  merely  to  kill  a  man. 
The  frost  will  finish  him.” 

Overhead,  the  myriad  radiances  of  the 
sky  flashed  through  the  awesome  corridors 
of  space  and  gleamed  upon  the  polar 
world,  locked  in  its  icy  shroud.  They 
showed  the  two  Eskimos  hurrying  back  to 
the  warmth  of  the  house,  and  threw  tiny 
splinters  of  light  from  the  dry  snow  fur¬ 
rows  that  marked  the  passage  of  Silent 
McKenzie’s  sled  as  he  drew  near  to  the 
settlement  on  Desolation  Gulf.  Clouds  of 
steam  from  man  and  dogs  obscured  the 
trail,  but  the  beasts  had  scented  human 
habitation  and  needed  no  guidance. 

WITHIN  the  house  Neageuk,  the 
halfwit,  exhibited  his  knife  to 
Ulukshak,  whose  eyes  burned  ex¬ 
ultantly. 

“So  it  soon  will  be  with  all  the  enemies 
of  Nakongmek!”  he  cried,  and  thumped 
the  head  of  Kowkoteah’s  woman  to  still  her 
wailing.  “There  is  still  among  us  one  who 
betrayed  the  headman  of  his  people  to  the 
white  man.” 

Komeuk’s  heart  pounded  in  his  throat. 
He  crept  nearer  the  door,  and  Ulukshak 
affected  not  to  notice.  His  voice  rose  to 
a  bull  roar. 

“Who  had  the  mighty  spirit  of  Nakong¬ 
mek  chained  to  a  cell?  Who  brought 
among  us  starvation  and  cold  such  as  our 
fathers  never  knew?  Speak  up!  For 
Death  sharpens  his  teeth!  What  vile  name 
thunders  down  across  the  sky  until  the 
very  stars  shrink  from  its  passing?” 

His  wild  eyes  pulled  the  group  to  their 


feet,  aroused  them  to  fanatic  lust  for  sac¬ 
rifice,  regardless  of  age  or  sex.  They 
shouted: 

“Komeukr  j 

The  condemned  man  dashed  for  the  exit, 
screaming,  but  Ulukshak  was  swifter. 
With  upraised  knife  he  threw  himself  upoo 
the  informer.  Komeuk  fought  him  off  but 
again  was  brought  down,  and  Ulukshak 
caught  his  head  in  the  crook  of  his  power¬ 
ful  arm  and  twisted  it  back  to  expose  the 
throat.  He  lifted  his  fist  to  drive  the  blade 
home;  and  the  next  instant  a  terrific  kick 
numbed  his  arm  to  the  shoulder  and  sent 
the  knife  spinning.  Ulukshak  glared  up 
into  the  frost  scaled,  impassive  face  of 
Silent  McKenzie. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  diamond 
points  of  malignity. 

“You  maggot!  You  have  nearly  broken 
my  arm!” 

“It  should  have  been  your  neck,”  said 
the  policeman  calmly. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?  What  do 
you  want?” 

McKenzie  did  not  answer.  He  thought 
to  himself,  “He’s  looney,  for  sure.”  His 
glance  took  in  the  broad,  swarthy  Eskimo 
faces,  their  lank  black  hair,  the  high,  wide 
cheek  bones,  and  the  narrow,  slanted,  glit¬ 
tering  eyes  that  never  for  an  instant 
laxed  their  grip  upon  his  own. 

His  mind  cut  through  and  beyond  the 
heated,  emotional  atmosphere  of  the  room 
and  saw  a  tenantless  waste  of  ice  and  snow, 
limited  only  by  the  blackness  of  the  long 
polar  night;  tortured  by  the  wind  into 
fantastic  Nshapes  and  split  into  black  cr^ 
vasses  by  the  steel  fingers  of  the  appalling 
frost  at  seventy  degrees  below.  Long 
weeks  of  undernourishment  and  mental 
strain  had  transformed  these  normally 
tractable  people  into  bloodthirsty  wolves; 
and  he  knew  that  here  was  no  place  for 
usual  police  methods.  Arbuthnot  said  he 
had  no  imagination.  By  God,  he’d  have 
to  have  some  now,  for  the  slightest  fal« 
move  would  cost  him  his  life.  The  Eski¬ 
mos  were  closing  around  him,  in  a  shaggy, 
menacing  ring. 

Ulukshak  waved  them  back. 

“Leave  him  to  me,”  he  croaked.  Bent 
nearly  double  he  crept  toward  McKenzie, 
but  the  policeman  did  not  move. 
headman  padded  about  him  in  a  slow  cir¬ 
cular  dance,  making  passes  with  his  hands 
and  intoning  a  howling  crescendo. 
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“I  am  Nakongmek,  God  of  the  Arctic, 
i(flj  of  the  sleety  gales,  master  of  hunger 
^  the  lives  of  men.  The  white  man’s 
J  sways  to  the  breath  of  Nakongmek 
^  grass  in  the  wind,  and  his  hours  are 
Speak,  my  people.  Who  is  the 
of  Fire  and  the  Heart  of  Ice?” 
“Kaknngmek  .  .  .  Lord  of  all!”  they 
iiiooed. 

.kgain  he  drew  near  the  constable  and 
lAdy  touched  his  rifle. 

“I  cast  ray  charm  upon  his  weapon,  and 
^  ballets  turn  to  water.  What  can  he 
iiigainst  the  magic  of  Nakongmek?” 

Sflent  McKenzie  grunted.  His  mind 
*35  made  up.  He  drew  forth  pipe  and 
bicco,  and  shaving  off  a  few  slices  rubbed 
•km  between  his  palms,  and  crammed 
ihem  into  the  well  charred  bowl.  He 
itnick  a  light  and  the  cloud  of  blue  smoke 
iii'led  to  the  nostrils  of  the  Eskimos, 
i^-jjsing  in  them  intense  longing,  and  ef- 
fctively  dissolving  the  hysteria  in  the  air. 
jclbtiaifl} ,  then,  he  turned  his  back  on 
Clnkshak’s  caperings  and  squatted  before 
k  wavering  yellow  flame  of  the  lamp. 
Be  said  evenly; 

“Your  magic  smells  to  me  like  a  dead 
bonder  the  summer  sun.  Your  mouth 
sfull  of  words,  but  what  have  you  to 
iow?  Do  you  dare  to  match  your  magic 
•ninst  mine?” 

Ulukshak  was  surprised  to  stillness.  Mc- 
lenzie  went  imperturbably  on. 

“I  dose  my  eyes,  and  on  the  background 
rf  darkness  figures  move.  I  see  a  w^oman 
king  bleeding  on  the  snow,  and  the  killer 
nnming  back  to  tell  Ulukshak  that  his 
ommand  has  been  obeyed.  I  see  an  an- 
dent  man,  starved  and  skinny,  stumbling 
fctbly  across  the  ice  toward  Cape  Decep- 
l»n,  and  another  figure  with  death  in  his 
Inrt  moving  in  pursuit.  They  disappear 
*!iind  a  hill  of  ice.  Presently  the  mur- 
Jtrer  returns,  but  the  old  man  is  seen  no 
Bore.  Don’t  move  I” 

Ulukshak  had  emitted  a  bellow  of  rage; 
twt  when  the  muzzle  of  the  policeman’s 
rifle  swung  around  he  subsided,  muttering. 
McKenzie  went  on: 

“There  is  more  to  tell.  Three  men  come 
ffom  a  snow  banked  house,  and  walk  to 
l^  bank  of  the  Strange  People  River.  A 
Wfe  blade  gleams  red  in  the  starlight, 
Bd  but  two  men  return.  That  is  my 
Can  you,  too,  L'lukshak,  speak 
of  things  that  your  eyes  have  not  seen?” 


A  murmur  of  awe  swept  about  the  room. 
Ulukshak’s  face  glistened  with  sweat,  and 
fear  crept  into  his  slits  of  eyes. 

“You  are  clever,  white  man,”  he  sneered. 
“Perhaps  you  can  prove  all  this?” 

“Perhaps,”  said  McKenzie.  “For  what 
is  impossible  to  one  who  can  give  life  to 
the  dead?” 

“That  is  a  lie!”  Ulkshak  shouted,  with 
frothing  lips.  “Even  I,  Nakongmek,  can¬ 
not  do  that!” 

Silent  McKenzie  held  up  his  hand. 

“Listen!  I  hear  a  small  voice  crying 
down  the  wind.  Make  no  move  till  I 
return!” 

Quickly  he  walked  to  the  door  and  was 
gone. 

Black  almond  eyes  sought  each  other. 
The  children  whimp)ered,  unheeded.  Ked- 
lappik  addressed  the  headman  with  trem¬ 
bling  voice. 

“You  cast  a  spell  upon  his  rifle  and 
turned  his  bullets  to  water,  you  said!  Are 
you  afraid  of  water,  that  you  shrink  when 
the  little  steel  ring  points  to  your  heart?” 

“Wait!”  cried  Ulukshak  desperately. 
“You  will  see  how  I  deal  with  this  im¬ 
postor!  Tell  them,  Mukeing,  the  angakok. 
Is  the  white  man’s  magic  more  powerful 
than  that  of  Nakongmek?” 

“Of  Nakongmek,  no!  But  of  Uluk¬ 
shak - ” 

Ulukshak  struck  him  heavily  across  the 
mouth. 

“You  and  Komeuk  are  brothers,  it 
seems!  You  shall  see  .  .  .” 

Silent  McKenzie  returned.  He  walked 
straight  up  to  the  headman  and  touched 
him  on  the  chest. 

“You  call  yourself  Nakongmek.  He  who 
was  latest  dead  stands  outside  the  door, 
and  would  thaw  his  soul  against  the  lamp 
flame!  Do  you  dare  to  shout  his  name?” 

The  face  of  Ulukshak,  the  headman,  was 
drained  of  its  color.  He  looked  from  the 
policeman  to  one  after  another  of  his 
people,  and  saw  in  their  eyes  only  expec¬ 
tation  and  merciless  condemnation  if  he 
refused.  His  lips  moved  without  sound. 
Then  summoning  his  courage  he  shouted, 
terribly: 

“Kowkoteah!” 

His  flesh  pimpled  as  the  door  swung 
slowly  open,  and  the  pallid  face  and  blood¬ 
stained  body  of  the  man  he  had  ordered 
killed  stood  in  the  entrance,  with  hollow, 
accusing  eyes  fixed  full  upon  him. 
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A  woman  screamed.  Ulukshak’s  hand 
darted  to  his  seal  spear,  and  as  it  whipped 
forward  Silent  McKenzie  shot  out  his  fist. 
Ulukshak  went  out  like  a  clubbed  seal. 


WITH  a  great  pot  of  stewing  meat 
on  the  fire  sending  its  welcome 
aroma  through  the  room,  and 
Ulukshak,  securely  trussed,  lying  against 
the  wall,  Silent  McKenzie  squatted  before 
the  cheerful  light  of  an  oil  lamp,  and  wrote 
in  his  diary  one  of  the  longest  entries  in 
his  career. 


70  helow.  April  5.  Twelve  miles.  Calm  in 
morning.  Nooned  one  hour.  Slight  N.  W. 
wind  in  afternoon.  Lead  dog’s  leg  broken  in 
fight.  Shot  him.  Reached  settlement  Deso¬ 
lation  Gulf,  mouth  Strange  People  River 


10.20  P.  M.  Near  village  found  native  Kowko- 
teah  with  knife  wound  in  chest.  Not  serious. 
Deposed  that  Ulukshak  killed  Kidluk  and  in¬ 
stigated  murder  of  woman  Napniakuk  and 
attempted  murder  of  deponent.  Kowkoleak 
refused  to  reenter  house,  so  placed  him  m 
nearby  igloo  and  interviewed  Ulukshak.  Lata 
returned  with  Kowkoteah  and  placed  Uluk¬ 
shak  under  arrest.  Distributed  food  to  settle¬ 
ment.  Bacon  poor,  but  eatable.  Patrol  so 
far  without  incident. 


Silent  McKenzie  paused  with  a  stub  of 
pencil  to  his  lips.  They  unbent,  into  what 
almost  might  have  been  taken  for  a  smile, 
as  he  added: 


Ulukshak  crazy  as  a  cuckoo.  Must  tell  At- 
but  knot  imagination  works  wonders — some¬ 
times. 
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The  minamoto  pearl 

Japan — and  The  Innocent  Guile  of  the  East 
By  L.  G.  BLOCHMAN 


Tokyo  was  settling  down  for  the 
night.  The  traveling  bazaar  people 
on  the  Ginza  were  extinguishing 
their  acetylene  flares,  and  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  capital  began  to  doze. 
Across  the  Sumida  River  in  the  Fukagawa 
quarter,  the  fisher  folk  and  others  whose 
day  begins  with  the  dawn,  were  asleep 
even  earlier.  The  deep-voiced  bell  of  the 
Fudo  temple  was  long  silent.  The  narrow, 
odorous  street  on  which  was  located  the 
Kranz-Verhoet  antique  factory  was  dark 
and  deserted. 

In  the  front  room  of  the  Kranz-Verhoet 
abode,  however,  company  was  being  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  a  small,  typically  Japanese 
room,  bare  in  its  simplicity.  In  one  wall 
was  an  alcove  sheltering  an  imitation 
Hiroshige  print  and  a  fraudulently  ancient 
Satsuma  vase.  Opposite  was  a  small  safe, 
towering  above  an  ankle-high  Japanese 
dKk.  At  an  unpainted  European  table  of 
pine  in  the  center  of  the  room,  the  two 
antique  manufacturers  were  ^awaiting  the 
fifth  victim  of  the  Minamoto  pearl. 

I  Sigmund  Kranz,  a  fat-faced  man  with 
hair  the  color  of  faded  straw  curling  up 


from  a  low  forehead,  sat  peering  through 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  at  a  revolver  he 
was  cleaning.  Opposite  him  John  Verhoet, 
as  smooth  as  his  slick  hair-comb,  was  play¬ 
ing  solitaire. 

In  an  adjoining  room  Jukichi  Sato, 
Japanese  clerk  and  general  factotum,  was 
droning  prayers.  Sato  was  eighteen  or 
twenty-eight — the  age  of  Japanese  youth 
is  often  hard  to  determine — shaven-headed, 
vacant-eyed,  and  expressionless.  Attired 
in  a  gray-and-white  checkered  kimono,  he 
knelt  in  an  alcove  before  his  god-shelf.  On 
the  shelf  were  three  ancestor  tablets  of 
black  and  gold  lacquer,  arising  from  the 
chalices  of  carved  lotus  blossoms,  a  small 
picture  of  the  Mikado  draped  with  the 
Japanese  flag,  and  a  six-inch  Buddha  in 
an  attitude  of  contemplation. 

The  Buddha  was  the  gift  of  Sigmund 
Kranz,  and  was  one  of  the  minor  products 
of  the  firm,  being  made  in  a  bronze  that 
was  largely  antimony,  as  cheap  as  it  was 
unsubstantial.  Kranz  had  gone  in  for 
Buddhas  after  he  had  established  his  line 
of  fine  green  Dresden  jade,  imported  from 
Germany  to  be  sold  to  tourists  at  fancy 
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prices  as  the  real  Oriental  article.  Like 
his  jade,  Kranz  was  of  Teutonic  origin, 
but  he  had  acquired  an  almost  perfect 
American  veneer.  Extended  sojourns  in 
several  of  America’s  best  jails  had  given 
him  command  of  the  language  and  man¬ 
ners.  After  jade  and  Buddhas,  he  began 
converting  bone  carvings  into  aged  ivory 
by  boiling  in  yasah  juice.  Then  he  had 
acquired  a  smoke  house  in  which  brocades 
could  be  made  centuries  old  in  a  few 
weeks.  Later  he  had  taken  a  partner  in 
the  person  of  John  Verhoet,  a  dark,  dapper 
young  man  who  was  not  sure  where  he  had 
been  born,  but  was  certain  of  felony  con¬ 
victions  in  four  countries,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  indictable  misdemeanor  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

But  the  Minamoto  pearl  was  Kranz’s 
idea.  He  had  used  it  before  the  partner¬ 
ship  was  formed.  The  pearl  was  to  hook 
the  moneyed  collectors  who  were  too  wise 
and  too  rich  to  come  within  the  realm  of 
the  wholesale  sucker  trade.  The  victim 
was  given  a  glimpse  of  the  pearl  in  great 
secrecy — made  necessary  by  the  whispered 
fact  that  it  once  belonged  to  the  powerful 
Minamoto  family  and  was  being  sought  by 
the  Japanese  government  to  be  restored  to 
the  Imperial  Museum,  whence  it  had  been 
stolen.  If  he  showed  himself  a  prospect, 
the  victim  was  brought  to  the  obscure  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  Fukagawa  quarter.  Here  he 
was  allowed  to  verify  the  pearl,  to  see  for 
himself  that  it  was  unusually  perfect, 
large  and  costly.  When  he  produced  the 
money — never  less  than  twenty  thousand 
yen — the  gem  was  placed  in  its  case  and 
wrapped  by  the  young  Japanese,  Sato,  who 
then  deftly  exchanged  the  case  for  one 
containing  a  Venetian  imitation.  The  vic¬ 
tim  never  came  back.  First,  he  could 
never  find  the  house  in  the  tortuous  streets 
of  Tokyo,  in  a  quarter  he  had  seen  only 
at  night.  And  second,  he  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  was  engaging  in  some¬ 
what  of  a  bootleg  transaction — buying  an 
object  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  collection — and  was  consequently 
afraid  of  involving  himself  with  the  police. 

Sato  was  quite  skilful  at  exchanging  the 
real  for  the  false  pearl.  He  had  once  been 
assistant  to  a  magician  in  Asakusa  Park. 
Even  Kranz  admired  the  way  he  made  the 
shift  while  squatting  behind  his  toy  desk. 
That  was  the  only  reason  that  Kranz 
tolerated  him,  for  the  lad’s  religious  and 


patriotic  devotions  irritated  his  eniplu)^ 

•  not  a  little.  At  this  very  moment,  in  fact, 
Sato  was  getting  on  Kranz’s  nerves  with  a 
vengeance. 

“Namu  Atnida  Butsu  .  .  .  Nam 
Amida  Butsu  .  .  .  Na-a-a-mu  Ami:!: 
Butsu  ...” 

In  a  high,  nasal  tenor,  Sato  was  moii- 
otonously  hailing  the  eternal  splendor  of 
the  Buddha.  His  tedious  chant  had  bea 
whining  through  the  paper  partition  fa 
fifteen  minutes  when  Kranz  sudde^ 
shouted: 

“Sato!” 

“Namu  Amida  Butsu  .  .  .  Nam 
Amida  Butsu . Na-a-a  .  .  ." 

“Sato!  Damn  you,  will  you  quit  that 
yowling  and  come  here  when  I  cai 
you !  ” 

Sato  slid  back  the  paper  shoji  and  cane. 

“Very  sorry,”  said  Sato.  “But  just  noi 
making  Japanese  prayah.” 

“Damn  your  prayers!”  Kranz  coo- 
tinned.  “You  know  I  can’t  stand  that  in¬ 
fernal  hocus-pocus.  Cut  it  out!” 

“Very  sorry,”  came  the  rejoinder,  “b« 
this  night  Matsuri  festivaru.  Maybe 
bettah  I  go  make  prayah  at  Fudo.” 

“You’ll  go  nowheres  tonight,”  Krau 
declared.  “We’ve  got  a  customer  for  the 
pearl  coming  in  half  an  hour.  You’ll  stay 
right  here.” 

“Then  I  finish  making  prayah  at  hon*- 
made  kami-dana,  I  think  so,”  said  Sato, 
turning  to  reenter  his  room. 

Kranz  caught  the  sleeve  of  the  lad's 
kimono  and  pulled  the  youth  roughly 
toward  him. 

“I’ll  be  damned  if  you  keep  up  that 
tomfoolery  when  there’s  serious  work  to 
be  done,”  Kranz  shouted.  He  sent  Sato 
staggering  across  the  room  with  a  resound¬ 
ing  slap  on  the  ear.  “You  stay  here  ii 
this  room.” 

Sato  instantly  resumed  his 
dignity  and  stared  at  Kranz  without  re 
proach.  Then  he  went  in  silence  to  hf 
corner,  seated  himself  behind  his  dimino- 
tive  desk,  drew  his  bare  toes  under  him- 
and  took  an  English  primer  from  ^ 
drawer.  In  a  moment  he  was  dronii? 
again — more  softly,  this  time — the  teat 
from  the  pages  of  his  book. 

“The  .  .  .  boy  ...  is  fry-i^ 
...  the  ky-to  .  .  .  The  ky-to  .  .  • 
is  say-ring  .  .  .  high  uppu  .  .  .  ■* 
the  su-ky  ...” 
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yERHOET  finished  his  game  of  soli¬ 
taire,  threw  the  cards  on  the  table, 
and  looked  at  his  watch. 

“I  guess  I’d  better  go  after  Waldemar 
Smith,”  he  said. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  Kranz,  squinting 
through  the  barrel  of  his  revolver,  prior 
to  loading  it.  “I  want  you  to  pack  this 
with  you.” 

“What’s  the  idea?”  objected  Verhoet. 
“If  you  think  I’m  going  to  stick  him  up, 
you’re  all  wrong.  I  don’t  like  working  in 
the  street.  There’s  always  one  of  these 
pesky  little  cops  rattling  his  saber  some 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  I’d  rather 
bring  him  out  here  and  take  his  money 
away  from  him  decently.” 

“I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  that  man,” 
Kranz  admitted.  “He  had  a  funny  glim¬ 
mer  in  his  eye  when  he  took  a  peek  at  the 
pearl  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  bar  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

“That  was  unrequited  love — for  the 
pearl,”  said  Verhoet.  “It’s  a  good  sign. 
It  means  he’ll  have  his  bank  roll  with  him 
tonight.” 

“Maybe,”  said  Kranz,  “but  I’m  sus- 
pcious.  He’s  too  big  and  husky  to  have 
a  name  like  Waldemar.” 

“He’s  a  millionaire,”  explained  Verhoet, 
“and  a  millionaire  named  Smith  would 
have  to  have  a  funny  handle  like  Waldemar 
to  keep  him  from  getting  lost  in  the  phone 
book.  Anyhow,  what  are  you  afraid 
for?” 

Kranz  nodded  his  head  toward  the  safe. 
“The  Minamoto  pearl,”  he  said. 

“Why?” 

“Because  it  is  the  Minamoto  pearl,” 
said  Kranz.  “I  never  told  you  before,  but 
that  story  we  been  handing  out  about  the 
pearl  being  stolen  from  the  Imperial 
Museum  is  true.  The  guy  that  copped  it 
got  himself  killed,  and  I  bought  it  off  his 
partner — cheap.  It’s  the  goods,  all  right, 
the  real  Minamoto  pearl . .  .” 

A  loud  sneeze  caused  the  two  men  to 
turn  in  Sato’s  direction. 

“Many  frowahs  .  .  .  aru  broo-ming  .  .  . 
in  the  garu-den,”  droned  the  Japanese 
youth,  his  head  buried  in  his  book. 

“That  Jap  kid’ll  drive  me  nuts  yet,” 
Kranz  commented. 

“Well,”  said  Verhoet,  “he  may  be  a  little 
peculiar,  but  he’s  got  his  talents.  Don’t 
kick  him  out  until  after  he  does  his  stuff 
twiight.  I’m  going  to  bring  Smith  here. 
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anyhow.  I  don’t  think  he’s  a  dick.  He 
looks  too  intelligent.” 

“Suit  yourself,”  said  Kranz,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  round  shoulders.  “Only  re¬ 
member  I  warned  you.” 

Verhoet  went  out,  rattling  the  wooden 
shutters  in  place  behind  him. 

Kranz  talked  nervously  about  the  tiny 
room,  his  feet  making  scarcely  any  noise  on 
the  heavy  matting.  Several  times  he 
paused  by  the  entrance  shutters  to  listen. 
The  silence  was  broken  once  by  a  queer 
birdlike  call,  a  series  of  plaintive,  reedy 
notes,  announcing  that  the  vender  of  soba 
was  in  the  neighborhood.  Once  the  long, 
two- wheeled,  hand-propelled  cart  of  the 
night-soil  gatherer  clattered  by,  dissemi¬ 
nating  a  hair-raising  stench  that  crashed  its 
way  into  the  farthest  cranny  of  the  house. 
Then  silente  closed  in  again,  thicker  and 
more  odorous. 

Even  Sato  was  silent.  Kranz  turned  to 
find  the  reason.  Only  the  top  of  the  lad’s 
shaven  head  was  visible.  He  was  appar¬ 
ently  asleep  on  his  open  book. 

Kranz  stepped  over  to  swing  a  square- 
toed  shoe  against  the  boy’s  posterior. 

“Snap  out  of  it,  Jap  boy,”  Kranz 
snarled.  “You  got  business  ahead  to¬ 
night.” 

Sato  looked  at  him  with  the  eyes  of  a 
hurt  child.  Without  a  word  he  went  on 
reading  where  he  had  left  off. 

“Ro-ses  .  . .  aru  reddo  . . .  and  vio-retsu 
.  .  .  aru  brue  .  .  .”  he  droned. 

Kranz  turned  from  him.  The  pat-pat 
of  kuruma  pullers’  feet  sounded  outside. 
They  stopped.  Someone  grunted. 

The  shutters  slid  back,  and  Verhoet 
entered,  followed  by  an  impressive-look¬ 
ing  man  twice  his  breadth  and  half  again 
his  height.  The  newcomer  stoop)ed  in  order 
to  avoid  bumping  his  bald  spot  on  the  un¬ 
painted  beam  of  the  low  Japanese  doorway. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Smith,”  said  Kranz 
cordially,  his  smile  disclosing  the  gleam  of 
a  gold  tooth.  “Please  excuse  this  shack, 
but  we  live  in  this  little  Jap  house  for  pro¬ 
tection.  The  Minamoto  pearl  is  safer  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place  like  this.” 

“You  can’t  be  too  careful,”  agreed 
Waldemar  Smith  in  a  bass  voice.  He 
looked  about  him  with  a  slow,  deliberate 
glance.  A  subcutaneous  beard  darkened 
his  freshly  shaved  lower  jaw. 

Verhoet  placed  three  glasses  on  the 
table. 
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“According  to  Japanese  custom,”  he 
-said,  “we  ought  to  serve  tea  before  doing 
any  business.  But  since  we  keep  our 
shoes  on  in  this  house,  I  guess  you  won’t 
mind  breaking  tradition  and  drinking  a 
little  Occidental  beverage,  will  you^  Mr. 
Smith?”  ^ 

“A  very  little  for  me  .  . .  Whoa*,  thanks,” 
said  Waldemar  Smith,  extending  a  hairy 
hand  on  which  a  man-sized  diamond 
flashed. 

“And  now,”  said  Kranz,  smacking  his 
lips,  “let’s  get  down  to  business  with  the 
good  old  American  snap.” 

He  walked  to  the  safe,  gave  the  com¬ 
bination  a  few  swift  twirls,  opened  the 
steel  door,  and  removed  a  purple  plush 
case.  This  he  opened  on  Sato’s  native 
desk,  placed  the  pearl  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  return^  to  the  European  table. 

Kranz  extended  his  hand  before  the 
eager  eyes  of  Waldemar  Smith.  The  pre¬ 
cious  spheroid,  as  big  as  a  grape,  lay  there 
in  all  its  bluish-white  splendor.  An  iri¬ 
descent  gleam,  which  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  gem,  gave  a 
translucent  ^een  to  its  satiny  surface. 
The  beauty  of  a  thousand  sunsets  on  the 
snowy  crest  of  Fuji-san  was  concentrated 
in  this  globule. 

“May  I?”  inquired  W^aldemar  Smith, 
reaching  for  the  pearl. 

“Why — certainly,”  Kranz  replied. 

Smith  took  the  gem  tenderly  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger,  carrying  it  to  the 
tip  of  his  tongue.  An  imitation  would 
warm  up  almost  instantly.  The  Minamoto 
pearl  remained  cold. 

Kranz  and  Verhoet  followed  Smith’s 
movements  intently. 

“Sup^se  I  should  swallow  this  pearl — 
accidentally,  of  course,”’  suggested  Smith, 
noting  the  nervous  eyes  fixed  on  him.  He 
gave  a  low  chuckle. 

“We  have  a  good  medicine  chest  handy,” 
Kranz  replied 

“We’d  save  your  health  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  foreign  matter  in  your  system,” 
added  Verhoet. 

Smith  laughed  again  and  placed  the 
pearl  on  the  table.  He  contemplated  it  in 
silence  for  a  moment. 

“The  boy  ...  is  eat-ing  .  .  .  pea-natsu,” 
droned  Sato. 

The  three  men  turned  toward  Sato.  He 
had  two  books  open  before  him,  and  was 
bending  over  an  ink  block  and  sheet  of 


rice  paper.  With  a  writing  brush  he  was 
laboriously  tracing  English  script. 

“What’s  the  idea  of  the  human  phono¬ 
graph?”  inquired  Smith. 

“It’s  our  clerk,”  explained  Kranz.  “He’s 
learning  English.” 

“He  studies  out  loud,”  Verhoet  added. 

“He  looks  like  a  monkey,”  Smith  com¬ 
mented. 

“And  the  pearl?”  asked  Kranz.  “What 
does  it  look  like  to  you?” 

“Like  a  bargain,”  was  the  reply.  “What 
was  the  figure  you  quoted  this  afternoon?” 

“Just  twenty  thousand  yen,"  said  Ver¬ 
hoet.  “In  cash.” 

“That’s  a  lot  of  yen,"  said  Waldemar 
Smith. 

“The  pearl’s  worth  that  many  dollars  in 
the  States,”  argued  Kranz.  “We’re  letting 
it  go  cheap  b^ause — of  circumstances.” 

“Besides,  twenty  thousand  yen  isn’t 
much  for  a  millionaire  like  you,  Mr. 
Smith,”  added  Verhoet. 

“It’s  plenty  for  anybody,”  countered 
Smith.  “But  I  want  the  pearl.” 

He  reached  for  the  gem,  but  Kranz’s 
fingers  closed  on  it  first. 

“I’ll  put  it  back  in  the  case  for  you,” 
said  Kranz,  getting  up.  “You  can’t  tell 
what  might  happen  to  a  little  jigger  like 
that  if  you  carry  it  loose  in  your  pocket.” 

He  stepped  to  Sato’s  desk  and  ostenta¬ 
tiously  deposed  the  pearl  in  the  silk-lined 
interior  of  the  case. 

“Hey,  skibby,”  said  Kranz  disdainfully. 
“Wrap  this  up  for  Mr.  Smith.” 

Then  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

SATO  put  down  his  brush,  carefully 
folded  the  rice  paper  on  which  he 
had  been  writing,  and  closed  his 
books. 

“A  little  speed  there,  boy,”  ordered 
Verhoet. 

Sato  opened  the  drawer  in  his  little  desk 
and  took  out  a  sheet  of  pine-green  paper. 
With  a  flourish  he  flashed  it  for  a  moment 
between  the  plush  case  and  the  three  men 
watching  him.  The  small  purple  box  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view  for  only  a  fraction  of 
a  second,  but  this  was  sufficient.  When 
the  green  paper  lay  flat  on  the  table,  the 
case  reposing  in  its  center  was  not  the  one 
containing  the  Minamoto  pearl.  .Although 
he  watched  every  swishing  movement  of 
Sato’s  full  kimono  sleeves,  Waldemar 
Smith  could  not  have  seen  the  substitution. 
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Even  Kranz  and  Verhoet,  who  knew  what 
was  going  on,  could  not  detect  the  actual 
exchange. 

Smith,  however,  was  suspicous. 

“Never  mind  wrapping  it  up,”  he  said, 
as  Sato  began  to  fold  the  paper  about  the 
case.  “I’ll  just  take  the  little  box  the  way 
it  is.” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Smith,  any  way  you 
want,”  said  Verhoet  easily.  Why  shouldn’t 
be?  The  trick  had  been  worked — neatly, 
too,  Verhoet  thought — and  the  real  Mina¬ 
moto  pearl  now  reposed  in  its  case  in 
Sato’s  drawer.  Sato  was  putting  the  green 
paper  on  top  of  it  and  pushing  the  drawer 
closed. 

“Bring  the  pearl  here,  kid,”  Kranz 
ordered  brusquely. 

Sato  complied,  placing  the  plush  case  on 
the  table. 

Waldemar  Smith  picked  up  his  purchase. 
For  a  moment  the  tip  of  his  thumb  hesi¬ 
tated  on  the  little  nacre  catch  that  kept 
box  closed.  He  was  about  to  have  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  pearl. 

Anticipating  the  move  that  would  pre¬ 
maturely  reveal  the  substitution,  Verhoet 
leaned  across  the  table  and  covered  Smith’s 
hand  with  his,  as  in  a  gesture  of  friendship. 

“Mr  Smith,”  he  said  quickly,  looking 
squarely  into  the  other’s  steady  gray  eyes, 
“there’s  one  thing  I  want  you  to  promise 
us.  If  anything  should  come  up — if  any¬ 
one  should  ask  you  how  you  came  to  have 
the  Minamoto  pearl — just  forget  you  ever 
saw  us.  Say  you  bought  it  from  a  Jap¬ 
anese.  You  won’t  let  us  down,  now,  will 
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you?” 

The  suspicion  of  a  smile  played  about 
the  corners  of  Smith’s  eyes  as  he  looked 
from  Verhoet  to  Kranz,  both  leaning  for¬ 
ward  anxiously. 

“You  can  count  on  me,”  he  said  slowly. 
“No  one  will  ever  know  from  me  where  I 
got  the  pearl.” 

Then  he  slipped  the  jewel  case  unopened 
into  his  side  coat  pocket.  Kranz  and 
Verhoet  relaxed  again. 

“Good,”  said  Verhoet,  relieved. 

“And  now,”  said  Kranz,  “about — about 
the  little  matter  of  payment.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  said  Smith.  “Twenty 
thousand,  you  said?” 

“Twenty  thousand,”  repeated  Verhoet. 

“In  thousand-yen  notes,”  added  Kranz. 

“I  remember,”  said  Smith. 

He  stood  up.  Slowly  he  inserted  his 
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right  hand  into  the  inner  breast  pocket  of 
his  blue  serge  coat.  Quickly  he  withdrew 
it.  The  fingers  clutched,  not  a  billfold, 
but  a  short,  black  automatic. 

“Up  with  your  hands,  gentlemen — 
quickly  1”  he  directed  politely. 

The  surprised  Kranz  and  Verhoet 
obeyed  promptly. 

“You  too,  kid,”  added  Smith,  perceiv¬ 
ing  Sato  fumbling  in  the  drawer  of  his 
desk.  “Quick!  Hands  up!” 

Sato’s  brown  arms  immediately  arose 
from  the  ample  sleeves  of  his  kimono. 

Kranz  threw  a  sidelong  glance  at  Ver¬ 
hoet,  which  seemed  to  say:  “What  did  I 
tell  you?” 

Verhoet  disregarded  him. 

“Why,  Mr.  Smith,”  ventured  Verhoet. 
“There  must  be  some  mistake.” 

“No  mistake  at  all,”  said  Smith  calmly, 
holding  his  gun  leveled.  “I  promised  I 
wouldn’t  tell  a  soul  where  I  got  the  Mina¬ 
moto  pearl.  I  won’t.  If  anyone  asks  you 
where  it  is,  you  can  say  it’s  been  stolen 
again.” 

“But,”  interrupted  Kranz. 

“But,”  continued  Waldemar  Smith,  “I 
happxn  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  so  I  can’t 
stop  and  chat  with  you.  You’ll  greatly 
oblige  me  if  you  keep  your  hands  in  that 
position  until  I’m  well  outside  the  door.” 

He  began  to  back  away  slowly  under 
cover  of  his  automatic. 

Kranz  saw  twenty  thousand  yen  walk¬ 
ing  out  the  door  backwards  and  felt  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 

“I’m  afraid,  Mr.  Smith,”  he  lied,  “that 
wooden  shutters  are  locked.  I  always 
lock  them  at  night — for  precaution.  You’ll 
need  the  key.” 

“Where  is  the  key?” 

“In  my  px)cket.” 

“All  right,”  said  Smith.  “Tell  me  which 
pocket  it’s  in,  and  walk  toward  me  slowly. 
Remember  that  this  gun  is  loaded,  and 
that  my  trigger  finger  is  trembling  a  little.” 

Kranz  walked  slowly. 

“Stop!”  Smith  ordered.  “Far  enough.” 

Kranz  stopped.  Suddenly  he  lurched  to 
one  side,  dropped  to  the  floor,  and  drove 
a  mulelike  kick  into  Smith’s  shins. 

The  automatic  barked,  but  the  bullet 
imbedded  itself  harmlessly  in  the  wall  of 
the  alcove,  above  an  imitation  of  Hiro¬ 
shige’s  Thirty  Sixth  View  of  Fuji. 

Waldemar  Smith  stumbled  forward,  his 
pistol  spinning  from  his  hand. 
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Everybody’s 


Sato  ducked  out  of  the  room  into  his 
own  quarters. 

Verhoet  pounced  on  the  automatic. 

Smith  banged  the  head  of  the  recum¬ 
bent  Kranz  against  the  floor,  leaped  to  his 
feet,  seized  the  table  in  his  brawny  hands, 
and  hurled  it  across  the  room  before  Ver¬ 
hoet  had  a  chance  to  aim.  The  flying 
piece  of  furniture  knocked  Verhoet  into 
the  kakemono  alcove  and  broke  the  fake 
Satsuma  vase. 

Almost  before  the  noise  of  the  crash  had 
subsided.  Smith  was  gone. 

I  ^HE  dirty  crook!”  exclaimed  Ver- 
I  hoet  mournfully  when  he  had  re- 

A  covered  his  breath. 

“You  picked  a  fine,  honest  millionaire 
this  time!”  jeered  Kranz. 

“I  got  to  admit  he  took  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  of  us,”  said  V’^erhoet.  “But  after  all, 
the  last  laugh  is  on  him.  Won’t  he  bite 
his  nails,  though,  when  he  gets  home  and 
finds  that  all  he  got  for  his  trouble  was  a 
handsome  Venetian  glass  bead?” 

“Which  reminds  me,”  said  Kranz,  “that 
your  millionaire’s  shot  maybe  woke  up  the 
neighbors,  and  first  thing  you  know  we’ll 
have  a  couple  of  those  sassy  little  Jap  cops 
prowling  around  here.  If  they  found  the 
genuine  Mjnamoto  pearl  reposing  in  our 
midst,  they  might  take  it  back.” 

“Right,”  agreed  V^erhoet.  “I’ll  ditch  it.” 

He  stooped  over  the  clerk’s  diminutive 
desk,  pulled  out  the  drawer,  and  took  up 
the  purple  plush  jewel  case  he  found  there. 
He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  contemplated  it. 
After  all,  the  joke  was  on  Waldemar  Smith. 
His  finger  pressed  the  nacre  catch  and  the 
top  of  the  box  sprang  open. 

Verhoet 's  smile  vanished. 

“That  stupid  little  rat!”  he  exclaimed. 

“What’s  up?”  inquired  Kranz,  alarmed, 
coming  to  Verhoet. 

“That  damned  Jap  half-wit  bungled  the 
deal.”  There  were  tears  of  desperate  rage 
in  Verhoet’s  voice.  “He  didn’t  make  the 
usual  shift.  That  crooked  bozo  Smith’s 
got  the  real  Minamoto  pearl  after  all.” 

“Let’s  see.”  Kranz  snatched  the  jewel 
case.  He  picked  up  the  anaemic-looking 
globule  refusing  on  the  silk  pad,  and 
crushed  it  between  his  thumb  and  forefin¬ 
ger.  The  fragments  of  the  imitation  sifted 
to  the  matting. 

For  a  full  ten  seconds  Kranz  was  too 
disgusted  to  open  his  mouth.  Then  he 


poured  forth  a  stream  of  violent  expletives, 
gaudy  invective,  and  sulphurous  abuse. 

“And  to  think  I  gave  that  Jap  credit  for 
having  brains,”  muttered  Verhoet.  “Wait 
till  I  catch  that  slant-eyed  mud-head.  I’ll 
knock  his  stupid  teeth  down  his  throat!” 
He  slid  back  the  shoji  leading  to  Sato’s 
room.  “Sato!  Sato,  damn  you,  where 
are  you?” 

“Never  mind  the  Jap!”  interrupted 
Kranz.  “The  business  of  importance  right 
now  is  to  chase  that  fraud  Waldemar 
Smith  and  get  back  the  Minamoto  pearl. 
Grab  that  gun  and  come  on.  He’s  got  a 
big  start  on  us.” 

“Where  do  you  expect  to  pick  up  that 
bird  in  these  crazy  Tokyo  streets  at  this 
time  of  night?”  inquired  Verhoet. 

Kranz  took  his  armband  pushed  him  to¬ 
ward  the  entrance. 

“He’ll  have  to  cross  the  river,”  said 
Kranz.  “He’ll  probably  hit  one  of  the 
two  nearest  bridges — the  Eita  bridge  or 
the  Shin  Ohashi.  You  head  for  one  and 
I’ll  take  the  other.  Let’s  go.” 

The  two  men  squeezed  through  the  open¬ 
ing  left  in  the  wooden  shutters  by  the  de¬ 
parting  Smith.  It  was  two  steps  to  cross 
the  six-by-six  garden — three  stunted  pines, 
a  finy  p)ond,  and  a  dark  stone  lantern— 
that  separated  the  house  from  the  street 
gate.  But  the  partners  had  taken  only 
one  step  when  they  collided  abruptly  with 
an  imposing  and  bulky  mass  that  they  felt 
instantly  to  be  Waldemar  Smith. 

Two  hands  dived  into  two  jxtckets  for 
weapons,  but  the  muscular  arms  of  Walde¬ 
mar  Smith  encircled  Kranz  and  Verhoet  in 
one  brutal  embrace,  holding  their  elbows 
to  their  sides. 

“One  moment,  gentlemen,”  said  Smith. 
“No  violence,  please.  I’ve  come  back  on 
friendly  business.” 

As  the  two  men  still  struggled  he  released 
them  just  long  enough  to  bump  their  heads 
together.  Then  he  pushed  them  rudely 
into  the  house  ahead  of  him. 

“Now,  listen,”  he  said,  his  voice  betray¬ 
ing  a  slight  note  of  anger.  “The  fact  that 
I’ve  come  back  shows  my  mission  is 
friendly.  I’m  not  armed.  So  be  civil.” 

He  picked  up  the  overturned  table  from 
the  alcove.  He  set  the  chairs  about  it, 
and  motioned  the  two  men  to  sit  down. 
Verhoet,  however,  felt  Smith’s  pockets  be¬ 
fore  he  dropped  into  a  chair. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Waldemar  Smith, 
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“after  my  rather  unceremonious  depar¬ 
ture  from  this  house  a  few  moments  ago, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  you  were  a  pair  of 
exceedingly  smooth  operators.  Now  it 
happens  that  I  have  a  very  important  deal 
coming  off  in  Shanghai  next  week,  and  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  the  assistance  of 
two  able  business  associates.  There’ll  be 
big  money  in  it.  Will  you  join  me?” 

Kranz  glanced  inquiringly  at  Verhoet. 

“No  artillery  on  him,”  said  Verhoet. 

Kranz  drew  his  gun. 

“Mr.  Smith,”  he  said,  “your  proposition 
may  interest  us.  But  first  we  want  the 
Minamoto  pearl  back.” 

Smith  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

“We're  serious,  now,”  Verhoet  declared. 
“That's  an  absolute  condition.” 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Smith,  “it  is  because 
the  Minamoto  pearl  will  be  invaluable  to 
me  that  I  have  returned  to  talk  to  you.  I 
want  to  buy  an  interest  in  it — on  the  level, 
this  time.” 

Verhoet ’s  brow  wrinkled  in  a  puzzled 
frown.  Kranz  frowned  with  annoyance. 

“You've  got  the  whole  pearl,”  said  Ver¬ 
hoet. 

“And  we  demand  it  back,”  said  Kranz, 
devating  his  revolver. 

Smith  laughed  again. 

“Listen,”  he  said.  “I’ve  stolen  better 
pearls  than  you’ll  ever  see.  I  know  my 
pearls.  And  I  assure  you  that  this  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  ornament  -you  pawned  off  on  me 
never  saw  an  oyster.” 

“You’ve  got  the  Minamoto  pearl,” 
Kranz  insisted. 

“Cut  the  comedy,”  replied  Smith,  taking 
the  purple  plush  jewel  case  from  his  poc¬ 
ket.  “Look  at  this  and  then  tell  me  with¬ 
out  laughing  that  it  isn’t  phoney.” 

He  SN.APPED  open  the  case,  dis¬ 
closing  an  anaemic  glass  spheroid, 
shimmering  faintly. 

“I'll  be  damned!”  exclaimed  Verhoet. 
“You’ve  switched  it  on  us,”  snapped 
Kranz.  “You’ve  got  the  real  thing  salted 
away.” 

“As  one  upstanding  yegg  to  another,” 
rq)lied  Smith  earnestly,  “I  assure  you  that 
I  haven’t  got  the  Minamoto  pearl.  If  I 
had  it,  why  should  I  come  back  here?” 

Animated  by  a  single  thought,  Kranz 
and  Verhoet  rose  together. 

“I  wonder — ”  began  Kranz.  Then  he 
himed  and  shouted:  “Sato!” 


“If  that  kid — ”  Verhoet  ventured.  Then 
he  sprang  to  Sato’s  desk,  jerked  out  the 
drawer,  and  dumped  the  contents  on  the 
table.  A  dozen  little  purple  cases  tumbled 
out — the  boxes  containing  the  imitation 
pearls. 

“Probably,”  said  Verhoet  nervously, 
“it’s  in  one  of  these.” 

Kranz  and  Waldemar  Smith  watched  him 
anxiously  as  he  opened  one  after  another 
of  the  gem  cases.  One  after  another  con¬ 
tained  only  the  unmistakably  false  Vene¬ 
tian  imitations.  Ten  of  them  Verhoet 
opened  feverishly,  throwing  them  down 
with  such  force  that  the  synthetic  gems 
bounded  about  the  table  and  rolled  off. 
In  the  eleventh  there  was  not  even  an  im¬ 
itation  pearl — only  a  wad  of  folded  rice 
paper. 

Kranz  snatched  the  paper  from  Verhoet 
and  unfolded  it.  On  it  were  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  scrawled  in  broad,  uneven  brush 
strokes.  The  letters  were  ill  formed  and 
badly  aligned. 

The  message  read: 

Minamoto  jamilly  are  grately  his- 
torick  Japanese  jamilly  so  for  honor  of 
Mikado  late  Minamoto  pearl  is  hear 
buy  returning  to  boosum  of  Imperial 
Museum  by  unworthless  but  virtuous 
hand  of  yrs  respectvly, 

SATO  JUKICHl. 

P.  S.  Verry  sorry  disturbing  previuss 
planns,  therefor  please  to  keep¬ 
ing  of  back  week  wages  Yen 
3.75. 

Kranz  crumpled  the  paper  and  threw  it 
fiercely  to  the  floor.  He  glared  at  Verhoet 
in  silence.  Verhoet  was  dazed. 

Waldmar  Smith  extracted  a  cigar  from 
his  vest  pocket  and  thoughtfully  un- 
wrap^d  the  tin  foil. 

“Under  the  circumstances,”  said  Smith, 
“I’d  like  to  reconsider  my  offer  of  partner¬ 
ship.  I’m  not  sure  I  want  to  tie  myself 
up  with  men  who  get  themselves  skunked 
by  a  Japanese  schoolboy.” 

He  struck  a  match,  puffed  for  a  moment, 
then  turned  to  Kranz. 

“What  have  you  got  to  say?”  he  asked. 
“What  have  you  got  to  say?  Kranz 
asked  Verhoet.  “.Anything?” 

“Yes,”  said  Verhoet,  arising  and  going 
to  a  cupboard.  “I’ve  got  an  important 
suggestion  to  make.  Let’s  all  get  drunk.” 
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CHAPTER  I  ing  from  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  discarded 

sombrero,  some  wit  would  cry  out: 

SANTO  COMES  TO  TOWN  “Saltpeter’s  prospectin’  ag’in.” 

Further  proof  of  his  mild  idiocy  was 

SALTPETER,  human  derelict  and  shown  by  the  house  he  selected  for  hold- 
much  below  par  mentally,  was  one  ing  his  treasure  of  rubbish.  The  door  to 
of  the  few  men  in  Tucson  who  it  was  made  fast  with  a  chain.  Men  had 
worried  none.  Among  some  six  died  there  of  smallpox.  At  the  outset  it 
hundred  as  desperate  characters  as  ever  amused  the  calloused  wretches  to  see  the 
isolated  themselves  far  from  law  and  or-  halfwit  sweat  and  work  at  his  useless  task, 
der,  he  went  and  came  unconcerned,  his  A  refugee  from  New  Mexico  asked  him 
vacuous  grin  and  unkempt  person  being  how  he  would  remove  the  ore. 
his  passporl.  The  fact  he  worked  fitfully  His  answer,  “When  I  git  it  full  it’ll  fall 
in  Gringo  Bell’s  gambling  and  drinking  out  the  winder”,  was  bandied  about  as 
place  perhaps  benefited  him  when  among  something  terrifically  amusing.  After  the 
certain  rough  characters.  It  surely  would  citizens  became  used  to  him,  he  remained 
have  prejudiced  him  in  the  estimation  of  as  unnoticed  as  a  shade.  Some  of  the 
another  element,  enemies  of  Bell,  if  not  Mexican  women  pitied  him  and  would 
for  his  mental  blight.  have  been  kind  if  not  for  his  shyness  in 

He  worked  spasmodically,  when  his  the  presence  of  the  sex.  He  always  was 
strange  whim  did  not  call  him  from  the  welcome  among  the  friendly  Apaches,  who 
long,  low  dobe  one  story  building.  lived  near  the  town  to  escape  being 

When  first  seen  picking  up  worthless  slaughtered  by  their  wild  brothers.  He 
bits  of  rock  and  dropping  them  through  had  been  touched  by  the  Great  Mystery, 
the  window  of  an  abandoned  mud  box  of  He  was  medicine. 

a  house,  he  caused  grim  amusement.  On  Bell  gave  him  his  nickname  of  “Salt- 
observing  the  tall,  sparse  figure,  bent  well  peter.”  Bell  was  apt  to  further  muddle 
forward,  and  the  mat  of  shaggy  hair  fall-  his  few  wits  at  times  with  a  savage  kick, 
~c^igiu,  1920,  by  Hugh  Pendexter  although  he  would  rescnt  such  abuse  on 
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the  part  of  another  as  being  a  reflection 
on  his  leadership.  Saltpeter  went  and 
came,  existing  on  scraps  of  food.  He  slept 
in  the  cookroom  of  The  Great  Southern, 
Bell’s  place,  in  the  Indian  village,  and 
often  in  the  plaza  among  the  rubbish. 
None  pitied  him,  for  pity  was  an  unknown 
commodity  when  Tucson  was  the  wick¬ 
edest  spot  in  the  Americas.  He  was  of 
DO  more  account  than  a  hog  wallowing  in 
the  street,  or  a  dead  mule  none  had  both¬ 
ered  to  remove.  His  lank  person,  covered 
indifferently  with  cast  off  garments,  in¬ 
truded  when  robberies  and  murders  were 
being  discussed.  He  was  as  impersonal 
as  a  stray  dog. 

Only  in  the  one  thing  was  he  consistent: 
the  gathering  up  of  bits  of  rock  and  drop¬ 
ping  them  through  the  window  of  the 
locked  pesthouse.  Sometimes  an"  ore 
train  from  the  south  would  rattle  off 
lumps  of  rock  in  passing  through  the  town 
to  follow  the  road  to  and  down  the  Gila. 
Such  prizes  were  eagerly  gathered  up  and 
burried  into  hiding.  A  camp  bummer 
once  teased  him  by  trying  to  take  a  bit  of 
ore  from  him.  Then  the  smile  vanished 
>nd  the  teeth  clicked  sharply,  and  the 
pouting  lips  tightened  in  a  snarl. 


“I’d  cut  his  throat  if  he  didn’t  hang 
out  at  Bell’s  place,”  muttered  the  bum¬ 
mer. 

ONE  day,  when  he  had  ventured  a 
mile  down  the  valley  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  a  gaily  attired  Mexican  rode 
up  and  asked  him  in  broken  English  if  he 
knew  where  Senor  Bell  lived.  Saltpeter 
nodded  his  head  and  cried: 

“I  eat  there.  Sometimes  I  sleep  there. 
At  night,  when  I  sleep  I  see  men  killing 
folks.”  Then  the  vacuous  grin. 

The  Mexican  crossed  himself  and  eyed 
the  halfwit  dubiously.  He  plucked  a  piece 
of  paper  from  his  crimson  sash,  hesitated, 
then  restored  it,  and  directed: 

“Go  there.” 

Saltpeter  obligingly  trotted  ahead  and 
led  the  way  through  the  twisting  streets 
to  Bell’s  resort.  The  combination  gam¬ 
bling  room  and  saloon  had  but  three  walls, 
the  bar  forming  a  half  wall  on  the  street 
side.  Saltpeter  pointed  out  Bell  to  the 
stranger.  Bell  was  watching  his  men  as 
they  served  the  late  afternoon  trade,  but 
he  was  quick  to  notice  the  newcomer. 
His  hand  darted  under  the  bar  for  a  gun 
as  the  Mexican  thrust  a  hand  into  his 
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sash.  The  latter  urged  his  mount  close  to 
the  bar  and  in  Spanish  said: 

“Senor  Bell,  I  am  Senor  Santo’s  man.  I 
bring  a  writing  to  you  from  him.” 

Bell  nodded,  but  kept  his  gaze  on  the 
hand  inside  the  sash.  The  Mexican 
slowly  drew  forth  the  folded  paper  and 
handed  it  across  the  bar.  Then  he 
spurred  his  horse  down  the  narrow,  filthy 
street  and  disappeared  in  a  southerly  di¬ 
rection. 

Bell  opened  the  paper  and  after  a  quick 
perusal  he  -  folded  it  and  motioned  for 
Saltp)eter  to  come  inside.  Meeting  the 
halfwit  near  the  door,  he  ordered: 

“Whisky  and  mescal  to  my  room.  Then 
tell  Doc  Cranet  and  Dandy  Max  to  come 
there.  You  sabe?” 

“I  sabe,”  said  Saltpeter.  He  carried 
two  bottles  to  the  small  room,  which  served 
as  sleeping  quarters  and  a  place  for 'plot¬ 
ting,  and  then  returned  to  the  main  room. 
At  times,  as  he  walked  among  the  tables, 
he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  his  errand. 
But  when  he  found  himself  standing  be¬ 
hind  Dandy  Max,  gambler  and  killer,  he 
touched  his  shoulder. 

Max  twisted  about  and  his  gaze  became 
infuriated. 

“Damn  you!”  he  gritted.  “Every  time 
you  come  near  me  at  a  table  you  change 
my  luck  to  worse.  Get  out!” 

“He  says  for  you  to  come,”  said  Salt¬ 
peter,  grinning  widely  and  pointing  to  the 
small  room. 

Max  quit  his  game  and  Saltpeter  re¬ 
sumed  his  meandering  journey  about  the 
room  until  he  found  himself  standing  be¬ 
hind  Doc  Cranet.  Saltpeter  waited  until 
Cranet  had  lost  a  ten  dollar  limit  pot,  and 
then  touched  his  shoulder.  He  was  recog¬ 
nized  and  greeted  with  a  volley  of  curses. 
He  performed  his  office  as  messenger  and 
followed  Cranet  into  the  room  and  became 
busy  with  op)ening  bottles  and  setting  out 
glasses. 

Once  the  three  were  seated.  Bell  abruptly 
announced: 

“Wolf  Meagher’s  here  in  Tucson.” 

These  five  words  caused  Dandy  Max  to 
halt  his  half  raised  glass  and  to  remain 
as  immobile  as  a  figure  of  stone.  Doc 
Cranet  reacted  differently.  The  glass  at 
his  lips  was  jerked  aside  and  spilled  the 
liquor  down  his  white  shirt. 

Max  was  the  first  to  find  speech. 

“Damnation!”  There  was  fear  and 


rage  in  the  one  word.  “Bell,  who  told 
you  that?”  he  hoarsely  whispered. 

“Santo,  down  in  Sonora.  One  of  his 
men  fetched  me  a  message  from  him.” 

He  rose  and  strode  to  the  door  and 
made  sure  no  one  was  eavesdropping.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  moment  the  door  was  ajar,  permit¬ 
ting  the  monotous  voices  of  faro  and  monte 
dealers  to  be  heard,  plus  the  ribaldry  from 
the  long  bar,  Max  and  Cranet  exchanged 
questioning  glances.  It  was  common 
knowledge  in  Tucson  that  a  small  ring  of 
desperate  men  were  planning  some  big 
coup.  Max  and  Cranet,  members  of  that 
vicious  ring,  were  entertaining  the  same 
suspicion:  that  Gringo  Bell  and  Santo, 
archvillain  of  Sonora,  formed  still  another 
and  a  higher  cabal.  Santo  always  wrote 
to  Bell. 

Bell  returned  to  the  table  and 
splashed  out  a  drink,  mopped  the 
sweat  from  his  face,  and  produced 
the  written  message. 

“A  Mexican,  called  Black  Juan, 
brought  me  this  a  short  time  ago,”  he  be¬ 
gan. 

Then  smoothing  out  the  paper  he  read; 
“Senor  Bell’. 

“Wolf  Meagher  is  in,  or  on  his 
way  to  Tucson.  I  send  this  warning 
by  Black  Juan.  I  am  coming  by  an¬ 
other  trail.  I  shall  arrive  the  night 
of  the  fourteenth.  Beware  of  all 
strangers.  When  in  doubt,  strike. 

I  will  know  Meagher  when  I  see  him. 

I  have  found  the  trail  of  what  is 
hidden.” 

“This  is  the  fourteenth,”  whispered 
Max.  “Black  Juan  must  have  taken  his 
time  in  getting  here  .  .  .  Meagher  never 
has  worked  this  far  east  of  Yuma  before. 
How  can  Santo  know?” 

“He  has  spies  everywhere.  From  New 
Mexico  to  beyond  the  Colorado,”  said 
Bell.  “He  says  he  knows  Meagher  by 
sight.  Then  Meagher  must  have  been 
down  in  Sonora.  Now  he  has  come  here.” 

“I’d  as  soon  have  the  devil  on  my  trail,” 
whispered  Cranet. 

“It’s  the  Grainger  business  that  took 
Meagher  to  Sonora,”  Dandy  Max  insisted 
“He’s  after  Santo,  not  us.  We  don’t  even 
know  where  the  stuff’s  hidden.” 

“Santo  knows  now,”  said  Bell.  “Men* 
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JO  told  :  gher  knows  he’s  coming  here  and  he 
comes  ahead  of  him,  if  Santo  is  correct 
of  his  [  and  not  trying  some  kind  of  a  game  on 
m.”  [  us.” 

or  and  !  Cranet  began  to  recover  his  nerve.  He 
Dur-  i  bluntly  said: 

permit-  i  “Santo  is  lying.  He  wants  us  to  be 
I  monte  busy  looking  for  Meagher,  while  he  sneaks 
ry  from  oB  with  the  gold.  Why  didn’t  he  give  us 
hanged  a  tip  in  his  writing  so  we  could  cache  the 

ommoD  stuff  before  Meagher  gets  here  to  do  his 

ring  of  spying?” 
me  big  !  Bell  smiled  cynically, 
of  that  I  “For  the  simple  reason,”  he  said,  “that 
e  same  folks  don’t  trust  folks  overmuch  when  it 
Santo,  j  comes  to  hidden  gold.” 

another  ■  Ma.\  struck  one  thin  hand  lightly  on 

s  wrote  i  the  table. 

i  “Santo  will  do  for  us  after  using  us,” 
he  prophesied. 

le  and  !  Bell  readily  agreed. 

oed  the  “Of  course — if  he  can.  Just  as  he  be- 

roduced  ifoves  we'll  do  for  him  if  we  get  a  chance. 

We  have  a  working  agreement  with  him, 
Juan,  but  it’s  a  mighty  loose  one.” 

’  he  be  “But  all  of  us  against  Meagher,”  mur¬ 
mured  Cranet. 

le  read:  “That’s  the  idea,”  said  Bell.  “Until  we 

find  and  remove  Meagher  we  must  all 
stick  together.  If  it  wasn’t  for  Meagher, 
n  hs  Santo  never  would  have  sent  me  any  mes- 
rning  sage.  Just  sneaked  in  and  removed  the 
y  I  gold  .  ..  Pete,  you  go  outside  and  watch 
W  a  fussy  dressed  Mexican.  Then  come 
'/  oU  here  and  tell  me.  Sabe?” 
trike.  I  Saltpeter  grinned  broadly. 
him.  t  “I  sabe”  he  replied.  “Mexican.” 
at  is  After  he  had  left  the  room.  Bell  rested 
his  elbows  on  the  table  and  earnestly 
i  said:  ' 

bispered  |  “There  isn’t  one  of  us  who  wouldn’t  like 
iken  his  ;  to  get  all  of  that  gold.  That’s  human 
T  never  s  nature.  But  we  all  know  that  if  any  one 
before.  of  us  tries  a  lone  hand,  it’s  all  up  w'ith 
him  as  well  as  with  the  others.  We  must 
•m  New  sit  tight  and  watch.  Santo  is  the  man 
said  Meagher  will  be  trailing.  By  watch- 

?her  by  ing  Santo  we  can  spot  Meagher.  Santo 
I  will  flush  the  game  for  us.  I  see  it  this 
e  here.^  ,  way: 

y  trail,"  f  “Meagher  went  into  Mexico  from  Yuma, 
after  being  hired  by  Grainger’s  folks  up 
at  took  north  to  learn  what  had  b^ome  of  the 
insisted  j  old  man.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
n’t  even  i  they,  or  Meagher,  know  Grainger  came 
I  here  on  his  way  to  find  Aztec  treasure  in 
“Mea-  It  Mexico.  Grainger’s  success  is  known  all 


over  Mexico.  He  found  millions.  The 
governor  of  Sonora  would  tell  Meagher 
that  he  let  the  old  man  take  away  all  he 
could  pack  on  his  burros.  The  governor 
played  straight.  Grainger  brought  out 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  by 
some  miracle  dodged  the  Apaches.  He 
fooled  Santo,  too,  at  the  start.  He  got 
within  a  mile  of  this  burg  before  Santo 
overtook  him  and  killed  him.  And  that 
was  Santo’s  great  mistake.  He  killed  on 
sight,  and  there  was  no  gold  on  the  bur¬ 
ros  except  a  few  pieces  in  a  saddle  bag.” 

“Let’s  see  that  piece  Santo  sent  you 
after  he  rode  back  to  Sonora  empty 
handed,”  whispered  Cranet. 

Bell  fished  out  a  short  thick  plate  of 
gold  from  his  inside  coat  pocket.  It  meas¬ 
ured  three  by  five  inches  and  was  so 
malleable  that  one  could  bend  it  without 
much  effort. 

“What  a  stake!”  gasped  Cranet.  “The 
pure  quill!  A  hundred  thousand  apieceJ” 

“After  we’ve  wiped  out  Santo  and 
dodged  his  gang,”  softly  reminded  Max. 

“It’s  him,  or  us,”  ^imly  warned  Bell. 
“The  stuff’s  hidden  within  a  few  miles  of 
this  burg.  .  .  .  What  is  it,  Pete?  Close 
that  door!” 

“Mexicans,”  reported  Saltpeter,  and  he 
held  up  two  fingers. 

The  men  rose  as  one  to  gain  the  door. 
Bell  was  first.  He  found  two  men  of  the 
peon  class,  who  lived  in  the  town.  With 
an  oath  he  dismissed  them,  and  told  Salt¬ 
peter: 

“One  Mexican  in  good  clothes.  Doesn’t 
live  here.  A  stranger.  Try  again.” 

The  three  reseated  themselves  at  the 
table,  and  Bell  moodily  told  his  partners: 

“Santo  wouldn’t  have  taken  us  in  on 
the  deal  if  he  didn’t  need  us  to  stand  by 
him  when  he  goes  to  get  the  stuff.  It’ll 
take  some  shooting  to  bluff  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  bad  boys  in  this  mud  burg.  It  all 
goes  around  in  a  circle.  Goes  around  to 
Wolf  Meagher.  Santo’s  scared  of  him  and 
needs  our  help.  Meagher’s  one  bad 
hombre.” 

“But  Santo  may  come  any  time,” 
warned  Max.  “If  he  finds  us  cooped  up 
here  he’ll  think  we’ve  been  planning  some 
game.” 

“Once  more  I  ask,  who  the  devil  is  this 
Meagher?”  Cranet  put  in,  irritably. 
“Who  has  seen  him?  What’s  he  look 
like?” 
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“He’s  old,  he’s  young.  He’s  tall,  he’s 
short.  Now  you  know  all  I  know,”  said 
Bell. 

“I  aint  losing  any  sleep  over  Meagher,” 
said 'Dandy  Max.  “What  fusses  me  is 
Santo.  He  plans  to  wipe  us  out  once  he 
has  secured  the  gold.  And  we  can’t  do 
for  him  until  the  gold’s  found.  Next  to 
Santo,  Black  Juan  is  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  Mexico.” 

“Bah!”  jeered  Bell.  “Black  Juan  is 
just  another  Mexican.  Santo  is  Santo. 
Our  first  job  is  to  rub  out  Wolf  Meagher 
when  he  shows  up.  .  .  .  But  it’s  time  we 
scattered.” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  big  room  and 
took  his  place  behind  the  long  bar  where 
he  could  see  all  the  cream,  or  scum,  of 
the  citizens  passing  through  the  narrow 
street  or  tarrying  to  drink. 

Excellent  specimens  of  various 
degrees  of  outlawry  were  in  the 
big  room.  Doc  Cranet  seated  him¬ 
self  at  a  monte  table  while  Dandy  Max 
assailed  a  faro  layout.  To  exist  in  this 
sanctuary  of  the  lawless  required  the  will 
and  ability  to  kill.  Bell  watched  the 
steady  stream  of  money  crossing  the  bar 
in  exchange  for  mescal  and  raw  whisky. 
A  casual  glance  at  the  shifting  throng  was 
sufficient.  Santo,  given  to  wearing  much 
finery,  would  be  a  conspicuous  figure.  Yet 
Bell  hastily  pivoted  when  a  hand  touched- 
his  arm.  He  swore  under  his 'breath  on 
beholding  Saltpeter.  The  halfwit’s  eyes 
were  wild  as  he  whispered: 

“I  saw  men  killed  last  night.” 

“You’re  always  seeing  someone  killed  in 
your  dreams.  Clear  the  stuff  from  that 
room  and  then  go  to  the  cookroom  and 
wash  dishes.” 

Saltpeter  dutifully  turned  away,  but 
paused  at  different  tables.  Any  other  man 
would  have  been  shot  or  knifed  for  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  stack  of  chips  or  a  handful  of 
money,  to  examine  them  with  the  curiosity 
of  a  child.  He  stood  behind  Doc  Cranet’s 
chair  until  that  unworthy’s  luck  turned. 
He  passed  to  Dandy  Max,  who  promptly 
shifted  his  bet  and  played  the  jack  to 
lose.  Darkness  came  and  the  oil  lamps 
were  lighted. 

Now  Bell  had  to  peer  more  closely  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  street.  Mexican  men  and 
women,  a  few  friendly  Apaches,  and  the 
usual  number  of  bewhiskered  fugitives 


from  the  States,  passed  back  and  forth, 
with  some  ever  entering  to  take  the  places  I 
of  those  who  had  gone  broke  at  the 
games. 

Whipped  at  monte.  Doc  Cranet  joined 
Bell  and  cursed  Saltpeter  for  filing  a 
winning  streak.  Bell  laughed  at  him  and 
whispered: 

“Small  losses  for  a  man  who  will  soon 
rake  in  a  real  pot.” 

“If  I  get  it,  that  lunatic  will  spoil  my 
luck.” 

“You’ll  use  it  in  playing  the  tables?” 
asked  Bell. 

“What  else  could  I  use  it  for?”  grumbled 
Cranet.  “I  can’t  go  back  home.  I  can’t 
go  anywhere.  What  else  is  there  to  do  to 
keep  from  going  crazy  in  this  cursed 
hole?” 

“I’m  for  South  America  with  my  share,” 
said  Bell.  “Max  plans  to  hide  himself  in 
some  big  Eastern  city.  But  a  new  deck 
for  me,  and  a  new  deal.  South  .Amer¬ 
ica - ” 

Two  pistol  shots  broke  off  the  sentence. 
Pistol  shots  were  ever  being  heard  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  but  these  sounded  in  the  small  court 
back  of  the  big  room.  Doc  Cranet,  fac¬ 
ing  in  that  direction,  gave  a  wheezy  scream 
and  pointed  at  a  small  opening  in  the 
wall  which  served  as  a  window.  Others 
were  staring  at  this  window.  The  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  man  were  across  the 
ledge  of  the  window.  The  man’s  huge 
sombrero  fell  to  the  floor.  He  slowly 
slipped  over  the  sill  and  one  of  his  dang¬ 
ling  hands  was  clutching  a  huge  drago<» 
revolver.  His  long  black  cloak  was  sud¬ 
denly  thrown  forward  to  hang  to  the  floor 
and  envelc^  his  head  and  shoulders.  The 
lining  was  a  bright  scarlet. 

“It’s  Santo!  Look  out!  He’s  on  the 
shoot!”  howled  a  burly  Texan  as  he 
dropped  to  the  floor  behind  a  table. 

Bell  went  for  a  gun,  but  before  he  could 
draw,  Cranet  was  crying: 

“He’s  dead!  Can’t  you  fools  see  he’s 
dead,  that  someone’s  shoving  him  through 
the  window?” 

A  moment  of  stillness,  and  then  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  room  were  crowding  for¬ 
ward  to  investigate.  Bell  threw  out  his 
arms  to  keep  the  men  back  while  he  tore 
loose  the  cloak  and  studied  the  silent  fig¬ 
ure.  He  called  out: 

“The  gun’s  full  cocked,  damn  him!  He 
fired  at  someone  and  thought  he’d  scored. 
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He  started  to  climb  up  to  the  window  to 
pot  someone  in  this  room.  One  cham¬ 
ber’s  empty.  He  fired  first  at  the  man 
who  killed  him.  Into  the  dourt  on  the 
jump!  Five  hundred  if  you  bring  in  alive 
the  man  who  rubbed  him  out.” 

Doc  Cranet  crept  closer  as  the  men 
surged  through  the  door  and  into  the 
street.  After  examining  the  dead  man  he 
told  Bell  and  Dandy  Max: 

“He  was  dead  when  he  came  through 
the  window.  Fired  a  shot  and  cocked  the 
gun  and  died.” 

“He  was  after  me,”  whisfjered  Bell. 
“Else  he  wouldn’t  have  been  around  in  the 
court  and  under  that  window.” 

Dandy  Max  stepped  to  the  bar  and 
poured  himself  a  long  drink.  Then  he 
told  his  two  friends: 

“Someone’s  horned  into  our  game.  That 
one  shot  probably  killed  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.” 

“It’s  more’n  that,”  warned  Bell.  “It 
means  Wolf  Meagher’s  in  town.  It  means 
he  knows  where  the  gold  is  cached,  or  he 
i  wouldn’t  have  killed  Santo.” 

CHAPTER  II 

OLD  MIGUEL  RIDES  FAR 

The  shadow  of  Wolf  Meagher,  wan¬ 
dering  sleuth  of  the  southern 
frontier,  rested  heavily  on  the  three 
men  who  suspected  his  presence.  In  the 
imagination  of  the  guilty  he  was  retribu¬ 
tion.  Stage  and  express  companies  had 
used  him  to  great  advantage.  He  was  one 
individual  whom  the  merciless  brood 
feared.  He  always  worked  alone.  No  two 
who  professed  to  have  known  him  would 
give  the  same  description.  He  was  old, 
he  was  young.  Bell  had  told  his  friends. 
Some  said  he  was  educated.  Others  in- 
"sisted  he  was  unlettered.  Men  had 
quarreled  as  to  whether  he  was  fair  of 
complexion,  or  swart.  In  one  particular 
did  all  agree:  he  was  a  nemesis.  He  was 
the  type  that  evolves  into  a  legendary  hero. 
He  took  his  man  away  with  none  realizing 
he  had  been  near. 

For  three  men  the  Great  Southern  be¬ 
came  a  sanctuary  and  a  fortress.  Gringo 
Bell  was  wary  in  approaching  the  bar. 
Doc  Cranet  remained  much  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  room  during  the  daylight  hours. 
Dandy  Max  played  the  tables  with  his 


back  to  the  wall  and  a  six-shooter  at  his 
right  hand.  ' 

Saltpeter  washed  dishes  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  and  then  took  to  the  outside  world 
to  resume  his  daily  task  of  collecting  bits 
of  rock.  Few  in  town  cared  to  wander 
down  the  valley,  or  up  the  road  toward  the 
Gila  River,  as  the  Apaches  were  at  the 
height  of  their  determination  to  drive  all 
whites  from  the  territory.  Going  south 
from  the  town  through  the  mile  and  a  half 
wide  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  one  passed 
through  an  Eden,  if  willing  to  risk  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  lurking  savages.  Mexican  women 
washed  clothes  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
and  close  to  the  town,  while  heavily  armed 
men  stood  guard.  Saltpeter  ventured  some 
distance  down  the  valley.  Government 
trains  and  ore  trains  from  the  silver  mines, 
all  heavily  guarded,  met  him  down  the 
valley  and  wanted  him  to  turn  back,  un¬ 
til  it  became  generally  known  that  he  was 
simple  and  unafraid. 

The  third  morning  after  Santo’s  mysteri¬ 
ous  death  Saltpeter  was  surprised,  while 
picking  up  stones  and  pieces  of  rock,  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Black  Juan  from 
behind  a  clump  of  yucca.  Behind  Juan 
walked  a  friendly  Apache.  The  Mexican 
dropped  his  hand  to  the  knife  in  his  sash. 
The  Indian  seized  his  arm  and  said  some¬ 
thing  in  Spanish.  Saltpeter  nodded  to  the 
•Apache  and  appeared  to  be  much  pleased 
to  see  him.  He  displayed  no  interest  in 
Black  Juan. 

Black  Juan,  impatient,  spluttered  Span¬ 
ish  oaths  and  seized  the  halfwit  by  the 
arm  and  shook  him. 

“Who  keel  Senor  Santo?”  he  demanded. 

Saltpeter  shook  his  head.  He  worried 
his  brows  into  a  puzzled  frown  and  said: 

“Bad  men.  I  dream  of  bad  men  being 
killed.  I  dreamed  the  night  before  the 
red  cloak  was  killed  that  a  man  would  be 
killed.” 

Juan  made  out  the  gist  of  this  and 
nodded  gloomily.  There  was  much  truth 
to  be  found  in  dreams.  He  spoke  to  the 
Indian  in  Spanish,  who  fished  a  scrap  of 
paper  from  his  shirt.  Taking  it.  Black 
Juan  handed  it  to  Saltpeter  and  said: 

“Senor  Bell.  Pronto!” 

Saltpeter  nodded  and  promptly  set  off 
at  a  trot  for  the  town.  On  passing  the 
pesthouse  he  stopped  and  stuck  his  head 
through  the  window.  One  of  the  loungers 
shouted  abuse  and  told  a  companion: 
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“He  oughter  be  stopped  from  foolin’ 
round  that  place.  He’ll  be  catchin’  it  an* 
givin’  it  to  us.” 

“Tell  that  to  Gringo  Bell,”  said  the 
other  man.  “If  he  can  take  the  risk  I 
can.” 

Saltpeter  trotted  into  the  Great  South¬ 
ern  and  caused  Bell  to  whirl  quickly  by 
touching  him  on  the  shoulder.  Bell  had 
a  gun  drawn  and  cocked  before  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  incompetent.  With  a  growl  he 
seized  Saltpeter  by  the  shoulder  and  shook 
him. 

“How  many  times  I’ve  told  you  not  to 
come  up  behind  me  like  that,”  he  snarled. 
“Don’t  you  ever  do  it  again.  Understand?” 

Saltf)eter  rubbed  his  shoulder,  then  ex¬ 
panded  into  his  usual  grin  and  produced 
the  paper.  It  was  in  Spanish,  but  Bell 
knew  that  language.  After  reading  it,  he 
directed  Saltpeter  to  find  Max  and  send 
him  to  the  private  room  where  Doc  Cranet 
was  taking  his  siesta.  Repairing  to  the 
room  he  aroused  Cranet. 

“I’ve  received  a  message  from  Black 
Juan,”  he  said.  “He  must  have  been  in 
town  all  the  time  since  Santo  was  killed.” 

Dandy  Max  bustled  in  and  was  told  the 
same.  Saltpeter  found  a  bottle  of  whisky. 
Bell -seated  himself  at  the  table  and  ex¬ 
plained: 

“Black  Juan  must  have  run  across  Pete 
somewhere.  Listen  to  this: 

“Senor  Bell. 

“/  am  in  command  now;  Santo  is 
dead.  /  hold  the  secret.  Your  men 
have  been  looking  for  me.  I  do  not 
like  it.  Now  my  men  are  watching. 

If  I  die  you  will  never  know  where  the 
gold  is  hidden.  Shall  we  make  a 
bargain?” 

“He’s  a  damned  liar!”  exclaimed  Dandy 
Max.  “If  he  knew  where  it  is  he’d  be 
pulling  out  with  it.” 

“Not  so  easy  to  pack  up  and  move  that 
amount  of  gold  without  being  seen,” 
mused  Cranet.  “And  there’s  lots  of  his 
breed  in  this  town.  They’d  give  him 
away  for  a  drink.” 

Bell  reflected  moodily. 

“Liar,  or  not,”  he  said,  “we  must  make 
a  bargain  with  him.  He  may  know.  I’ll 
send  him  a  note.” 

He  tossed  off  a  drink  and  wrote  rapidly. 
Giving  it  to  Saltpeter,  he  directed: 


“Take  that  back  to  the  Mexican.  If 
you  stop  on  the  way  to  pick  up  funny 
rocks  I’ll  cut  your  ears  off.  Sabe?” 

Saltpeter  rubbed  his  ears  and  nodded 
his  head  rapidly.  Then,  in  a  whisper,  he 
said: 

“More  will  be  killed.  I  saw  them  dead 
last  night.” 

“You  keep  on  dreaming  that  stuff  and 
I’ll. cut  your  throat,”  warned  Max. 

“Don’t  be  a  superstitious  fool.  Max,” 
sneered  Bell.  “Dreams  will  never  kill 
you  .  .  .  Hop  along  with  that  bit  of  writ¬ 
ing,  Pete.” 

SALTPETER  ran  from  the  place,  but 
slowed  down  once  he  was  in  the 
street.  He  was  interested  in  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  outfit  of  six  covered  wagons  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  plaza.  He  forgot  his  errand 
long  enough  to  follow  the  dust  covered 
outfit.  He  was  curious  enough  to  loiter 
while  the  stock  were  being  watered  and 
turned  out  to  graze  on  the  sorry  grass. 
He  even  ventured  to  speak  to  the  hard 
faced  boss  of  the  outfit,  who  carried  his 
life  in  his  hand  each  trip  up  and  down  the 
main  road  from  the  Rio  to  Fort  Yuma. 
The  boss  did  but  little  talking.  When 
Saltpeter  had  finished  and  was  thrusting 
his  head  into  the  back  of  a  wagon  the  man 
caught  him  by  the  neck  and  roughly 
pulled  him  back. 

The  unfortunate  glanced  down  at  the 
wad  of  paper  clinched  in  his  hand  and 
remembered  his  errand.  He  set  off  at  a 
swift  trot  to  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
where  Black  Juan  was  waiting.  He  found 
the  Mexican  near  the  yuccas,  and  in  an 
impatient  state  of  mind.  Snatching  the 
paper  Juan  opened  it,  and  read: 

You  stand  in  with  us  and  we'll 
stand  in  with  you.  Come  here  to  the 
Great  Southern  and  we  will  talk  it 
over.  You  cannot  do  anything  with¬ 
out  us.  We  need  your  help. 

Bell. 

Black  Juan  handed  the  paper  to  Salt¬ 
peter  and  motioned  for  him  to  read  it. 
The  halfwit  grinned  and  turned  the  pa¬ 
per  around  and  around,  nodded  his  head 
and  laughed  loudly.  Taking  the  paper 
back,  Black  Juan  said  in  English: 

“You  say  I  come.” 

“I’ll  tell  him.  Come  now.” 
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Juan  shook  his  head. 

“You  say  I  come,”  he  repeated. 

Saltpeter  turned  and  ran  to  the  town, 
but  once  he  was  among  the  squat,  flat 
topped,  one  story  houses  he  forgot  his 
haste  and  turned  into  a  narrow  court  at 
the  back  of  the  pesthouse.  The  court  was 
empty,  and  without  any  hesitation  the 
halfwit  climbed  nimbly  to  the  flat  roof,  re¬ 
moved  a  wooden  hatch  and  dropped  down 
into  the  room.  In  one  corner,  behind  a 
small  pile  of  the  rocks  he  had  collected 
so  assiduously,  was  a  pile  of  blankets.  At 
times  he  slept  there.  Digging  under  the 
blankets  he  worked  out  three  big  leather 
cases,  such  as  were  used  in  shipping  black 
figs  from  Mexico.  He  rapidly  examined 
these,  one  after  another,  and  tied  rawhide 
around  them  as  a  further  security  from 
meddlers.  As  his  long  fingers  formed  the 
stout  knots  he  kept  his  head  twisted  so 
that  he  could  watch  the  small  window. 

Finally  Saltpeter  was  satisfied  with  his 
labor.  With  a  spring  he  caught  the  edge 
of  the  square  hole  in  the  roof  and  nimbly 
drew  himself  through  it  and  onto  the  roof. 
He  remained  flat  on  his  face  for  a  moment; 
then  replaced  the  hatch  and  peered  down 
into  the  court.  Finding  it  empty,  he 
dropped  to  the  ground.  His  business  as  a 
messenger  seem^  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Instead  of  hurrying  to  the  Great  Southern 
he  wandered  to  the  plaza  and  walked  among 
the  wagons,  chuckling  and  staring,  and 
often  getting  in  the  way.  The  wagon  boss 
soon  spied  him  and  violently  called  out: 

“Get  out  of  here!  Stay  out  .  .  .  Bill, 
throw  some  empties  into  the  light  covered 
wagon.  We’ll  fetch  some  water.  This 
stuff  from  the  wells  is  all  alkali.” 

'  Saltpeter  retreated  hastily  and  wandered 
through  the  town,  back  to  the  court  behind 
the  pesthouse.  Again  he  mounted  the  roof 
unnoticed  and  descended  into  the  unsavory 
chamber.  He  was  there  when  the  wagon 
came  along  and  halted  by  the  window 
while  the  driver  cursed  his  mules  for  be¬ 
coming  tangled  up.  He  was  out  and  off 
before  the  wagon  resumed  its  way  to  the 
plaza  with  water  splashing  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  barrels. 

Now  he  was  recalling  his  errand.  He 
hastened  back  to  the  Great  Southern  and, 
stealing  into  the  kitchen,  began  washing 
dishes.  Bell  found  him  there  and  cursed 
him  roundly.  Saltpeter  listened,  staring 
Stupidly.  Something  in  the  street  caught 
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his  attention.  He  pointed  and  cried: 

“New  men!  Many  men!  In  my  sleep 
men  were  killed.” 

Bell  gave  one  look  at  the  gay  cavalcade 
moving  by  the  kitchen  to  a  position  before 
the  open  bar;  then  he  was  hurrying  back 
to  the  gaming  room.  Dandy  Max  and 
Doc  Cranet  had  been  quick  to  sight  the 
newcomers,  who  were  Mexicans.  They 
were  a  picturesque  looking  parcel  of  ras¬ 
cals.  Their  short  jackets  were  laced  with 
silver  and  decorated  with  gold  braid. 
Silver  discs  tinkled  from  the  rims  of^their 
huge  hats.  Each  wore  a  sash  of  red,  and 
the  flaring  troi^rs  had  insertions  of  silver 
cloth.  There  were  some  twenty  of  them, 
and  as  they  halted  before  the  saloon,  quite 
filling  the  street,  they  faced  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  watched  the  housetops,  as  well 
as  the  people  in  the  street. 

Bell  snatched  up  an  apron  from  the 
bar  and  tied  it  around  his  waist. 
With  both  hands  under  the  apron, 
and  gripping  two  revolvers,  he  stepped  to 
the  door  and  stared  into  the  dark  face  of 
Black  Juan.  The  latter  flashed  his  white 
teeth  in  a  smile  and  said: 

“Your  man  told  you  I  was  coming.  Now 
I  will  talk.” 

“The  fool  told  me  nothing,”  said  Bell. 
“But  I’m  glad  you’re  here.  Why  do  you 
come  with  so  many  men.  The  men  here 
may  get  ugly.  You  should  have  come 
alone.” 

“They  will  not  get  ugly  with  Black 
Juan  and  his  men.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
all  the  gringos  in  Tucson,”  replied  the  out¬ 
laws’  new  leader.  He  jerked  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  to  indicate  a  small,  white 
haired  man  who  was  perched  like  a 
monkey  on  a  black  stallion.  “Behind  me 
rides  Old  Miguel,  who  taught  Murietta 
long  ago  in  California.  Beside  him  is  Jose, 
who  rode  at  the  right  hand  of  Claudio. 
Next  comes  the  man  who  killed  your 
Senor  Jack  Powers,  when  he  fled  to  Mex¬ 
ico.  Such  men  are  not  afraid  of  gringo 
sheep - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  third  man 
crying: 

“Yo  soy  Enrique!  (I  am  Enrique!)” 
Nodding  proudly  Juan  went  on: 

“Their  names  are  so  many  battle  calls. 
Each  man  is  picked,  senor.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  the  Tucson  rats.  They  followed 
Santo.  No  cowards  rode  with  him.  Now 
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they  follow  me.  I  will  come  inside  and 
drink  mescal  with  you  and  have  a  talk. 
Tell  your  men  to  make  no  trouble  with  my 
men.  My  men  know  only  one  thing:  to 
kill  with  gun  or  knife.” 

“A  damned  long  palaver  for  so  little 
said,”  grumbled  Bell.  “And"  please  re¬ 
member,  senor,  there  are  some  here  in 
Tucson,  who  fight  with  guns  and  knives, 
and  who  are  not  afraid.  But  come  in. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  unless  your  men 
start  it.  None  of  them  will  ride  clear  of 
the  town  if  they  start  a  fight.  I  can  hold 
my  friends  in  check  if  your  men  keep  the 
peace.” 

“They  will  be  quiet  as  lambs  if  left 
alone,”  assured  Black  Juan. 

He  swung  from  his  horse  and  fingered 
the  cord  which  held  a  small  silver  whistle 
suspended  from  his  neck.  Old  Miguel 
caught  his  glance  and  nodded.  Juan  faced 
about  and  entered  the  long  room  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Bell  into  the  private  room.  He 
halted  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  as 
he  beheld  Max  and  Cranet  at  the  table. 
Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  took 
a  seat.  He  filled  a  glass  with  mescal  and 
emptied  it  as  he  would  so  much  water. 
Resting  his  arms  on  the  table,  his  hands 
hanging  down  close  to  his  guns,  he  an¬ 
nounced: 

“I  come  to  trade.” 

Speaking  in  Spanish,  and  repeating  it 
in  English  for  the  benefit  of  his  two  part¬ 
ners,  Bell  asked: 

“What  have  you  to  trade?” 

Darting  his  fierce  gaze  around  the  table 
Black  Juan  softly  said: 

“Your  life  and  the  lives  of  your  two 
friends  for  the  return  of  the  gold  which 
has  been  taken  from  the  cache.” 

Bell  exploded  in  terrible  oaths.  When 
he  could  control  his  temper  he  interpreted 
for  his  companions,  and  added: 

“A  dirty  greaser  trick!” 

“He  as  much  as- says  he’s  been  to  the 
spot  where  Santo  hid  the  gold,”  said 
Cranet. 

“Si,  senor,"  quickly  spoke  up  Black 
Juan  to  show  he  understood  some  English. 

Bell’s  jaws  tightened  and  he  bored  his 
gaze  into  the  dark  face  and  endeavored  to 
guess  the  bandit’s  game. 

“You  talk  like  a  crazy  man.”  He  spoke 
slowly.  “How  can  you  know  where  the 
stuff  is?  If  you  knew,  you’d  have  taken 
it  and  returned  to  Sonora.” 


“I  have  found  two  cases.  There  were 
five,”  said  Juan  in  a  low  voice,  and  his 
black  eyes  lighted  with  deadly  fires. 

“He’s  a  damned  liar!”  cried  Dandy 
Max. 

Bell  gestured  for  the  gambler  to  keep 
quiet.  He  had  an  intuition  that  the  man 
was  not  playing  a  part.  Speaking  rapidly 
he  said: 

“He  isn’t  trying  to  run  a  bluff  on  us. 
There’d  be  no  sense  in  it.  Some  skunk 
has  stumbled  upon  it  and  taken  part,  or 
all  of  it.  That’s  why  he  comes  to  us.” 

To  Black  Juan  he  said: 

“If  you’d  found  all  you  would  not  have 
come  into  Tucson.  But  do  you  really  think 
we  would  have  left  any  of  it,  if  we  had 
come  upon  it?” 

Juan  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  vul¬ 
pine  features  of  Doc  Cranet,  the  avari¬ 
cious  face  of  Max,  and  into  the  reckless, 
predatory  eyes  of  Gringo  Bell,  and  found 
his  former  convictions  weakening  until 
they  were  less  than  suspicions.  He  struck 
his  fist  on  the  table. 

“Who  found  the  cache  and  took  three 
out  of  five?”  he  hissed. 

Saltpeter  startled  Bell  by  coming  out  of 
his  corner  to  tell  the  four  men: 

“Dead  men  in  the  night.  I  saw  them.” 

“Get  out  of  here,”  Bell  yelled  at  him 
in  a  burst  of  rage,  “or  I’ll  brain  you!” 

Cringing  and  backing  away,  his  long 
arms  raised  as  if  to  ward  off  blows.  Salt¬ 
peter  opened  the  door  and  darted  from  the 
room.  Bell  recovered  a  semblance  of  com¬ 
posure. 

“Some  scum  here  must  have  found  the 
cache,”  he  told  the  bandit  chief.  “He, 
or  they,  were  scared  away  before  they 
could  finish  the  job.  If  any  stuff  is  missing 
it  is  here  in  Tucson.  If  it  is  here,  we  will 
find  it  if  we  have  to  tear  down  every 
house.  Call  your  men  in  from  the  street 
The  bar  is  free  to  them.  This  must  be 
talked  about.” 

Black  Juan  stepped  to  the  door  and 
blew  twice  on  his  whistle.  Old  Migud 
came  through  the  big  room  and  up  to  his 
leader.  Juan  gave  his  orders,  and  Miguel 
returned  to  post  a  horse  guard  while  the 
men  entered  and  drank.  Standing  beside 
Black  Juan,  and  resting  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  Gringo  Bell  called  out  for  all  to 
hear: 

“These  men  are  my  friends.  Remem¬ 
ber  that.  The  bar  is  free  to  them.” 
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Then  the  four  conspirators  sat  down 
at  the  table.  The  talk  became  gen¬ 
eral,  Bell  acting  as  interpreter.  The 
latter  discovered  that  his  guest  understood 
English  better  than  he  would  have  them 
know.  The  Americans  urged  that  the  gold 
be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety.  Black 
Juan  told  them  it  had  been  shifted  to  an¬ 
other  hiding  place  and  was  quite  safe.  He 
was  urged  to  reveal  the  new  hiding  place 
as  an  evidence  of  faith  in  his  new  brothers. 
He  smiled  blandly  and  refused  to  do  as 
asked  until  the  missing  gold  was  recovered. 
Bell’s  argument  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  never  be  content  with  three  fifths 
of  the  treasure,  had  they  had  a  chance  to 
take  all,  had  its  weight  with  the  bandit. 
He  countered  with  the  reminder  that  some 
thief  had  done  that  very  inexplicable 
thing — taken  part  when  he  could  have 
taken  all. 

“But  he  was  scared  away  by  your  riding 
up  the  valley,  or  by  someone  coming  down 
the  valley  from  the  town,”  reasoned  Bell. 
Half  believing  he  was  being  tricked,  he 
added,  “Send  one  of  your  own  men  to 
bring  back  a  handful  of  the  gold  plates 
so  that  my  friends  may  believe  you  know 
where  it  is  hidden.” 

Black  Juan  considered  this  proposal  for 
half  a  minute,  then  threw  up  his  head  and 
itplied: 

“Very  good.  But  none  of  us  will  leave 
this  room  until  he  returns.  No  one  but 
us  and  he  shall  know  about  this  business. 
1  will  send  my  prince  of  fighters.  Prince 
with  lasso,  knife,  or  gun.” 

He  stepped  to  the  door  and  the  moment 
it  opened  every  member  of  his  band  was 
being  him. 

“Miguel!”  he  called. 

Joaquin  Murietta’s  right  hand  man 
came  to  the  doorway. 

“Ko  soy  Enrique!”  jealously  shouted  the 
dayer  of  Jack  Powers,  the  .American 
buidit. 

“And  a  very  brave  and  gallant  En¬ 
rique,”  cried  Black  Juan.  “But  I  must 
have  you  here.”  He  whispered  briefly  to 
Old  Miguel,  who  bowed,  went  into  the 
'dreet  and  then  mounted  his  black  stallion 
a^  galloped  away,  his  cloak  whipping  be¬ 
hind  him. 

Back  at  the  table  again  Gringo  Bell  be- 
8an  an  inquiry  in  which  all  were  con¬ 
cerned:  the  alleged  presence  of  Wolf 
Meagher  in  Tucson.  For  the  first  time 
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during  the  interview,  Black  Juan  displayed 
uneasiness. 

“Senor  Meagher  must  be  in  Sonora,” 
he  said. 

“That’s  foolish  talk.  Black  Juan.  Santo 
sent  word  he  was  coming  here.  Santo  was 
killed  in  the  court  back  of  this  place.  Only 
Meagher  could  have  done  it.  He  is  here,” 
said  Bell.  “VVe  want  to  know  what  he 
looks  like?” 

“Quien  sabel  He  is  nowhere.  Then  he 
swoops  down.  He  is  gone,  and  we  buried 
a  comrade.  Some  Americano  killed 
Santo.” 

“That  is  not  true,  unless  the  American 
was  Meagher,”  earnestly  insisted  Bell. 
“.And  none  of  my  countrymen  knew  Santo 
was  coming.  He  was  bringing  the  secret 
we  all  wanted  to  learn.  We  would  have 
defended  him  to  the  last  man  if  we  had 
had  the  chance.  He  was  killed  in  the  court 
while  we  three  were  inside,  waiting  for  him 
to  arrive.  Who  but  Wolf  Meagher  could 
take  a  fight  to  Santo?  Santo  fired  first 
and  was  shot  through  the  heart  and  his 
slayer  pushed  him  half  through  the  little 
window  in  the  big  room.” 

Convinced  against  his  will.  Black  Juan 
whispered: 

“It  is  bad,  my  friends.  V’ery  bad.  Our 
first  work  is  to  find  him.  If  he  is  here, 
who  sent  him?  The  Americano  was  an 
old  man.  He  came  from  the  far  north.” 

“Senor  Grainger’s  people  hired  Meagher 
to  look  him  up,”  said  Bell.  “It  must  be 
so.  Santo  made  a  mistake  when  he  killed 
the  old  man.” 

“The  old  man  started  to  fight.  Like  an 
old  gray  rat  that  is  in  a  corner,  he  showed 
his  teeth.  He  had  to  die.  If  we  had 
known  about  Meagher,  it  might  have  been 
handled  different.  Meagher  is  the  devil.” 

“What  are  you  two  talking  about 
Meagher?”  suspiciously  asked  Dandy 
Wax. 

“That  he’s  a  bad  hombre.  Senor  Juan 
and  I  believe  he  must  be  found  and  rubbed 
out  before  we  go  ahead  with  anything 
else.” 

“Then  let  him  turn  his  Mexicans  loose 
to  search  the  town.” 

Bell  grinned  sardonically. 

“How  will  they  go  about  it?”  he  asked. 
“Hold  up  every  man  and  ask  him  if  he’s 
Wolf  Meagher?” 

“We  know  all  the  folks  who  stay  here. 
Kill  every  strange  man,”  said  Max. 
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“That  won’t  do.  By  this  time  Meagher  “All  your  talk  is  in  a  circle.  Gets  you 
may  be  disguised  as  a  Mexican  woman,  nowhere.  I’m  more  interested  in  that  old 
or  a  friendly  Apache,  for  all  we  know.”  coot  who  rode  to  fetch  back  some  proof  of 
“I’m  beginning  to  think  there  ain’t  any  the  hidden  gold.  The  cache  must  be  a 
such  cuss,”  said  Max.  “Every  time  one  hell  of  a  ways  off  to  take  so  long  for  a 
of  the  boys  disappears  and  we  learn  he  man  on  a  prime  horse  to  be  gone  all  this 
is  in  some  prison,  we  set  it  down  as  Wolf  time.” 

Meagher's  work.  We’re  like  a  parcel  of  Bell  repeated  this  to  Black  Juan.  With- 
children,  scaring  ourselves  by  crying  out  a  word  the  latter  rose  and  stepped 
‘Boo!’  If  there  is  any  Wolf  Meagher  he  to  the  door, 
can  be  wiped  out  like  any  other  human.”  “Enrique!”  he  called. 

“That’s  true,  but  it’s  a  man’s  job,”  said  “To  soy  Enrique!”  proudly  shouted 
Bell.  “It’s  all  clear  to  me —  as  I’ve  told  that  individual.  And  he  quit  a  monte 
Juan  and  you  boys.  Grainger  was  an  game  and  swaggered  up  to  his  chief, 
educated  old  cuss.  Highfaluting  in  his  “Ride  fast  and  learn  why  Old  Miguel 
talk.  Man  of  importance.  His  people  is  gone  so  long,”  the  leader  ordered.  Turn- 
got  word  to  Fort  Yuma.  Meagher  was  ing  back  to  the  three  Americans  he  proudly 
put  on  the  trail.  Santo’s  the  answer,  explained,  “That  man  loves  killing  above  ' 
There  may  be  other  answers.”  women,  or  gold.” 

Black  Juan,  catching  bits  of  this  talk, 

drank  mescal  and  waited.  After  Max  had  A  H.\LF  hour  passed  before  a  gallop- 
again  urged  a  close  search  for  Meagher,  ing  horse  recklessly  passed  through 

Bell  asked  the  Mexican  if  he  would  turn  1  \.  the  narrow  streets  and  came  to  a 
his  men  loose  to  comb  the  town.  Juan  halt  before  the  Great  Southern.  The  four 
promptly  said:  in  the  private  room  sensed  an  unusual 

“Si.  If  you  will  send  twenty  of  your  quiet  in  the  gaming  hall.  Black  Juan 

Americano  friends  along  with  them  so  jumped  to  the  door  and  opened  it  as  En- 
there  will  be  no  fighting  with  the  towns-  rique  was  about  to  rap. 
people.  If  we  do  that,  it  would  be  well  “Speak!  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 
to  offer  ten  thousand  dollars  for  Senor  cried  Black  Juan.  “You  breathe  hard,  but 
Meagher’s  head.”  your  horse,  not  you,  has  been  running.” 

“That  would  set  the  boys  to  killing  Enrique,  puffing  from  excitement,  spoke 
every  man  they  didn’t  know,”  said  Bell,  briefly  and  mopped  the  sweat  from  his 
He  stared  gloomily  at  the  dingy  wall.  face.  Black  Juan  staggered  back  and 
He  was  confronted  by  the  old  problem,  rested  a  hand  on  the  table,  his  dark  fea- 

Who  of  the  hunters  would  know  when  he  tures  reflecting  amazement  and  a  great 

sighted  the  quarry?  In  desperation  he  fear.  It  was  Bell  who  told  Max  and 
told  Black  Juan;  Cranet  what  Enrique  had  said. 

“Meagher  must  have  come  up  from  “Hell’s  to  pay!”  he  wrathfully  began. 
Sonora  close  to  your  chief.  The  two  must  “Miguel’s  dead.  Killed  by  a  knife.  Dead 
have  arrived  at  the  same  time.  They  were  with  his  knife  in  his  fist  and  cloak  wound 
in  the  court  at  the  same  moment.  He  around  his  left  arm.” 
could  not  have  been  suspected  by  Santo.  Cranet  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the 
Think!  Try  to  remember  any  man  south  effect  of  the  startling  news.  Smashing  a 
of  the  line  whom  you  met  and  who  was  fist  on  the  table,  he  cried: 
not  one  of  you.  Say  someone  pretending  damned  lie!  A  rotten  game  to  cover 

to  be  a  prospector,  or  a  man  outside  Amer-  up  their  stealing  of  the  whole  pot!” 
ican  law,  like  Jack  Powers  of  the  old  days.  “If  they  have  the  gold,”  Bell  said 
A  mule  skinner,  a  hunter,  anything.”  angrily,  “why  should  they  bother  with  us? 

Black  Juan  worried  his  brows,  but  all  in  The  old  man  was  killed  in  a  knife  fight 

vain.  He  shook  his  head  and  said:  Two  men  are  bringing  him  in  on  his  horse. 

“There  was  no  one  but  people  we  have  That  will  be  sound  proof  no  one  is  playing 

known  and  trusted  for  years.  There  was  a  game  on  us.” 

no  one  with  us  who  was  not  one  of  us,  “Senor  Meagher!”  gasp)ed  Black  Juan, 
before  Santo  came  north  alone.”  “Yes,”  admitted  Dandy  Max.  “We 

Dandy  Max  gave  the  thought  a  differ-  must  believe  that.” 
ent  trend  by  irritably  interrupting. 
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“You’re  ready  to  help,  Don  Juan?” 

“We  will  do  what  we  can,”  agreed  the 
Sonoran,  but  there  was  no  fire  in  his 
voice. 

A  babel  of  voices  reached  the  small 
room.  Bell  stepped  to  the  door  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  It  was  the  arrival  of  Old 
Miguel,  taking  his  last  ride,  dead  from  a 
knife  thrust.  While  the  big  room  emptied 
itself  into  the  street  one  of  Black  Juan’s 
men  came  to  him  and  whispered  a  few 
words.  The  bandit  chief’s  big  black  eyes 
widened  and  glared  glassily.  He  leaned 
wearily  against  the  wall  and  muttered  in- 
audibly. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  cried 
Bell. 

“The  last  of  the  gold  has  been  taken 
from  the  new  cache!  Miguel’s  killed! 
Someone  must  have  trailed  him  there  and 
struck  when  he  was  coming  back.” 

CHAPTER  III 

YO  SOY  MEAGHER  I 

Black  JUAN’S  announcement  came 
as  a  thunderclap.  The  fortune  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  had 
been  whittled  away  until  nothing  was  left. 
When  Bell  could  conquer  his  wild  rage  he 
hurriedly  gave  orders  to  Doc  Cranet  and 
Dandy  Max,  and  the  three  separated  to 
pass  among  the  excited  and  curious  citi- 
KDs  and  sp>eak  to  a  man  here,  and  one 
there,  being  careful  to  select  only  those 
whose  loyalty  could  be  depended  upon. 

Returning  to  Black  Juan,  and  speaking 
softly,  Bell  told  him: 

“From  the  first,  you  and  Santo  have  had 
every  chance.  From  the  first  you  have 
spoiled  everything.  Your  only  chance  to 
get  back  the  gold  is  to  join  with  us  and 
search  the  town.  I  know  the  people  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  do,  also  the  town.  You  must 
take  orders  from  me  till  the  stuff  is  found.” 

The  Mexican  bowed  his  head  in  acqui¬ 
escence.  Old  Miguel’s  tragic  fate  rested 
heavily  upon  him.  He  addressed  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  directed  them  to  do  as  Senor 
Bell  should  order.  Bell  took  complete 
charge  and  sent  Cranet  with  a  body  of 
men  to  search  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
and  he  ordered  Max  to  do  similar  work 
on  the  east  side.  He,  himself,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Black  Juan,  would  comb  the 
south  side.  .Ml  forces  were  to  converge 


and  work  to  the  north.  He  requested 
Black  Juan  to  send  two  horsemen  up  the 
ninety  mile  desert  road  toward  the  Gila. 
These  men,  if  the  quarry  were  sighted, 
were  instructed  to  take  the  thief  alive  un¬ 
less  it  be  known  he  had  the  gold  with  him. 
In  the  latter  event  the  gold  was  to  be 
buried  with  the  man  and  one  man  was  to 
remain  on  guard  while  the  other  brought 
the  news  to  Tucson.  If  the  thief  was 
sighted,  but  at  a  distance,  one  man  was  to 
return  with  the  news  while  the  other  was 
to  follow. 

“Send  two  horsemen  at  top  speed  down 
the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,”  he  continued. 
“They  are  not  to  attempt  any  search  until 
they  are  well  down  the  valley.  Then  they 
are  to  turn  and  work  back  toward  the 
town.  If  our  thief  who  kills  is  discovered, 
one  rider  is  to  return  here  as  fast  as 
horseflesh  will  bring  him.  The  other  is  to 
keep  watch  on  the  thief.  He  must  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  be  killed.  Everyone  begin 
'work.” 

Now  that  Bell  had  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  shock  of  Miguel’s  death  and  the 
loss  of  the  gold  he  regained  something  of 
his  usual  optimism.  The  gold  at  least 
was  out  of  the  ground.  It  no  longer  was 
a  Mexican  secret.  And  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  even  Wolf  Meagher  could 
have  gotten  beyond  reach,  provided  he 
was  taking  the  treasure  with  him. 

“He’ll  never  try  to  move  it  away  from 
Tucson,”  Bell  hurriedly  told  Black  Juan. 
“It’s  here,  somewhere  in  Tucson.  Have 
the  rest  of  your  men  split  up  and  go  with 
the  different  bands  of  searchers.” 

The  combing  process  was  at  once  com¬ 
menced. 

•  As  Bell  was  leaving  the  Great  Southern, 
Saltpeter  ran  to  him  and  clawed  at  his 
arm,  and  shrilly  warned: 

“Men  will  be  killed!  I  saw  them  killed 
while  I  slept!” 

“Go  back  to  washing  dishes  before  you 
are  killed,”  ordered  Bell. 

Saltpeter  bobbed  his  head  rapidly,  but 
instead  of  obeying  he  wandered  through 
the  town,  grinning  and  waving  his  arms  as 
if  finding  much  pleasure  in  the  e.xcitement. 
At  times  he  walked  with  a  peculiar 
shuffling  step,  his  head  bowed  low  so  that 
his  long  hair  fell  over  his  face,  and  roughs 
hooted  at  him  and  dubbed  him  the 
“dancin’  Injun”. 

Men  with  bloody  records,  who  did  not 
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belong  to  Bell’s  clan,  stood  on  street  cor¬ 
ners,  their  belts  bristling  with  weapons, 
and  scowled  truculently.  But  Bell  was 
carrying  no  fight  to  them  this  night.  On 
beholding  such  he  loudly  announced  that 
a  search  was  being  made  for  a  common 
foe;  for  one  who  struck  secretly,  and  who 
was  a  stranger  in  Tucson. 

A  rare  confusion  was  caused  as  the 
searchers  began  to  enter  the  houses  with¬ 
out  the  ceremony  of  knocking.  With  a 
drawn  gun  a  bewhiskered  ruffian  would 
burst  open  the  door  of  an  dobe  house  and 
hurriedly  tear  hangings  aside,  kick  over 
the  poor  furniture  and  scatter  the  bedding. 
Every  box,  or  other  receptacle,  large 
enough  to  contain  gold  or  a  man,  was 
roughly  inspected.  If  a  box,  or  a  barrel, 
it  was  perforated  with  a  bullet  or  two, 
and  then  examined.  This  procedure  caused 
bitter  wailing  among  the  Mexican  women. 
Their  men  offered  no  resistance,  for  their 
fear  of  Black  Juan  was  great. 

The  Mexican  bandit  was  disturbed 
by  the  riotous  uproar  and  insisted 
to  Bell  that  the  search  should  have 
been  made  with  more  secrecy. 

“\ye’ve  no  time  for  sneak  work,”  Bell 
told  him.  “You  and  Santo  have  tried 
your  way  and  lost  out  at  every  turn  of 
the  card.  We  must  learn  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  if  the  man  is  here.  Satisfied 
that  he  is  not  we  must  throw  out  a  wide 
circle  of  horsemen  to  cut  off  his  escape  to 
the  Gila,  New  Mexico,  or  Mexico.  I’ll 
uproot  this  damned  place  until  satisfied 
the  gold  is,  or  isn’t,  here.” 

Shrugging  his  shoulders  Black  Juan 
asked: 

“If  we  find  it,  how  long  can  we  keep  it 
with  every  man  in  Tucson  clawing  at  it? 
Hundreds  of  gringos  are  waiting  for  us  to 
uncover  it.  Then  a  rush,  fighting,  dead 
men,  and  someone  else  will  have  it.” 

“Gringo  Bell’s  my  name.  I’ll  handle 
the  gringos,”  was  the  curt  reply.  “You 
look  after  your  countrymen.  You’ve  jnis- 
handled  this  whole  business  as  a  game 
was  never  bungled  before.” 

A  shot  from  the  pesthouse  window  threw 
dirt  on  the  speaker’s  feet.  With  an  ani¬ 
mal  howl  Bell  began  emptying  a  gun 
through  the  narrow  window.  Then  he  was 
yelling: 

“By  God!  We’ve  nailed  himl  He’s  in 
the  smallpox  house  1” 


Black  Juan  noticed  that  the  door  was 
fastened  with  a  chain.  With  a  slow  smile 
he  said: 

“Come  back  out  of  range.  He  is  bottled 
up,  amigo.  But  we  must  be  careful.” 

Those  in  the  street  around  them  fled  in 
panic.  Black  Juan  pressed  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  house  and  edged  along  until 
he  could  thrust  in  a  gun  and  fire  down  at 
the  floor.  Bell  took  his  cue  and  duplicated 
the  maneuver,  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  window.  The  interior  of  the 
small  room  was  criss-crossed  by  streams  of 
lead,  and  was  filled  with  acrid  powder 
smoke.  Volunteers  began  to  venture  for¬ 
ward  and  shoot  through  the  opening.  Bell 
gestured  for  these  excited  ones  to  desist. 
As  the  firing  droppied  he  cried: 

“There’s  nothing  alive  in  there  after 
that  rain  of  lead.  Some  of  you  rip  the 
chain  clear  and  kick  in  the  door.  If  alive, 
he  can’t  get  out.” 

The  news  traveled  rapidly  through  the 
town  that  the  prey  had  been  run  to  earth; 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  pesthouse; 
that  he  had  the  gold  there,  an  immense 
amount  of  it.  Before  the  chain  could  be 
removed  the  street  was  packed  with  ex¬ 
cited  humanity.  All  adjacent  roofs  were 
thickly  covered. 

“Be  ready  1”  shouted  Bell.  The  door 
swung  inward  and  was  checked  by  some 
obstacle. 

With  cocked  gun  in  hand  Bell  pushed  a 
Mexican  aside  and  peered  closely  into  the 
smoky  apartment.  His  eyes  dilated  as  he 
stared  at  the  floor.  He  called  to  Black 
Juan: 

“Man  in  there.  On  the  floor.  I  can 
see  his  legs.  His  body  holds  the  door 
.from  opening  full  width.” 

It  was  a  clearer  view  of  the  man’s  legs 
that  caused  the  Mexican  to  desist.  The 
high  heeled  boots  and  big  spurs,  the  flar¬ 
ing  trousers,  with  insertions  of  silver  cloth, 
were  like  his  own.  He  wiped  the  nervous 
sweat  from  his  forehead  and  told  Bell: 

“It  is  Jose  Messea,  one  of  my  young 
men,  one  of  the  bravest!” 

He  could  in  all  truth  have  added  that 
Messea,  de^ite  his  youth,  was  as  promis- 
ing'a  cutthroat  as  ever  rode  under  a  black 
banner. 

Bell  swore  furiously  and  shouted: 

“Great  Southern  men  this  way! 
Crooked  work!”  To  Black  Juan  he  add^, 
“You’ll  explain  how  one  of  your  own  men 
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could  have  done  this  without  your  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

The  bandit  chief  was  astounded  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  he  was  angrily  de¬ 
nying. 

“He  did  not  do  itl  He  would  never 
trick  me.  His  older  brother  is  one  of  my 
righthand  men.  And  why  is  he  on  the 
floor,  behind  the  door,  if  he  isn’t  dead?  If 
dead,  who  killed  him?  Stand  back!  Give 
us  more  room!” 

Bell’s  adherents  faced  the  excited  mob 
and  with  a  threatening  display  of  weapons 
prevented  a  rush  upon  the  house.  Black 
Juan  stood  in  the  doorway  and  glared 
down  at  the  big  spurs.  Outside  the  human 
pack  was  sounding  its  hunting  call  of: 

“Gold!  Gold!  A  room  filled  with  gold” 

“Yank  him  out  and  close  that  door,” 
panted  Bell.  He  wheeled  to  face  the 
frenzied  mob  with  his  two  guns  raised 
shoulder  high.  The  men  in  front  shrieked 
in  terror  and  begged  him  not  to  shoot. 
They  insisted  the  pressure  behind,  and  not 
their  desire,  was  forcing  them  onward. 
Bell’s  men  reached  over  the  front  row  and 
tapped  heads  indiscriminately  with  the 
baurels  of  their  heavy  guns. 

“I’m  shooting  at  you  back  there  if  you 
don’t  stop  this  damned  crowding,”  raged 
Bell.  He  flourished  his  weapons  at  the 
center  of  the  crowd.  There  was  a  mighty 
heaving  of  shoulders  and  a  determined  ef¬ 
fort  to  back  away.  Fifteen  feet  of  space 
was  gained.  Ordering  his  men  to  com¬ 
mence  firing  into  the  heart  of  the  mob  if 
it  pressed  forward  again.  Bell  turned  to 
Black  Juan  and  motioned  for  him  to  pass 
through  the  doorway.  The  bandit  did  so 
and  stumbled  over  Saltpeter’s  collection 
of  rocks.  Recovering  his  balance  he 
dragged  the  inanimate  figure  from  behind 
the  door  and  through  the  doorway. 

“They’ve  found  a  dead  man.  They’ve 
found  a  dead  greaser!”  yelled  an  onlooker. 

Again  there  began  an  irresistible  ad¬ 
vance,  which  was  only  checked  by  Bell’s 
heavy  guns  aiming  at  the  center  of  the 
aowd.  He  began  to  count: 

“One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .” 

None  waited  for  the  fatal  three  to  be 
spoken.  Like  a  spent  wave  the  dense 
throng  drew  back  again. 

Without  turning  his  head  Bell  barked: 

“Is  it  there?” 

“Nothing  but  worthless  rocks.  But 
look  here,  amigo.” 


Bell  half  turned  and  darted  a  glance 
at  the  dead  man.  Jose  Messea  was  dead, 
but  his  two  guns  were  fully  loaded.  He 
had  died  from  a  knife  thrust,  even  as  Old 
Miguel  had  died.  The  dead  right  hand 
was  convulsively  clutching  a  bowie  knife. 
Obviously  he  had  not  been  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  but  had  endeavored  to  make  a  fight. 

Black  Juan  continued,  saying: 

“Young  Messea!  With  the  heart  of  a 
lion!  A  master  with  the  knife.  And  he’s 
dead.”  He  whistled  and  two  of  his  men 
worked  through  the  press  to  his  side.  He 
ordered  them  to  pick  up  the  dead  man  and 
to  carry  him  away.  Then  turning  on  Bell, 
his  dark  face  filled  with  rage,  he  asked: 

“Has  my  friend  anything  to  tell  about 
this?” 

Bell  licked  his  dry  lips  and  glanced 
around  apprehensively. 

“Meagher!”  he  whispered.  “It  was 
Meagher  who  fired  the  shot  from  the  win¬ 
dow.  He  did  it  to  hold  us  here,  forcing 
this  door,  while  he  escaped.” 

“Someone  fired  a  shot  into  the  dirt  at 
our  feet.  But  when  and  why  did  my  brave 
Messea  enter  this  place?  Did  he  follow 
someone  there?  How  did  he  get  in  there? 
Through  the  window,  of  course.  But  why 
was  he  not  seen  going  through  the  win¬ 
dow?” 

“Devil  answer  if  he  can.  I  can’t,”  said 
Bell.  “Your  man  got  inside.  He  found 
someone  who  drew  a  knife.  They  fought. 
You  and  I  will  go  inside.” 

By  THIS  time  enough  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  and  American  desperadoes  had 
arrived  to  form  a  cordon  around 
the  end  of  the  house.  The  two  leaders 
entered  the  room.  With  his  foot  Bell 
moved  some  of  the  rock  rubbish  about. 
Then  he  thrust  his  head  through  the  win¬ 
dow  and  noted  the  angle  of  the  shot  which 
had  struck  close  to  his  feet.  He  was  greatly 
puzzled.  He  was  sure  no  one  had  stood 
at  the  window  in  firing  the  shot.  Yet  the 
angle  was  so  sharp  that  a  man  must  have 
stood  at  the  window,  or  be  high  on  the 
wall.  The  latter  was  an  impossibility.  He 
called  Black  Juan’s  attention  to  the  mys¬ 
tery.  The  Mexican  sighted  along  his 
finger,  and  then  glanced  ^hind  him.  The 
room  was  low,  in  common  with  all  Tuc¬ 
son  houses.  Juan  swept  his  gaze  to  the 
ceiling,  and  his  eyes  lighted  with  discovery. 
He  touched  Bell’s  arm  and  pointed  to  the 
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square  hole,  covered  by  a  hatch.  Stepping 
on  the  rock  pile  he  reached  up  a  gun  and 
pushed  the  hatch  to  one  side.  With  a 
^ring  he  caught  the  edge  of  the  opening 
and  easily  drew  himself  halfway  through 
the  hole. 

He  hung  thus,  supported  by  his  elbows, 
and  glanced  about.  Then  he  exclaimed 
sharply  and  dropped  back  to  the  floor. 
Bell  demanded  an  explanation.  Juan  held 
out  his  open  palm. 

“It  was  there  on  the  roof!”  he  cried. 

Bell  stared  dully  at  the  small  plate  of 
almost  pure  gold.  When  he  could  recover 
his  wits  he  suspiciously  said: 

“Sure  you  didn’t  take  it  from  your 
pockets.” 

“With  my  pockets  in  this  room,  and  my 
head,  shoulders  and  arms  out  of  the 
room?”  jeered  Black  Juan.  “Have  you 
lost  your  wits?  Who  are  we  hunting? 
Who  has  stolen  the  gold?  Who  fired  the 
shot  through  the  window  to  make  us  halt 
and  collect  all  the  people  here  while  he 
got  away?  Who,  first  of  all,  killed  my 
poor  friend,  who  saw  him  enter  here  and 
followed  him?  Meagher.  He  leaned 
down  through  that  hole,  after  killing  brave 
Messea,  and  fired  through  the  window 
into  the  dirt.  Then  he  covered  the  open¬ 
ing  and  dropped  down  into  that  court. 
Everyone  was  crazy  about  the  gold  in  this 
place.  Even  now  he  may  be  on  the  edge 
of  the  crowd,  laughing  at  us.” 

“You’re  right,”  whispered  Bell.  And 
the  sweat  he  wiped  from  his  face  was  not 
entirely  caused  by  the  heat.  “Let’s  get 
out  of  here.  If  this  keeps  up  I’ll  believe 
he’s  the  Devil  himself,  and  no  human 
man.” 

“I  said  he  was  the  Devil,”  muttered 
Black  Juan.  “No  man  could  have  killed 
Santo,  after  letting  him  have  the  first 
shot.”  He  stepped  back  and  took  hold  of 
the  door  to  close  it.  Bell  crossed  the 
threshold,  but  the  Mexican  paused  to 
glance  behind  the  door,  now  that  the  light 
was  streaming  down  through  the  open 
hatch  and  flooding  the  dirt  floor.  Bell 
wheeled  on  hearing  the  low  exclamation  and 
stepped  back  and  closed  the  door.  Black 
Juan  stooped  and  picked  a  second  plate 
of  gold.  Bell  gaped  in  amazement  and 
told  Juan: 

“It  doesn’t  make  sense.  The  treasure 
never  was  here.  You  people  hid  it  in  a 
different  place  down  the  valley.  Meagher 


found  it  and  removed  it,  but  he  never 
fetched  it  into  Tucson  and  placed  it  in 
this  pesthouse.” 

“Open  the  door.  The  people  mustn’t 
know^  what  we  found.  They  would  be 
storming  the  place.  The  town  is  so  excited 
we  can  do  no  more  hunting.  I  will  keep  my 
horsemen  circling  the  town.  We  will  go 
back  and  drink  and  try  to  think.” 

Bell  threw  the  door  open  and  left  it 
thus  so  that  all  Tucson  might  enter  at 
will. 

“There  is  nothing  here  but  some  worth¬ 
less  rock,”  he  told  the  curious  mob.  “Re¬ 
member  that  people  died  in  there  of  small¬ 
pox.” 

After  he  started  for  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  Black  Juan  was  sending  more 
horsemen  to  the  outskirts,  the  rough  citi¬ 
zenry  crowded  into  the  loathsome  place, 
lured  by  their  lust  for  gold.  Not  until 
a  dozen  had  entered  and  had  emerged 
empty  handed  did  reason  return  to  the 
populace.  A  touch  of  comedy  was  given 
the  scene  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Salt¬ 
peter.  Like  a  madman  he  elbowed  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and  seized  the  door 
and  shut  it,  and  stood  before  it,  his  arms 
outstretched  to  bar  further  entrance.  The 
disheveled  hair  and  rolling  eyes,  the  long, 
thin  face,  and  flapping  cast  off  garments, 
evoked  shouts  of  laughter.  Panting  heavily, 
the  halfwit  placed  the  chain  over  the  staple 
and  drove  in  a  wedge  of  iron.  Then  he 
passed  around  to  the  window  and  peered 
in.  His  gradual  return  to  complacence 
after  these  maneuvers  caused  more  mirth 
and  merriment,  and  much  rough  badinage. 
It  provided  a  grotesque  anticlimax  to  the 
treasure  hunt,  and  served  to  relax  the  gen¬ 
eral  tension. 

Ignoring  the  jeering  queries  he  trotted 
away  to  the  plaza.  Again  he  became 
curious  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wagons  and  would  have  crawled  into 
one,  if  the  wagon  boss  had  not  caught  him 
by  the  shoulder  and  violently  yanked  him 
back.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  the  boss 
led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  plaza  and  talked 
vehemently.  But  Saltpeter  was  used  to 
kicks  and  cuffs.  Once  he  realized  the 
plaza  was  closed  to  him  he  trotted  off  into 
the  mesquite  and  did  not  pause  until  he 
came  to  the  brush  shelter  of  a  friendly 
Apache.  Here  was  a  man  who  treated 
him  with  all  honor.  He  brought  out  an 
olla  of  water  and  some  dried  figs  and  the 
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two  talked  with  few  words  and  many  signs. 

When  Saltj)eter  returned  to  the  town  the 
streets  were  back  to  normal.  All  the  re¬ 
sorts  were  wide  open  for  a  lively  night. 
Black  Juan’s  men  were  free  with  their 
money.  Guitars  and  fiddles  made  the  eve¬ 
ning  hideous.  Drunken  men  stumbled 
about  in  the  dust  and  filth,  fell  over 
broken  bake  ovens,  and  dragged  them¬ 
selves  into  broken  corrals  to  sleep  until 
the  hot  southern  sun  should  arouse  them 
to  a  day  of  misery. 

The  Great  Southern  was  doing  a 
capacity  business,  as  Black  Juan 
and  his  men  were  quartered  there 
and  were  plentifully  supplied  with  gold. 
Their  presence  attracted  gamblers  from 
other  resorts.  Saltpeter  entered  the 
crowded  room  and  began  his  usual  round 
of  the  tables.  The  Mexicans  were  not 
used  to  his  inquisitiveness,  and  they  glared 
-hotly  when  he  picked  up  gold  coins,  or 
chips,  and  examined  them  curiously. 
Cranet  cursed  hjm  for  bringing  bad  luck. 
Bell,  already  irritated  to  the  point  of  mur¬ 
der,  came  up  behind  him  and  struck  him 
a  tremendous  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head 
and  sent  him  sprawling  to  the  floor. 

“Go  and  wash  dishes,  or  I’ll  kill  you!” 
he  thundered. 

Saltpeter,  remaining  on  all  fours,  shrilly 
cried: 

“Men  will  be  killed.  I  shall  see  them 
killed  while  I  sleep.” 

Bell  menaced  him.  His  anger  became 
homicidal  again  when  those  at  the  near¬ 
by  tables  laughed  at  the  halfwit’s  gro¬ 
tesque  behavior.  Instead  of  making  for 
the  cookroom  he  crawled  among  the  tables. 
Bell  strode  after  him,  endeavoring  to  kick 
him.  Black  Juan,  playing  monte,  glanced 
down  at  the  groveling  creature  and  said 
to  Bell: 

“You  have  not  trained  your  men  as  I 
have  trained  mine.” 

“That  isn’t  a  man,”  growled  Bell.  He 
drew  back  his  foot,  thinking  he  had  his 
victim  cornered.  “Y^ou  see  men  killed 
when  you  sleep,  eh?  Maybe  you’ll,  see 
one  killed  while  you’re  awake.” 

With  a  shrill  scream  Saltpeter  crawled 
nnder  the  table,  and  in  doing  so,  upset 
Black  Juan.  As  the  Mexican  bandit 
crashed  to  the  floor  his  short  jacket  flapped 
open  and  a  dozen  small  gold  bars  cascaded 
to  the  floor. 


Bell  stared  dumbfounded.  Black  Juan 
came  to  his  knees  and  glared  wildly  at  the 
golden  bars.  Bell  gripped  him  by  the 
shoulder  as  if  assisting  him  to  get  on  his 
feet.  But  the  grip  bit  deep  into  the 
muscles  as,  lowering  his  head,  he  mur¬ 
mured: 

“I  want  to  talk  with  you  in  my  room, 
senor.  If  one  of  your  men  makes  a  move, 
you  die!  ...  Cranet,  pick  up  this  small 
change  our  friend  has  dropped,  and  bring 
it  to  my  room.” 

The  Mexicans  were  scattered  among  the 
different  tables.  Only  a  few  saw  what  had 
happened,  and  suspected  Bell  was  doing 
no  more  than  assist  a  man  to  his  feet. 
Perhaps  one  was  uneasy,  for  he  cried,  “Fo 
soy  Enrique!”  and  rose  from  his  chair 
several  tables  away.  He  beheld  his  leader 
standing  beside  the  American.  He  saw 
the  two  walk  away,  arm  in  arm.  Don 
Juan  was  wearing  his  silver  whistle.  One 
arm  was  free.  If  anything  were  irregular 
he  could  give  the  signal  for  his  men  to 
rally.  With  a  grunt  Enrique  dropped  back 
on  his  stool  and  played  the  top  layout  to 
win.  Dandy  Max  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  occurred,  yet  he  knew  something  was 
amiss.  As  Bell  passed  his  table  he  lifted 
his  brows  questioningly. 

“See  that  no  one  disturbs  us,”  said  Bell. 

Cranet  had  the  gold  concealed  under 
his  coat  as  he  followed  his  leader. 

Without  exchanging  a  word  the  three 
men  entered  the  private  room.  Bell 
pointed  to  a  chair  and  told  the  Mexican 
to  be  seated.  Then  he  reached  forward 
and  plucked  the  gun  and  knife  from  the 
red  sash,  murmuring: 

“Too  hot  to  wear  weapons  .  .  .  Cranet, 
put  that  stuff  on  the  table  and  stand  by 
the  door  to  keep  everyone  out.” 

“That  means  Max  as  well  as  the^ 
others?” 

“I  said  everyone  .  .  .  Black  Juan,  where 
did  you  get  this  gold?” 

“Dios  sabet”  He  appeared  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  cowered.  He  had  no  fear  of  Bell, 
but  he  was  sensing  the  supernatural  in  the 
inexplicable  appearance  of  the  gold. 
“Santo  killed  him,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice 
and  without  lifting  his  gaze  from  the 
table.  “He  was  an  old  man;  but  Santo 
always  killed.”  It  was  a  soliloquy.  “It  is 
black  magic.” 

“Where  did  you  get  this  Aztec  gold?” 
harshly  demanded  Bell.  He  gripped  the 
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edge  of  the  table  with  both  hands,  and 
leaned  forward,  his  eyes  lurid  with  suspi¬ 
cion  and  anger. 

Black  Juan  slowly  threw  back  his  short 
jacket  and  replied: 

“I  have  no  place  to  carry  it.  It  is 
heavy.  I  was  knocked  to  the  floor.  It 
fell  on  the  floor.  It  is  heavy.  It  was  not 
in  my  clothes  when  I  sat  down.  Where 
did  it  come  from?  It  is  devil  magic.” 

“It  came  out  of  your  clothes  when  that 
idiot  knocked  you  to  the  floor.  There 
was  one  of  your  men  dead  in  the  pest- 
house.  Two  pieces,  like  these,  were  found 
there.” 

“Senor  Bell,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your 
big  guns,  nor  your  big  hands.  I  am  afraid 
of  the  unknown,”  the  Mexican  replied. 
His  bearing  was  returning  to  dignity.  “I 
am  asking  myself  if  the  dead  came  back 
to  place  a  curse  ufxin  me.  I  am  asking 
myself  if  a  man  can  be  haunted  by  ghost 
gold.” 

Bell  laughed  grimly. 

“That  was  no  ghost  gold,  my  friend. 
The  whole  business  has  been  very  queer. 
You  have  lost  all  the  gold,  and  yet  you 
have  these  bars.  I’m  wondering  where 
the  rest  of  it  is.  What  trick  are  you  play¬ 
ing  on  me?” 

“The  same  trick  Old  Miguel  played 
when  he  rode  out  and  got  himself  killed  by 
someone’s  knife.  Old  Miguel  was  a  prince 
with  a  knife.  He  had  it  gripped  in  his 
hand.  He  had  had  a  chance  to  defend 
himself.  Yet  he  was  killed.  I  am  trick¬ 
ing  you,  senor,  just  as  young  Messea  did, 
when  he  got  himself  killed  in  the  pest- 
house.”  Black  Juan  spoke  with  great  bit¬ 
terness.  As  Bell  pondered  over  his  words, 
he  added,  “How  their  ghosts  must  be 
laughing  to  think  how  they  fooled  the 
gringo!" 

“Gold  turns  up  when  you  and  your 
friends  make  a  move,”  doggedly  insisted 
Bell.  Yet  he  was  uneasy  in  his  mind  when 
he  recalled  the  two  Mexicans  so  mysteri¬ 
ously  killed. 

“I  reckon  you’re  on  the  wrong  trail. 
Bell,”  spoke  up  Doc  Cranet  from  the 
door,  “if  the  greasers  have  the  gold,  why 
are  they  sticking  around  Tucson?  Why 
ain’t  they  riding  south  to  the  Sonora  line. 
This  gold  on  the  floor  just  happened.  How 
the  devil  it  happened  I  can’t  say.  But  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that 
poor  simpleton  collecting  worthless  rocks 


is  connected  with  it  as  to  think  Don  Juan 
knows  anything  about  it.  Saltpeter  was 
crawling  on  the  floor  when  the  gold  ap¬ 
peared.  That  pesthouse  is  his  storeroom 
for  rubbish.  A  bar  was  found  there. 
Where  could  Don  Juan  carry  the  gold  on 
his  person?  It  had  to  be  in  a  pocket. 
What  pockets  has  he  in  his  jacket?” 

BELL’S  eyes  flickered.  He  leaned 
across  the  table  and  threw  back 
the  lapels  of  the  short  jacket.  The 
garment  contained  no  inside  pockets.  He 
gestured  for  Juan  to  stand.  The  latter 
obeyed  and  removed  his  jacket  and  tossed 
it  on  the  table.  Bell  ignored  it  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  man’s  shirt  and  broad  sash. 
Walking  around  the  table  he  studied  the 
man’s  trousers,  tight  over  the  hips  and 
flaring  at  the  ankles. 

Slumping  into  his  chair  he  growled: 

“I  am  stumped.  Take  your  gun  and 
knife.  It’s  too  damned  mysterious  for  me 
to  think  out.” 

“Don  Santo’s  death  was  mysterious. 
It’s  never  been  thought  out.  Nor  old 
Miguel’s.  Nor  young  Messea’s,”  said 
Black  Juan.  “It  all  happens  because  the 
old  man  was  killed.  He  was  very  old. 
His  hair  was  white.  He  was  not  strong. 
There  was  no  need  to  kill  him.  Santo  was 
a  fool.  Now  I’m  beginning  to  be  afraid. 
Who  killed  Santo?  iQiiien  sabe?  Who 
found  and  removed  most  of  the  gold  from 
the  first  cache?  Who  found  the  new  cache 
and  removed  the  gold?  Who  killed 
Messea?  Who  fired  the  plunging  shot 
from  the  little  house,  which  made  us  stop 
and  stay  there,  searching?  How  does  this 
gold  come  on  the  floor  when  I  lose  my 
balance  and  fall  over?” 

“He  talks  straight,  chief,”  spoke  up 
Cranet.  “There’s  some  big  game  neither 
he,  nor  you,  have  tumbled  to.  Max  thinks 
the  same.  Something  mighty  queer  is 
going  on  in  Tucson  these  days.” 

“Shut  up!  I  want  to  think.”  Bell 
bowed  his  head  in  his  hands  and  concen-.- 
trated  on  each  unusual,  unexplained  event, 
beginning  with  the  death  of  Santo  in  the 
court.  At  last  he  lifted  his  head,  his  face 
bleak  with  doubt  and  fear.  To  Black 
Juan  he  said: 

“Pick  up  your  weapons  .  .  .  Cranet, 
fetch  Saltpeter.” 

“The  crazy  one,”  murmured  Black  Juan. 
Bell  made  no  reply.  He  helped  him- 
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seif  to  a  big  drink  of  whisky  and  tapped 
his  fingers  on  the  table  and  kept  his  gaze 
fixed  on  the  door.  When  he  heard  steps 
be  amazed  the  Mexican  by  pulling  a  gun 
and  dropping  it  in  his  lap.  The  door 
opened  and  Cranet,  alone,  entered. 

“The  idiot  is  off,  mooning  around  some- 
wheres,”  he  reported. 

“Tell  Max  to  take  several  of  the  boys 
and  round  him  up  and  fetch  him  here.” 

“Do  you  want  me  here  any  longer?” 
asked  the  Mexican. 

“No.  But  stay  in  the  big  room  and 
be  ready?” 

“Be  ready  for  what?” 

“That  I  don’t  know,  bvt  it  will  be  some¬ 
thing  big,  I’m  thinking.” 

Black  Juan  passed  out  with  Cranet  and 
returned  to  the  tables.  The  Mexican 
spoke  to  two  of  his  men,  who  left  the 
saloon  shortly  after  Max  and  several  des¬ 
peradoes  departed  on  their  hunt  for  the 
halfwit.  After  an  hour  of  futile  searching 
Max  and  his  helpers  returned.  As  they 
were  entering  the  Great  Southern  they 
noticed  two  horsemen  at  the  head  of  an 
intersecting  street.  Max  glanced  at  them 
Aarply  and  remarked: 

“The  Mexicans  are  riding  somewhere.” 
But  after  he  had  entered  the  big  room 
the  Me.xicans  came  to  the  front  of  the 
building,  bringing  all  the  horses  with  them. 

A  shrill  whistle  was  the  signal  for  Black 
Juan  to  rise  from  his  game  and  run  to  the 
door.  From  their  various  positions  in  the 
big  room  the  other  Sonoran  bandits  ran 
to  the  street  and  leaped  into  the  saddle. 

Bell  burst  from  his  private  room  and 
tan  to  the  door,  and  cried: 

“What  are  you  doing,  Don  Juan? 

,  There’s  a  man  to  be  found.  He  knows 
rtat  we  would  know.  Dismount.” 
“Enrique!”  shouted  Black  Juan. 

“Fo  joy  Enrique!”  shouted  the  killer. 
“There  is  your  man!”  And  with  a 
theatrical  gesture  Black  Juan  pointed  to 
Gringo  Bell. 

The  latter  was  a  second  slow  to  suspect 
danger.  He  was  outside  the  door,  and, 
as  if  bewildered,  he  paused  a  fatal  mo- 
nent  to  gape  at  Black  Juan  before  be- 
pnning  his  retreat.  Cranet  screamed  a 
*arning  and  pulled  a  gun  just  as  Enrique 
burled  his  heavy  knife.  The  streaking 
blade  caught  Bell  in  the  neck,  and  as  the 
American  clawed  at  his  throat  and  sank 
to  his  knees,  dying,  Cranet  fired  and  killed 
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a  mounted  man,  but  not  Enrique.  He  was 
promptly  shot  down  in  turn  by  Black 
Juan. 

Pandemonium  raged  inside  the  big  room 
as  the  men  endeavored  to  escape  from  the 
building  without  using  the  main  entrance. 
Pistols  crackled  along  the  column,  the 
Mexicans  shooting  over  the  sidewalk  bar 
at  the  milling  throng  inside.  Dandy  Max, 
staggering  from  a  mortal  wound,  gained 
the  doorway  and  leaned  against  the  jamb 
and  shot  two  Mexicans  before  he  suc¬ 
cumbed. 

“Kill  all  the  gringos/  Yo  soy  Enrique!” 
came  the  well  known  battle  cry. 

In  the  great  confusion  none  had  eyes  for 
the  flat  roof,  and  none  saw  that  grotesque 
face  peering  down.  None  sensed  his  pres¬ 
ence  until  he  dropped  and  knocked  a 
Mexican  from  the  saddle  and  mounted  the 
prancing  animal.  He  first  attracted  gen¬ 
eral  attention  when  he  wheeled  the  horse 
about  and  spurred  up  the  street  which  led 
to  the  old  stage  road  across  the  ninety 
mile  desert.  Bullets  whistled  by  him,  but 
his  appearance  and  sudden  theft  of  the 
horse  befuddled  the  Mexicans  for  a  bit. 
Black  Juan  was  the  first  to  react.  Leap¬ 
ing  his  horse  away  from  the  front  of  the 
saloon,  he  whistled  shrilly  for  his  men  to 
follow  him. 

The  saloon  erupted  and  the  night  was 
filled  with  hideous  threats.  The  citizens 
were  amazed  to  find  the  Mexicans  had 
ridden  north. 

“It’s  a  game!”  shouted  a  new  leader. 
“They’ll  swing  to  the  south.  Into  the 
mesquite  to  head  ’em  off!” 

Meanwhile  the  pursuit  was  tak¬ 
ing  orderly  form.  Far  ahead  in 
the  moonlight  rode  the  hunted. 
In  a  pounding  string  the  Mexicans  gave 
chase.  Enrique,  shouting  his  name,  left 
his  position  in  the  line  and  rapidly  took 
the  lead.  Black  Juan  rode  next  and  after 
him  came  Messea’s  brother.  The  three, 
riding  close,  drew  away  from  the  main 
body.  At  intervals  Black  Juan  sounded 
his  whistle  for  those  behind  to  increase 
their  pace. 

Enrique,  only  knowing  men  had  been 
killed  and  another  was  to  be  caught  and 
exterminated,  allowed  his  chief  range 
alongside  so  that  he  might  shout. 

“What  does  it  all  mean?  Why  did  you 
tell  me  to  kill  the  gringo?*' 
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Everybody’s 


“He  cheated  us  from  the  start.  He 
dared  to  place  hands  on  me,”  snarled 
Black  Juan. 

“What  man  are  we  chasing  now?” 

“The  man  who  stole  our  gold.  Can  you 
see  him?” 

Enrique  pointed  to  a  bobbing  dot  under 
a  full,  white  moon.  He  cried: 

“We  will  catch  him  and  burn  the  truth 
out  of  him.  Faster!  faster!  Give  me 
orders  to  go  ahead  and  use  my  lasso.” 

“Ride  your  best,  Enrique!  Take  him 
alive  if  you  can.  He  is  worth  much  gold 
alive.” 

Enrique’s  horse  forged  ahead.  The 
fugitive  glanced  back  occasionally  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  the  pursuit  was  faring.  At  last 
he  discovered  that  one  man  rode  well  ahead 
of  his  mates.  Several  miles  from  town, 
Enrique  had  greatly  increased  his  lead  and 
was  cutting  down  the  distance  between 
him  and  his  quarry.  The  fugitive  spurred 
his  mount  into  the  mesquite  dotted  waste¬ 
land.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
pursuer’s  big  stallion  did  likewise  and 
raced  along  a  parallel  course.  Enrique 
shouted  in  triumph  as  he  rapidly  drew 
abreast  of  his  man  and  took  a  short  dia¬ 
gonal  to  come  up  with  him,  that  failing, 
to  drive  him  back  into  the  road.  Then 
he  was  reining  in  as  he  beheld  a  motion¬ 
less  figure  ahead.  The  man  was  actually 
waiting  for  him.  Enrique  dropped  the 
coiled  lasso  over  the  horn  and  drew  a 
gun.  What  was  gold  after  all?  The  band 
took  much  gold.  Here  was  one  worth 
killing,  and  "the  old  lust  to  slay  filled  the 
bandit’s  veins  with  fire.  A  clump  of 
greasewood  was  between  him  and  his  vic¬ 
tim.  He  bent  low  and  walked  his  horse 
close  to  the  greasewood.  Then  he  drove 
home  the  spurs  and  was  streaking  around 
it,  screaming: 

“To  soy  Enrique!” 

From  the  motionless  horsemen  came  a 
mighty  voice,  announcing: 

“Fo  soy  Wolf  Meagher!” 

Enrique  felt  a  strange  chill,  yet  his 
heart  was  ever  high.  Furiously  spurring 
his  half  mad  mount,  he  commenced  firing. 
The  arm  of  Meagher  rose  and  fell  and 
Enrique  swayed  heavily. 

“Yo  soy - ” 

But  the  rest  was  choked  by  a  bubbling 
cry,  and  the  big  stallion  bolted  on  to  the 
west,  leaving  his  dead  master  stretched 
on  the  gravelly  soil. 


The  main  body  of  the  bandits  kept  to 
the  road.  Black  Juan  shrewdly  antici¬ 
pated  Meagher’s  return  to  the  highway. 
Scouts,  sent  out  to  learn  how  Enrique  was 
faring,  came  upon  the  stark  figure  and 
after  identifying  it  turned  and  raced  madly 
to  report  to  their  chief.  Meagher’s  mount 
was  a  lather  of  foam  and  the  rider  spurred 
him  no  longer,  for  he  knew  the  chase 
might  be  a  long  one,  extending  even  to  the 
big  bend  of  the  Gila.  He,  too,  yearned  for 
the  road,  but  not  until  his  steed  had  re¬ 
covered  his  wind.  So  he  kept  to  the  waste¬ 
land,  keeping  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
road.  Toward  morning  he  halted  and 
allowed  his  horse  to  rest.  He  fancied  he 
could  hear  Black  Juan’s  whistle  and  the 
faint  cries  of  men  scouting  to  locate  him. 
In  the  early  dawn  none  would  have  rec¬ 
ognised  him  as  Saltpeter,  the  halfwit 
The  long  hair  was  brushed  back  from  the 
thin  face.  The  vacuous  expression  of  the 
eyes  had  vanished,  and  the  thin  lips  were 
tightly  drawn  and  no  longer  flabby. 

WHEN  the  rose  light  was  creeping 
above  the  Santa  Catalina  range, 
Meagher  examined  his  two  guns, 
mounted  and  rode  on  a  long  diagonal  to¬ 
ward  the  road.  The  Mexicans  had  sent 
scouts  far  up  the  road  and,  like  Meagher, 
had  allowed  their  animals  to  rest  until  day¬ 
light.  Smoke  from  a  morning  fire  told 
him  the  location  of  their  camp.  Dismount¬ 
ing  and  leading  his  horse,  he  worked  closer 
to  the  highway,  keeping  behind  a  screen 
of  scrubby,  ragged  growth.  Finally  he 
reached  a  position  where  he  could  see  the 
road  was  clear  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  south.  He  mounted  and  entered  the 
road,  lifting  his  horse  into  a  gallop. 

Inside  of  a  few  minutes  the  discovery 
howl  was  raised.  Meagher  held  on,  watch¬ 
ing  sharply  for  the  advance  scouts.  Pistob 
were  fired  far  down  the  road.  He  knew 
this  was  done  to  warn  the  scouts  he  was 
coming.  He  came  to  a  waterhole  and  dis¬ 
mounted,  allowing  his  horse  to  drink  a  bit 
When  he  took  to  the  saddle  he  had  to  fight 
his  horse  to  make  him  leave  the  water. 
Down  the  road  appeared  a  horseman.  The 
chase  was  on  again.  He  held  his  horse 
to  a  leisurely  gait  as  he  watched  for  more 
of  the  enemy  to  apprear.  Finally  they 
began  stringing  into  view.  The  man  in 
the  lead  was  spurring  and  quirting  bis 
horse  in  a  furious  effort  to  overtake  the 
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Wolf  Meagher 


Border  sleuth.  Meagher  knew  it  must  be 
Black  Juan. 

But  this  time  Wolf  Meagher  was  not 
running  away.  Far  up  the  road  were  two 
dots  coming  to  meet  him.  These  would 
be  the  scouts  sent  ahead  during  the  night. 
He  waited  calmly  until  Black  Juan  was 
within  long  range  of  a  .45,  and  faced 
about.  The  bandit  leader  commenced  fir- 
ing. 

With  a  last  glance  to  estimate  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  scouts  returning  from  the 
north,  Meagher  spurred  his  horse  on  to 
meet  Black  Juan.  The  latter  promptly 
quit  the  road  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the 
mesquite.  But  Meagher  knew  his  game 
and  watched  the  straggling  growth  sharply. 
He  stood  in  his  stirrups  and  detected  mo¬ 
tion  a  short  distance  from  the  road.  Men 
down  the  road  were  riding  at  top  speed, 
the  scouts,  returning  from  the  north,  were 
proceeding  more  cautiously.  Settling  him¬ 
self  in  the  saddle  Meagher  rode  out  to  find 
Black  Juan.  They  met  unexpectedly  in 
an  opening. 

Screaming  with  rage.  Black  Juan 
charged  recklessly,  shooting  as  he  came. 
Going  over  the  side  of  his  horse  like  an 
Apache,  Meagher  raced  to  meet  him.  They 
passed  each  other  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
feet.  Black  Juan  fired  and  wounded  the 
stallion.  Meagher  fired  twice,  rapidly,  and 
Black  Juan  fell  from  the  saddle  and  was 
dragged  by  his  horse  back  to  the  road. 
Meagher  dismounted  and  examined  his 
horse.  The  bullet  had  not  touched  a  bone. 
Mounting,  he  soon  was  back  in  the  road, 
which  was  clear  of  the  men  from  the  south. 
All  had  followed  their  leader’s  example 
and  had  taken  to  the  wasteland.  The  two 
men  up  the  road  were  to  be  reckoned  with, 
however.  Meagher  charged  them,  firing 
rapidly  and  with  deadly  skill.  He  hit  a 
horse,  and  the  rider  ran  into  the  mesquite. 
The  second  man  yelled  defiance  and  came 
on  and  was  shot  out  of  his  saddle.  With 
a  clear  road  before  him  the  Border  sleuth 
proceeded  leisurely  on  his  way. 

He  S.AW  no  signs  of  further  pursuit, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  band  was  broken 
«p.  At  El  Pecacho,  forty-five  miles  from 
Tucson,  he  met  an  outfit  bound  for  Tuc¬ 
son.  He  warned  them  of  the  Mexicans 
<lown  the  road  and  in  return  received  food 
lor  himself  and  feed  and  water  for  his 


horse.  A  few  hours  of  night  travel  brought 
him  to  the  Blue  Water  Wells,  where  he 
found  the  Government  outfit  in  camp. 
The  hard  faced  wagon  boss  grinned 
broadly  on  beholding  him.  He  said: 

“Knew  you’d  fetch  through,  or  I’d 
never  quit  down  there  ’n’  left  you  behind. 
Now  you  can  look  into  all  the  wagons 
without  being  manhandled.  Lawd!  how  it 
fooled  ’em.  How’s  luck?” 

“A  running  fight.  Enrique  and  Black 
Juan  and  one  or  two  others  have  passed 
out.  Bell  and  Cranet  were  dead  when  I 
made  a  jump  for  it.  Max  must  have  met 
the  same  finish.  The  Apache  brought  in 
what  was  left  of  that  stuff?” 

“It’s  in  the  wagon  with  the  rest.  I’ve 
nearly  laughed  my  head  off  every  time  I 
think  of  your  cute  trick  about  gittin’  the 
stuff  out  of  that  pesthouse  without  any 
one  guessing  the  truth.  Wagon  blocked 
the  view  of  the  winder,  an’  there  was  you 
inside  passing  the  stuff  out  right  into  the 
wagon  where  it  was  hid  by  the  water 
barrels.” 

“One  man  found  me  there.  We  fought 
with  knives.  That  was  my  most  uneasy 
time  in  Tucson.  But  if  all  the  scum  in 
Tucson  and  Sonora  were  wiped  out  it 
wouldn’t  make  up  for  poor  old  Grainger. 
Knew  his  folks  up  north.  They  were  good 
to  me  when  I  was  a  kid.  On  your  return 
trip  I  want  you  to  bring  down  and  deliver 
to  that  friendly  Apache  a  parcel  of  pres¬ 
ents  I’m  sending  him.  I  never  could  have 
got  the  stuff  if  he  hadn’t  spied  on  Santo 
right  after  he  killed  Grainger. 

“You'll  get  a  fine  present  for  lending  a 
hand,”  Wolf  Meagher  concluded. 

“I  had  orders  to  do  it.  Done  it  anyway, 
of  course,  to  help  Wolf  Meagher.  But  I 
was  under  orders.  I  reckon  I  don’t  want 
any  of  it.  There’s  kids  up  north  who 
will  need  it.” 

“.And  the  old  folks  were  kind  to  me 
when  I  was  kid.  I  am  taking  nothing,  but 
there  will  be  a  greaty  plenty  after  you 
have  been  paid,  and  the  Apache  is  taken 
care  of.  I  had  my  pay  in  playing  the  fool 
and  deceiving  Gringo  Bell.” 

“.And  wiping  out  quite  a  number  of  the 
cutthroats.” 

Wolf  Meagher’s  thin  lips  twisted  in  a 
reminiscent  smile,  but  his  eyes  were  gray 
flints  as  he  bowed  his  head,  and  said: 

“Yes,  I  was  well  paid.  Quite  a  number. 
A  goodly  number.  Yo  soy  Meagher!” 
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Wanted— A  Title 

A  Tense,  Short  Tale  of  the  City  News  Men 
By  Edward  Erd  Wallis 


The  newsroom  had  taken  on  an  air 
of  somnolence.  It  was  a  complete 
and  sudden  letdown  from  the  bustle 
and  buzz  of  the  preceding  hours 
with  their  rat-a-tat  of  typewriters,  bawling 
of  orders  and  calls  of  “copy!”,  telephones 
ringing  incessantly,  everything  that  goes 
into  the  making  of  an  edition.  Except  for 
a  report  or  two  from  district  men  check¬ 
ing  up  on  evening  paper  stories,  all  the 
stuff  was  in,  or  practically  so,  for  the 
“bulldog.”  It  was  one  of  those  occasional 
lulls  just  before  deadline  when  almost  any¬ 
thing,  or  nothing  at  all,  might  happen. 

Those  of  us  who  were  not  out  on  assign¬ 
ments  were  lolling  about  doing  nothing  in 
particular.  Three  or  four  of  the  boys  were 
off  in  a  corner  with  their  heads  together 
over  a  dictionary.  Carlson,  the  cub,  was 
up  front  having  a  worrisome  time  with  the 
city  editor.  Behind  me  Alan  Hurst,  the 
city’s  best  rewrite  man,  sat  slouched  in  his 
chair,  his  feet  up  on  the  back  of  mine.  His 
face  was  tilted  ceilingward  and  his  eyes 
were  closed.  A  lazy  curl  of  cigaret  smoke 
climbed  from  between  listless  fingers. 

“Say,  loafer,”  I  turned  and  addressed 
him.  “Why  don’t  you  do  your  sleeping 
at  home?  And  steer  those  hoofs  from 


my  clean  collar.  It’s  got  to  last  till 
Sunday.” 

“I  ain’t  sleepin’,  old  dear,”  he  said, 
neither  moving  nor  opening  his  eyes.  “I’m 
on  the  tail  of  an  idea,  (^t  a  short  story 
due  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  not  a 
hootin’  peep  from  the  Muse. 

“If  you  ever  start  fictionizing,  watch 
out  for  contracts.  They’ll  burn  you  up. 
Too  damn  restrictive,  I  mean.  The 
Modern  Tales  bunch  got  me  tied  up  for  one 
a  month,  no  misses.  Thank  God  this  is  my 
last.  So  as  you’re  no  help,  kindly  button 
your  nose,  kid,  and  run  along.” 

That  I  did.  Carlson  had  returned  to 
his  desk  and  I  wandered  over  to  chat  with 
him  when  one  of  the  phones  set  up  a 
■peremptory  jangling.  Resnick,  one  of  the 
deskmen,  took  the  call.  Tension.  Sus¬ 
pense.  We  all  stood  waiting,  sensing  soIn^ 
thing  big,  while  Resnick  listened.  Suddenly 
he  slewed  around  in  his  chair. 

“Come  on,  you  lazy  bums,”  he  yelld. 
“Gang  war’s  busted  loose  again.  It’s 
Haggerty  from  Fourth  and  Broad.  You, 
Alan,  come  off  the  horizontal  an’  take  him 
in  Number  One  Booth.  Lord!  Seven 
minutes.  Someone  call  composing.” 

Alan  was  in  the  booth  about  a  minute. 
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Be  came  out  smiling  and  dropped  behind 
the  nearest  desk. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  chief. 

“Nobody  hit,  was  there?”  Resnick 
added. 

Alan  was  hammering  away  at  a  machine. 
“Not  so  hot,”  he  called.  “Gangdom’s 
poorest  marksman.  Total  damage:  one 
plate  glass  window,  a  busted  ketchup 
bottle  behind  it  and  a  bunch  of  scared  cops 
up  an  alley.” 

“Make  that  your  lead,”  directed  the 
chief,  “an’  keep  writin’.  Five  minutes. 
How  was  that?  Gangdom’s  poorest  marks¬ 
man?  There’s  a  head  for  you,  Resnick. 
Make  it  a  streamer.” 

His  eyes  fell  on  me. 

“You,”  he  called.  “Get  down  and  give 
Haggerty  a  lift.” 

I  found  Haggerty  at  the  Fifth  District 
Stationhouse. 

“They  ain’t  nothin’  mofe  to  do,”  he 
said.  “It’s  all  washed  up.  The  cops  don’t 
know  nothin’.” 

I  “As  usual,”  I  remarked. 

“Yeah.  They  was  hell  a-poppin’  for  a 
■inute,  though.  A  guy  that  sees  it  tells 
■e  there  was  just  the  two  of  them  runnin’ 
down  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  They 
was  only  one  doin’  all  the  shootin’.  The 
other  was  too  busy  duckin’  and  draggin’ 
ifirt.  Want  to  see  the  busted  window?” 

ON  OUR  way  around  we  picked  up  a 
copy  of  the  bulldog,  stilt  damp  and 
sticky.  Across  the  top  of  the  front 
page  in  black,  blatant  type  they  had  stuck 
tk  head : 

GANGDOM’S  POOREST  MARKSM.AN! 

Alan  had  managed  to  get  through  a  half 
tthimn.  It  was  good  masterly  stuff  in 
file  of  the  hurry.  He  made  a  big  joke 
d  the  affair,  laughed  at  the  police  and 
hdded  the  gang  whose  member  with  a  gun 
hn  of  bullets  could  do  no  better  than 
draw  mock  blood  from  a  ketchup  bottle. 
“Hurst’s  all  wet  on  that  poor  marksman¬ 
s'  stuff,”  Haggerty  remarked.  “I  told 
hm  who  I  thought  it  was.  Damned  if 
I’d  want  him  shootin’  at  me  inside  of  a 
Wf  mile  circle.  It  was  just  a  break  that’s 
dl.  A  lucky  break  for  the  other  fellow.” 
“Is  there  a  lowdown  on  it?”  I  asked. 
“Sure  there  is,  but  I  don’t  know  how 
sWght  it  is.  I  get  it  from  the  Ueut,  see? 


And  he  gets  it  from  a  stoolie — I  don’t 
know  who — that  Sky  High  Gerber — ^you 
know  him,  one  tough  baby,  ain’t  he? — 
that  he’s  out  to  head  the  Blackie  Gang 
since  the  Old  Man  got  bumped  off.  See? 
They’s  another  guy,  either  it’s  Bat  Ear 
or  the  Parson,  t^t’s  after  it  too,  see?  It 
was  one  of  them  Sky  High  was  tryin’  to 
get.  You  got  to  make  allowances,  though. 
That’s  a  hell  of  a  dark  street  there.  An’ 
they  were  runnin’,  too,  an’  besides, 
none  of  them  ain’t  had  much  practice 
lately.” 

We  talked  a  little  longer.  Then  I  left 
Haggerty  and  went  back  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion  to  await  further  possible  develop¬ 
ments.  But  as  Haggerty  said,  it  was  all 
washed  up,  and  when  I  got  back  to  the 
office  they  were  finishing  work  on  the  last 
edition.  It  lacked  fifteen  minutes  to  quit¬ 
ting  time.  Alan  was  back  again  in  the 
identical  position  that  he  had  been  in  be¬ 
fore  the  excitement,  although,  now,  there 
was  a  smile  on  his  face  and  his  lips  were 
moving. 

Presently  he  straightened  up  in  his  chair 
and  looked  around  the  room,  saw  me  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  come  over. 

“In  a  hurry  to  get  home?”  he  asked. 

“Not  especially,”  I  answered,  though  I 
was.  I  had  been  up  all  day  and  was  tired. 

“Well,  listen.  I’ve  got  a  pip  of  a  story 
idea  here.  I’m  going  to  stick  all  night, 
if  I  have  to,  to  get  it  out.  Funny  how 
you’ll  get  all  stewed  up  over  a  thing  like 
this  and  then — bang!  You  get  an  idea 
from  nowhere,  like  that. 

“I’ve  got  everything  but  the  title.  I’ve 
always  been  lousy  on  titles.  It’s  got  to  be 
a  tricky  one.  You’re  good  on  that  sort  of 
stuff.  Gimme  a  lift  and  I’ll  buy  yqur 
dinners  for  a  week.  What  do  you  say?” 

“You  flatter  me,  O.  Henry,”  I  said. 
“Let’s  have  the  story.” 

Alan  slumped  back,  hooked  his  thumbs 
into  the  armholes  of  his  vest  and  began 
fingering  his  watch  chain.  His  eyes  were 
closed  again. 

“You  know  that  line  we  sprung  to¬ 
night,”  he  began,  “about  gangdom’s  poor¬ 
est  marksman.  That’s  the  whole  point  of 
the  thing.  That  and  Haggerty’s  lowdown. 
Here’s  the  way  it  goes: 

“Take  an  underworld  type,  like  Sky 
High  for  instance,  and  give  him  a  mania 
for  publicity.  Clips  everything  he  can 
find  in  the  papers  about  himself.  Keeps 
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Everybody’s 


a  scrapbook  and  all  that.  One  sheet  runs 
a  stick  or  two  about  him  being  a  crook 
and  he’s  flattered.  Another  rag  calls  him 
dangerous  and  he’s  tickled  to  death. 
.Anonymous  stuff,  you  see.  But  when  his 
name  does  appear,  like  when  he’s  pinched 
on  suspicion  or  something  like  that,  why, 
he  gets  the  kick  of  his  life.  Everything 
he  does  is  by  and  for  publicity.  He’s  a 
hound  for  it.  Because  of  it  he  climbs 
right  on  up  through  the  gang.  Do  you 
get  it?” 

I  nodded. 

“All  right.  Then  let’s  say  that  this 
Sky  High  and  another,  the  Parson,  are 
about  on  equal  terms  next  to  the  Old  Man 
in  authority.  The  Old  Man  is  bumped 
off  and  the  p>apers  take  it  to  mean  that 
someone  in  a  rival  gang  did  it.  But  Sky 
High  clips  the  story.  See?  It’s  the  big¬ 
gest  lineage  he  had  ever  gotten.” 

Alan  stopped  for  a  moment  and  medi¬ 
tated. 

“There’s  got  to  be  a  girl  in  it.  A  kind 
of  a  headstrong  wench.  It’s  a  toss-up  be¬ 
tween  Sky  High  and  the  Parson  as  to 
who’d  get  her.  She’s  a  vacillating  type* 
Leans  a  bit  to  the  Parson  until  after  the 
Old  Man’s  gone,  when  Sky  High  starts  in 
to  make  her  for  himself.  Of  course,  she 
knows  all  about  his  wen  for  publicity,  his 
scrapbook  and  so  forth.  And  she  discovers 
the  clipping  about  the  killing  of  the  Old 
Man. 

“  ‘You’ll  go  for  a  ride,’  she  says,  ‘if  they 
find  this  out.  Do  you  know  it?’ 

“‘WTiat  do  mean?  Ride?’  asks  Sky 
High.  ‘Who’s  goin’  to  do  it?’ 

“  ‘The  Parson  wouldn’t  mind.’ 

“  ‘And  you’ll  go  for  a  ride  first,  for 
squealin’.’ 

“Of  course  you  know  she  wouldn’t 
squeal.  But  Sky  High  figures  the  best 
way  to  get  the  girl  definitely  for  himself, 
get  the  Old  Man’s  job  and  clean  the  whole 
matter  up  is  to  start  his  campaign  against 
the  Parson  at  once. 

“How  does  it  sound  so  far?” 

“Good.  Fine,”  I  said,  and  I  meant  it. 

“They  go  for  a  walk  and  when  they  pass 
a  restaurant  where  he  knows  the  Parson  is 
he  sends  her  in  for  him.  She  wants  to 
know  what  for  and  why  he  doesn’t  go  in 
himself. 

“  ‘Nothin’  like  that,’  he  says.  ‘I’m 
makin’  up  a  laugh  for  the  papers.  Send 
him  out  and  keep  out  of  the  way.’ 


“When  she  goes  in  he  crosses  the  street 
Presently  the  Parson  comes  out  and  looks 
around  for  Sky  High,  expecting  to  find 
him  in  front  of  the  doorway.  And  as  he 
does,  Sky  High  lets  one  go  that  skims  his 
arm,  goes  through  the  window  and  knocks 
the  head  off  a  ketchup  bottle.  Like  to¬ 
night,  do  you  see? 

“The  Parson  digs  for  his  gun  but  brings 
his  hand  back  empty.  He  starts  on  a  run 
with  Sky  High  following  and  whanging 
away  all  around  him.  The  girl  has  taken  it 
all  in  from  the  doorway.  When  they  get 
together  later  she  wants  to  know  how 
come? 

“  ‘That’s  to  show  you  the  kind  of  a  tor¬ 
pedo  you’re  playin’  around  with,’  Sky 
High  explains  to  her.  ‘He  figgered  he  was 
goin’  to  get  it.  Why  didn’t  he  stand  and 
take  it?  Why?  Yellow,  that’s  why.  No 
guts.’ 

“  ‘Anyway,  I’ll  say  you’re  a  lousy  shot,’ 
she  answers.  ‘You’re  lucky  you  didn’t  get 
plugged.  Say,  by  the  way,  why  didn’t  he 
shoot  back?’ 

“  ‘Don’t  you  see?  I  wasn’t  tryin’  to 
get  him — this  time.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  I 
was  goin’  to  make  a  laugh  for  the  papers? 
Wait’ll  you  see  the  story  they  give  me: 

I 

NOTORIOUS  GANGSTER  RUNS 
AWAY! 

AFRAID  TO  STAND  AND  TAKE  IT! 

I 

“  ‘As  for  him  not  shootin’  back,  use  your 
head.  You  don’t  think  I’d  have  missed 
if  I  didn’t  know  he  wasn’t  heeled,  do  you? 
Dobie  and  Dip  lifted  his  gat  while  he  was 
eatin’.’ 

“Here  I’ll  have  to  work  in  some  heavy 
amorous  stuff,  I  guess.  Show  that  the 
girl  has  been  for  him  all  the  time,  just 
waiting  for  a  showdown.” 

ALAN  paused  a  moment  while  we 

/\  called  good  night  to  a  couple  of  the  \ 
1  V.  boys.  Work  was  done  and  they  ■ 
were  beginning  to  dribble  out.  ■ 

“Now  here’s  the  main  point  of  the  = 
story,”  he  continued  again.  “Get  it.  Sky  ij 
High  is  naturally  all  pepped  up,  waitii<| 
for  the  papers.  He  gets  them  and  discoven  | 
that  the  biggest  rag  in  town,  the  one  that  | 
has  been  giving  him  the  best  breaks,  has  | 
turned  the  joke  against  him.  Bold  type:  I 
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Wanted — A  Title 
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G.^’GD0M’S  poorest  MARKSMAN! 

“Here  he’s  been  thriving  on  the  congratu¬ 
latory  stuff  and  heroic  hooey  for  so  long. 
And  then  they  come  along  and  get  the 
wrong  angle,  misunderstand  his  motives, 
as  it  were,  and,  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
leave  him  wide  open  to  ridicule.  Can’t 
you  imagine  his  reaction?” 

“Why,  he’d  most  likely  go  and  pump 
his  initials  on  the  Parson’s  shirt  front,” 
I  hazarded,  “just  to  show  he  could  do 
it.” 

“Maybe  he  would,”  Alan  said  with  a 
noncommittal  smile. 

“Is  that  the  way  you’re  going  to  end 
it,”  I  asked. 

“No.  That’s  too  obvious.”  Alan  was 
dipping  his  first  sheet  into  the  typewriter. 
“Tve  got  a  better  one  than  that.  And 
that’s  all  I’m  going  to  tell  you.  You  won’t 
need  to  know  it  because  you’d  probably 
build  a  title  on  it  and  spoil  the  whole 
damn  thing.  If  you  want  to  see  how  it 
winds  up,  get  a  copy  of  next  month’s 
Modern  Tales” 

Carlson,  one  of  the  last  to  leave,  stopp)ed 
by  me  just  then  to  borrow  a  cigaret  and 
some  change  for  supf)er  or  breakfast  or 
whatever  it  is  a  newspaper  man  eats  at 
that  time  of  the  morning.  I  watched  him 
pass  down  the  room  and  through  the  door 
at  the  end  into  the  waiting  room,  known 
ia  newsroom  parlance  as  “the  gate.”  Alan 
was  thumping  away  with  noisy  concentra¬ 
tion.  I  was  settling  myself  for  some  serious 
thought  when  Carlson  returned.  He  walked 
over  to  Alan. 

“Hurst,  there’s  a  jane  to  see  you  at  the 
pte.” 

“Aw,  hell!  What  did  you  want  to  tell 
her  I  was  here  for?  Is  it  that  blonde? 
Do  I  know  her?” 

“No,  you  horse’s  neck,  she’s  a  high  yel¬ 
low  with  a  blue  beard.  How  do  I  know 
;  who  you  know?” 

Alan  jumped  from  his  chair  and  hur- 
:  ried  down  the  aisle  as  if  to  make  quick 
•fcpatch  of  the  matter. 

“I’m  not  dating  anything  tonight,”  he 
said. 

i  “Hey,  listen!”  Carlson  called  after  him. 
“It’s  nothing  like  that.  She  says  she  has 
t  something  hot  on  that  shooting.” 

'  Alan  stopped,  thought  a  second  and 
i|  continued  on. 
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“What  did  she  say  about  the  shooting?” 
I  asked  Carlson. 

“Nothin’.  She  wanted  to  see  the  one 
who  handled  the  story.  It’s  Hurst’s.  He’s 
entitled  to  whatever’s  in  it.  But  I  think 
it’s  just  another  nut.  Fidgety  and  lookin’ 
past  me  all  the  time  she  was  talking.” 

We  sat  there  and  waited  for  Alan. 
From  twelve  stories  below  came  the  dulled 
sounds  of  night  traffic.  Fire  bells  and 
the  rumble  of  the  apparatus.  Sirens  on 
the  river.  Locomotives  blowing  for  clear¬ 
ance.  The  drone  of  a  night  mail  plane 
coming  or  going.  Staccato  bursts  that 
always  give  me  the  jumps  and  turn  my 
thoughts  to  a  holdup  or  a  revolver^  duel 
only  to  find,. ten  times  out  of  ten,  that 
it  was  only  the  devilish  backfiring  of  some 
automobile. 

“That  guy  wants  to  get  his  carbon 
cleaned,”  Carlson  remarked. 

“Sounded  like  a  big  baby,  didn’t  it?” 
I  asked. 

And  that  started  me  thinking.  I  had 
heard  plenty  of  blowouts,  backfires,  rac¬ 
ing  motors  and  such  noises  often  enough 
from  the  street  below  and  none  had  ever 
seemed  as  clear  and  close  as  that  before. 
I  jumped  to  my  feet. 

“Hey,  Carlson!”  I  looked  at  him  and 
he  seemed  to  have  the  same  idea.  “That 
didn’t  come  from  the  street.  Something’s 
happened  in  the  building.” 

Together  we  ran  for  the  door  and  burst 
through.  Face  down,  across  the  waiting 
room  table  sprawled  the  body  of  the  city’s 
best  rewrite  man.  Pinned  to  his  back  with 
a  woman’s  hat  ornament  was  the  streamer 
head  of  the  bulldog: 

G.ANGDOM’S  POOREST  MARKSMAN! 

.And  on  it  was  written  in  red  ink  or 
crayon:  Boloney! 

The  huge  arched  window  of  the  room 
showed  how  it  had  been  done.  One,  only 
one,  of  the  small  panes  was  shattered. 
The  girl  had  stood  him  up  for  Sky  High 
to  pot  at  from  the  roof  of  the  building 
next  door. 

Later,  when  I  was  helping  to  get  Alan’s 
things  together,  I  looked  at  what  he  had 
in  the  typewriter.  He  had  not  quite  fin¬ 
ished  a  page.  At  the  top,  in  the  center, 
he  had  written,  for  temporary  purposes, 
I  suppose:  wanted — a  title. 
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A  Yarn  of  the  Fighting  Scout  Squadrons 
By  NEIL  T.  McMillan 


“Thank  you,  sir,” 

One  after  another,  like  pigeons  coming 
home  to  roost,  the  Camels  of  the  evening 
patrol  whistled  into  the  field,  leveled  out 
and  landed.  Their  pilots  climbed  from 
the  machines,  lit  cigarets  and  pulled  off 
the  heavy  flying  suits,  boots  and  mittens 
that  proclaimed  that  they  had  been  in  the 
coldness  of  three  miles  above  the  earth. 
Then  they  trooped  into  the  mess  hall  and 
gathered  around  the  bar  at  the  end  of  the 
room. 

“Well,  fellows,”  Lake  said,  “Rothweli 
got  another  Hun  today.” 

“All  by  himself?”  Simpson  inquired. 
“All  by  himself,”  Lake  nodded. 

“And  no  confirmation,  as  per  usual?” 
Mahoney  asked  pointedly. 

“No  confirmation,”  Lake  ageed. 

'“And  no  bullet  holes?”  Martin  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“No  bullet  holes,”  Lake  agreed  further. 
“He’s  a  liar,”  Little  Snodgrass  said  em¬ 
phatically. 

Rothweli  set  down  his  glass  and  walked 
“And  you’ve  never  picked  up  so  much  to  the  belligerent  little  pilot, 
as  a  bullet  hole  in  your  own  wings.  You’re  “I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what  did  you 
clever,  Rothweli.”  say?” 
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He  did  everything  in  the  world  to 
get  away  from  me.  He  twisted, 
he  zigzagged,  he  made  vertical 
banks  and  finally  he  half  rolled. 
I  half  rolled  right  after  him,  and  while  we 
were  both  on  our  backs  I  let  him  have  it. 
My  guns  hadn’t  rattled  more  than  ten 
seconds  before  down  he  went,  burning  like 
the  devil.” 

“Good,”  Rothweli ’s  twenty- two  year  old 
veteran  commander.  Captain  Lake,  mut¬ 
tered.  “Very  good  indeed.  But  where 
did  this  happen?” 

“About  thirty  miles  back  of  the  Hun 
lines.” 

“Too  far  away  for  anybody  to  confirm 
the  fight  from  the  ground.  Any  other  ships 
about?” 

“I  saw  none.” 

“’Fraid  then,  Rothweli,  that  you  won’t 
get  credit  for  your  Hun.  That  makes  your 
fifth  that  you  claim  that  you’ve  gotten  on 
lone  patrol  and  no  confirmation,  doesn’t 
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Nothing  to  Tell 


further, 
aid  em- 


“You  heard  me,”  Snodgrass  replied  and 
cBttinued  to  speak  slowly  as  if  weighing 
ach  word  carefully  before  uttering  it. 
“I’ve  been  on  this  particular  little  stretch 
of  front  for  three  months — which  means 
that  I  ’ve  seen  a  whole  lot  of  this  man’s 
far— and  I  say  that  any  bird  that  has 
been  out  only  ten  days  and  claims  that  he 
has  knocked  down  five  Huns  that  nobody 
ever  saw  is  a  damn  liar.” 

Rothwell  drew  back  his  arm  to  strike, 
but  it  was  caught  from  behind.  He  turned 
to  look  into  the  angry  eyes  of  Lake. 

“Go  to  your  quarters  and  don’t  come 
back  until  mess.” 

Rothwell  shook  his  arm  free  and  argued. 
“You  heard  him  call  me  a  liar,  didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,”  Lake  agreed.  “I  heard  him  call 
you  a  liar,  and  I’m  not  so  sure  but  that 
be’s  right.  Now  you  beat  it  to  your 
quarters  and  I  don’t  want  to  see  you  until 
mess.” 

Rothwell  turned  to  give  the  little  Snod- 
pass  a  look  that  he  meant  to  be  a  promise 
that  he  would  settle  with  him  later,  spun 
QD  his  heel  and  walked  out.  He  made  his 
alien  way  to  his  quarters  and  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  his  bunk.  To  salve  his  feel¬ 
ings,  he  wrote  a  lengthy  and  lurid  ac¬ 
count  of  his  flight  that  day  in  his  diary, 
adding  to  it  descriptions  of  his  fellow 
pilots  that  were  anything  but  complimen¬ 
tary. 

Feeling  somewhat  better,  he  entered  the 
mess  hall  at  mealtime  with  his  usual  blus¬ 
tering  manner  and  laughed  and  drank  with 
the  others,  who,  too,  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  any  hostility  they  may  have  felt 
eariier  in  the  evening.  When  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  squadron  had  pushed  back  his 
ihiir  and  had  lighted  a  cigaret.  Captain 
Lake  got  to  his  feet. 

“Rothwell,  tell  us  about  your  fight.” 
Rothwell  looked  up  in  surprise  and  hesi¬ 
tated.  Someone  tipped  his  chair  forward 
and  spilled  him  on  his  feet.  Hands  clapped. 
Cheers,  warmed  with  wine,  filled  the  room. 
Rothwell  looked  at  the  faces  around  him, 
hying  to  find  in  them  some  reason  for  the 
sudden  change  in  the  attitudes  of  their 
owners. 

“Go  on,  go  on.  Tell  us  about  it,”  Lake 
ttcouraged. 

So  Rothwell  launched  into  a  vivid  re- 
siewal  of  the  fight,  adding  more  and  more 
^ils  as  he  went  on.  He  was  interrupted 


repeatedly  by  cheers,  but  at  length  was 
able  to  conclude. 

“Then,  I  saw  smoke  start  from  his  ship. 
Then  he  burst  into  flames  and  turned  on 
his  back.  And  then  he  went  down.” 

He  returned  to  his  chair  in  a  roar  of 
applause.  Captain  Lake  got  to  his  feet 
and  waited  for  the  noise  to  subside. 

“It  looks,”  he  said  and  glanced  at  a  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  “as  if  we  have  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  fight  after  all.  I  have 
here  a  note  that  was  dropped  on  oui  air¬ 
drome  just  after  sunset  by  a  Fokker.  Shall 
I  read  it?” 

“Sure,  read  it.”  - 

“It  is  in  German  but  I  have  had  one  of 
our  men  translate  it.  The  translation  is. 

“One  of  your  gentlemen  this  afternoon 
shot  down  in  flames  one  of  my  best  aces  in 
single  combat  almost  directly  over  my  air¬ 
drome.  I  should  deem  it  a  great  pleasure 
to  meet  this  wonderful  fighter  of  yours 
over  the  lines  at  dawn  tomorrow.  Several 
of  my  gentlemen  will  be  with  me,  but  J  can 
assure  your  pilot  that  the  fight  will  be 
strictly  between  us  two. 

Baron  Von  Richtofen" 

The  note  and  the  name  shocked 
Rothwell  like  ice  water.  He  felt  the 
blood  drain  from  his  face,  his  hands, 
seemingly  his  whole  body,  and  leave  them 
trembling  and  cold.  The  ace  of  all  the 
German  aces  in  single  combat  .  .  .  Why, 
that  meant  death!  He  realized,  after  a 
moment,  that  all  eyes  were  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  smile.  Little  Snodgrass  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  got  to  his  feet. 

“Rothy,  I  apologize.  You  did  get  a 
Fokker  this  afternoon,  after  all,  didn’t 
you?” 

Rothwell  gazed  at  him  fixedly  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  saw  that  his  lips  were  ready  to  turn  up 
in  a  sneer  and  regained  his  composure. 

“Of  course,  I  did,”  he  replied  hotly. 

“I’m  sorry  I  called  you  a  liar,”  Snod¬ 
grass  concluded  and  sat  down. 

Lake  picked  up  his  glass,  raised  it  and 
shouted: 

“Bottoms  up  to  the  man  who’s  good 
enough  to  draw  a  personal  challenge  from 
the  Jolly  Baron.” 

They  all  drank,  draining  their  glasses  to 
the  last  drop. 

“Now  then,  Rothwell,”  Lake  said  as  he 
set  down  his  glass,  “you  had  better  hit  the 
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hay.  You’ll  need  your  head  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Won’t  do  to  get  tight  the  night  before 
you  meet  the  Baron.  Besides,  it  would  be 
awful  to  have  to  tell  Saint  Peter  that  you 
got  plastered  on  your  last  night  on  earth.” 

“Aw,  let  him  stay,”  Snoddy  broke  in. 
“Saint  Pete  won’t  care  when  he  finds  out 
he’s  an  aviator.” 

“Sure,  let  him  stay,”  Martin  added. 
“He’ll  probably  be  dead  tomorrow  night. 
Let  him  have  his  fun  tonight.” 

“All  right,”  Lake  agreed.  “Let  him  stay 
if  he  wants  to.  How  ’bout  it,  Rothwell, 
want  to  stay  and  get  soused?” 

Rothwell  looked  up  at  him  and  then  at 
the  circle  of  faces. 

“You  all  take  it  for  granted  that  I’ll  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge.” 

Lake  replied  instantly  in  a  voice  that 
rang  like  steel. 

“You’re  not  going  to  do  anything  else, 
are  you?  If  not,  your  request  for  a  trans¬ 
fer  will  be  approved.” 

Rothwell  again  looked  around  the  ring  of 
faces,  seeing  open  hostility  in  every  eye. 
He  rose  to  his  feet. 

“It’s  my  opinion  that  my  request  for  a 
transfer  would  be  mighty  welcome  to  all  of 
you.” 

“You  ain’t  so  dumb,”  Little  Snodgrass 
said  dryly. 

Rothwell  turned  to  Lake. 

“My  compliments  to  you,  sir,”  he  said 
with  all  of  the  sarcasm  he  could  command. 
“I’ll  fight  this  Dutchman  in  the  morning. 
In  the  meantime,  you,  and  the  whole 
bunch,  can  go  plumb  to  hell!” 

He  made  a  smart  right  face,  strode  to 
the  door  and  stepped  out.  He  took  three 
paces  into  the  dark  and  stopped  to  look  up 
at  the  stars.  Back  of  him  he  heard  a  muf¬ 
fled  voice  that  he  knew  was  Snodgrass’s 
imitating  his  own. 

“My  compliments  to  you,  sir.  Go  to 
hell!” 

A  gale  of  laughter  followed. 

Rothwell  clenched  his  fists,  set  his  jaw, 
shut  his  eyes  and  moaned.  He  stood  in 
tense  silence  for  a  moment,  then  relaxed 
suddenly  and  looked  up  at  the  stars  again. 
His  hands  spread  out  in  a  gesture  of  despair. 

“Aw,  well,  what  difference  does  it 
make?”  he  muttered.  “Nobody’ll  miss 
me 

He  would  be  killed.  He  was  certain  of 
that.  From  the  time  he  had  taken  a  train¬ 
ing  plane  off  the  ground  for  the  first  spin. 


he  had  felt  that  sooner  or  later  one  of  these 
frail,  man-made  birds  would  kill  him.  He 
had  only  wanted  to  go  as  far  as  possiWe, 
blaze  as  bright  a  path  as  he  could,  before 
he  should  take  that  final,  frightful  plunge 
toward  an  earth  that  would  rush  up  to 
crash  him.  Tomorrow  was  the  day  it  would 
happen  and  he  wouldn’t  be  missed.  He 
had  talked  too  much.  That  was  his  sin. 
Tomorrow,  at  dawn,  he  would  go  out  alone, 
in  body  and  spirit,  for  his  rendezvous  with 
Death. 

So  he  walked  to  his  quarters,  took  out 
his  diary,  wondered  what  a  man  would 
write  about  on  his  last  night  on  earth,  wrote 
nothing  and  went  to  bed.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  it  seemed  but  a  few  minutes,  an 
orderly  was  shaking  his  shoulder. 

“Time  for  the  dawn  patrol,  sir.” 

“Huh?  Oh!  all  right.  How’s  the  ceil¬ 
ing?” 

“Seems  to  be  good,  but  there  are  clouds, 
sir.” 

The  orderly  helped  him  into  his  flying 
clothes.  When  he  was  fully  dressed,  Roth¬ 
well  put  a  cigaret  in  his  mouth,  wondered 
at  the  steadiness  of  his  hand  and  leaned 
forward  to  take  advantage  of  the  flame 
that  the  orderly  had  struck  for  him. 

“Thanks,”  he  said.  “And  say,  Johnny, 
you  needn’t  bother  about  making  up  my 
bunk.  And  get  my  things  together,  reacfy 
for  shipment.  I  won’t  be  back.” 

He  took  an  immense  satisfaction  out  of 
the  startled  look  that  leapt  into  the  order¬ 
ly’s  eyes. 

“So  long,”  he  said  cheerfully  and  stepped 
out  the  door. 

He  was  six  paces  away,  when  the  door 
opened  and  the  orderly  called  after  him 
with  a  choke  in  his  voice: 

“Good-by,  sir.” 

The  eastern  sky  was  showing  a  faint 
gray  that  announced  that  his  last 
day  was  dawning.  The  ships  that 
were  to  form  the  dawn  patrol  were  already 
on  the  line,  squatting  in  the  darkness.  ^ 
walked  to  his  own  plane  and  climbed  in. 
“Petrol  on,  sir?”  a  mechanic  asked. 
“Petrol  on,”  Rothwell  replied. 

The  mechanic  primed  the  engine,  stepped 
back  and  called: 

“Contact,  sir?” 

“Contact,”  Rothwell  yelled  and  turned 
the  switch. 

The  mechanic  whirled  the  propeller,  the 
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slightly  and  saw  the  smoke  streaks  travel 
into  the  cockpit.  The  pilot  crumpled. 
The  Fokker  slid  off  on  one  wing  crazily, 
turned  over  and  ^un.  Rothwell  dove  and 
kicked  rudder  to  escape  the  leaden  hail 
that  was  beating  around  him. 

A  Fokker  on  his  tail  followed  him. 
Rothwell  went  into  another  vertical  bank. 
This  time  he  was  the  pursued.  This  time 
he  was  trying  to  keep  death  dealing  guns 
from  being  trained  upon  him.  He  was 
busier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life, 
but  even  then  he  looked  down  and  saw 
his  victim  end  his  plunge  in  a  straight  dive 
and  crash. 

He  had  won  his  fight,  but  these  comrades 
of  Richtofen’s  were  anything  but  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  he  had  called  them.  Rothwell  flew 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  odds  were  a 
hundred  to  one  against  him,  but  with  the 
anger  and  courage  of  the  outraged.  His 
steep  bank  was  costing  him  altitude,  but 
he  was  turning  in  a  shorter  circumference 
than  the  persistent  Fokker  on  his  tail. 
Soon  he  would  be  doing  the  chasing,  if 
only  the  others  would  leave  him  alone. 

Two  of  them  dove  together  and  shot  at 
him.  And  while  one  zoomed,  the  other 
dove.  Immediately  Rothwell  dove  after 
him,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  the  Hun  he 
had  been  about  to  chase  would  have  a  clear 
shot  at  his  tail.  The  Fokker  beneath  him 
pulled  up,  and,  ai  it  did,  Rothwell  pressed 
his  triggers  and  raked  the  fuselage  with 
bullets.  Instantly  the  Hun  ship  burst  into 
flames  and  was>  gone. 

Rothwell  heard  the  guns  of  a  German 
behind  him  and  pulling  his  stick  into  his 
stomach,  skyrocketed  upward  and  kicked 
rudder.  He  came  down  in  a  half  spin. 
A  Fokker  was  in  front  of  him,  banking. 
Holding  his  own  ship  practically  in  a  stall, 
Rothwell  followed  the  Hun  with  his  chat¬ 
tering  guns.  One  suddenly  jammed  and 
stopped  but  the  other  pwured  lead  into 
enemy’s  cockpit.  The  Fokker  seemed  to 
hesitate  in  mid-air  and  then  nosed  down 
and  crashed  almost  immediately  after. 
Rothwell  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
almost  on  the  carpet. 

No  enemy  was  near  him  at  the  moment. 
The  fires  were  in  front  of  him.  Putting 
his  nose  down  as  much  as  he  dared  he 
streaked  for  home. 

Only  a  few  feet  off  the  ground,  he  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  the  fire  from  the  German 
trenches,  felt  that  his  plane  was  hit  again 


and  roared  over  the  heads  of  the  American 
doughboys.  He  glanced  back.  The  Fok- 
kers  were  climbing  for  altitude  far  behind 
him. 

Rothwell  climbed  Ws  own  ship 
and  headed  for  the  airdrome.  His 
^  engine  began  to  smell  stinking  hot. 
He  knew  that  a  bullet,  that  last  hit  from 
the  ground  probably,  had  pwerced  his  crank¬ 
case  and  let  out  all  the  oil.  He  nursed  the 
laboring  engine  until  he  was  over  the  field 
and  cut  throttle.  The  propeller  turned 
over  a  few  times  at  idling  sp>eed  and 
stopp)ed  with  a  jerk.  The  bearings  had 
frozen. 

He  slipp>ed  the  plane  to  the  ground, 
leveled  out,  touched  his  wheels,  bounced, 
came  down  again  and  groundloopjed  because 
of  a  shot  tire.  The  left  wing  dug  into  the 
ground;  the  ship  tipped  up  on  it  and 
stopped. 

Rothwell  stepped  out  in  wonderment  at 
the  fact  that  his  feet  were  on  firm  ground 
again  and  he  was  alive.  Captain  Lake  was 
the  first  to  get  to  him. 

“Whewl  ”  he  whistled  as  his  eyes  took  in 
the  shot-up  condition  of  the  bus.  “You 
sure  got  into  it  that  time,  didn’t  you?” 

Rothwell  did  not  even  bother  to  reply, 
but  turned  on  bis  heel  and  walked  across 
the  field  to  his  quarters.  The  orderly  met 
him. 

“I  didn’t  do  like  you  told  me,  sir.  I 
made  up  your  bunk.  I  kind  of  had  a  hunch 
you’d  be  back.” 

“Thanks,”  Rothw^ell  said  and  smiled  the 
first  genuine  smile  he  had  known  in 
months.  He  removed  his  flying  suit, 
dabbed  at  his  face  with  cold  water  and 
made  his  way  to  the  mess  hall.  Snodgrass 
pulled  out  a  chair  for  him  and  invited  him 
to  sit  down.  Rothwell  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  without  a  word. 

'There  was  a  different  attitude  in  the 
room  toward  him,  a  different  look  in  the 
eyes  that  looked  at  him.  A  sense  of  being 
welcome  came  over  him.  An  orderly  called 
Lake  to  the  telephone.  He  came  back 
with  a  look  of  admiration  shining  in  his 
face. 

“It  was  Thompson,”  he  explained,  “over 
at  the  observation  airdrome.  He  says  he 
was  flying  an  artillery  bus  this  morning 
when  a  formation  of  seven  Huns  started 
to  come  down  on  him.  He  extends  his 
eternal  thanks  to  the  danm  fool  who 
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jumped  seven  Fokkers  all  alone  and  saved 
his  skin.” 

All  looked  at  Rothwell,  but  he  held  his 
silence. 

“And,”  Lake  continued,  “he  says  that 
the  damn  fool  got  three  of  the  Huns  and 
got  away.” 

Still  Rothwell  kept  his  silence. 

“Say,  Rothy,”  L^e  asked,  “come  clean 
and  tell  me.  Weren’t  those  other  fights, 
you  talked  so  much  about,  all  fakes?” 

Rothwell  acted  on  impulse  and  nodded. 

“Well,  then,”  Lake  stated,  “now  that 
you’ve  confess^,  I’ll  confess,  too.  That 
note  was  a  fake.  Richtofen  isn’t  anywhere 


near  this  particular  part  of  the  front.” 

Now  Rothwell  understood  why  the  other 
Huns  had  not  stood  off  and  let  him  battle 
the  leader. 

“You  see,”  Lake  said  apologetically, 
“you  were  such  a  liar  that  we  thought  you 
were  yellow  and  wanted  to  scare  you  out  of 
the  squadron.” 

Rothwell  raised  his  eyes  and  replied 
frankly: 

“I  don’t  blame  you.” 

“And  now,”  Lake  said,  “tell  us  about  the 
scrap.” 

Rothwell  smiled. 

“There’s  nothing  to  tell.” 
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The  Story  of  a  Grim  Menace  and 
a  Quaint  and  De%:ious  Defense 

By  Lawrence  Wm.  Pedrose 


Truly  civilization  is  but  a  veneer, 
thin  as  the  blush  on  a  wild  grape, 
mused  Gee  Fung,  as  he  lifted  a 
boulder  into  position  on  the  ledge 
and  wedged  it  so  it  would  not  roll  back  into 
the  canon.  Two  men,  meeting  by  chance 
on  the  trail,  accidentally  bump  into  each 
other.  The  first  curses  and  speaks  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  the  other’s  ancestry,  and  the 
second  man  flies  into  a  murderous  rage. 
Since  early  dawn  such  creatures  had  been 
passing  up  and  down  through  the  notch  in 
the  hills,  singly  or  in  groups,  carrying  creels 
and  flyrods.  They  were  a  noisy  lot,  as 
boisterous  as  they  were  energetic,  and  they 
reminded  Gee  Fung  of  the  wind  brats  that 
shrieked  in  Thunder  Creek  Canon  when 
storms  rode  the  peaks. 

The  first  day  of  April,  each  year,  wit¬ 
nessed  an  influx  of  these  arrogant,  khaki 
clad  men.  They  pushed  everything  out  of 
their  path;  and  the  sensitive  deer,  the  soft 
voiced  marmot  and  the  playful  bear,  know¬ 
ing  their  intolerance,  stole  silently  into  the 


shadows  and  watched  them  pass.  Only 
an  hour  previously,  two  red  faced,  puffing 
youths  had  halted  on  the  trail,  and,  dis¬ 
covering  Gee  Fung  toiling  among  the  rocks 
a  stone’s  throw  above  their  heads,  hailed 
him: 

“Hello,  wolf  bait!  What  d’ye  think 
you’re  doin,  buildin’  a  fort?” 

Gee  Fung  looked  down  with  a  quick 
smile,  and  indicated  a  row  of  granite  boul¬ 
ders  which  he  had  placed  along  the  face 
of  the  ledge. 

“Me  build  wall,”  he  said,  “All  same  Big 
Wall  of  China.  You  come  next  year  and 
mebbe  be  finished.” 

Chinese  wall!”  scoffed  the  fisher¬ 
man.  “Get  that!  Goin’  to  run  it  clear 
across  the  mountains,  I  suppose!  That 
old  Chink’s  goofy!” 

“He’s  crazy,  all  right,  or  he  wouldn’t  try 
to  compete  with  nature  that  way,”  agreed 
the  other.  “Queer  cusses,  those  China¬ 
men.  You  can  find  them  in  the  most  God 
forsaken  places  all  the  way  from  British 
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Columbia  to  California,  prospecting  the 
creeks  where  white  men  mined  in  the  early 
days.  They  make  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  and  once  in  a  while  hit 
a  pay  streak.  One  of  them  found  a  rich 
outcropping  over  on  Nip  ’n’  Tuck  last 
summer,  and  was  hammering  out  about  ten 
dollars  a  day  when  Jasperson,  that  mining 
engineer  from  Rockport,  happened  onto 
him.  Chinks  can’t  own  anything,  you  know, 
so  Mr.  Engineer  kicks  him  off  the  creek, 
stakes  the  claim,  and  sells  it  to  a  mining 
company.” 

“Easy  money!”  laughed  his  companion. 
“Maybe  a  fellow  ought  to  look  into  these 
things!” 

For  a  moment  Gee  Fung  believed  the 
intruders  would  climb  up  to  him.  Surely, 
thought  he,  it  is  easier  to  stem  a  torrent 
than  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  man.  The 
strangers  could  see  him  plainly,  and  he 
tried  not  to  show  anxiety  lest  they  realize 
his  importance.  But  presently  they  passed 
on  up  the  trail. 

UNTIL  the  pencil  shafts  of  the  sun, 
slanting  down  between  the  black 
firs  that  crowned  the  cliffs,  indi¬ 
cated  it  was  noon.  Gee  Fung  rolled  stones 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  creek  and  set  them 
in  a  row  on  the  ledge.  It  was  a  titantic 
task,  and  he  had  been  laboring  like  this  for 
a  fortnight;  yet  he  had  created  a  founda¬ 
tion  only  three  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  in 
dimension.  Another  ten  feet  to  go,  then 
be  could  begin  building  upward  on  the 
wall.  But  there  was  no  discouragement  in 
his  old,  wrinkled  face  as  he  scrambled 
down  to  the  trail  and  swung  up  it  at  a 
coolie  trot.  After  covering  a  hundred 
yards,  he  turned  at  right  angles  to  the 
path,  pressed  through  a  thicket  of  tall, 
nodding  hemlocks,  and  entered  a  branch 
canon  which  was  screened  from  sight  of 
the  main  trail.  In  a  cluster  of  saplings 
lay  a  small,  dilapidated  log  cabin. 

The  dwelling,  built  by  a  miner  during 
one  of  the  early  day  gold  rushes,  had  a  sag- 
^g  puncheon  door,  and  the  sheet  iron 
chimney  which  thrust  upward  from  the 
»ves  was  rusty  and  bent.  Mud  chinking 
in  the  walls  had  dropped  out  in  places,  and 
there  were  spatters  of  thick  green  moss  on 
the  shake  roof.  Burlap  covered  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  single  window.  No  one  passing 
up  or  down  the  main  trail  would  suspect 
the  presence  of  the  cabin,  or  of  a  clear 


spring  that  bubbled  from  a  cluster  of  mossy 
rocks  behind  it  and  disappeared  again  into 
the  ground  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the 
shack. 

Gee  Fung  went  round  to  a  rear  door. 
This  portal  had  been  rehung  on  its  rusty 
hinges.  His  felt  soled  boots  made  no  sound 
as  he  approached.  He  pulled  open  the 
door  and  surprised  a  stranger  kneeling  be¬ 
side  his  tattered  blankets  in  a  far  corner. 
The  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  a  small 
black  pistol  appeared  in  his  hand. 

The  intruder  also  was  a  Chinaman, 
dressed  like  Gee  Fung  in  flowing  blouse 
and  baggy  trousers,  except  that  his  gar¬ 
ments  were  of  finer  material  and  new.  He 
was  young  and  had  lean  features  and  hard 
eyes,  and  his  movements  were  as  quick  as 
those  of  the  bobcats  that  roamed  the  tim¬ 
ber.  For  a  moment  Gee  Fung  felt  stark 
fear.  He  thought  he  had  been  marked  for 
death,  and  a  hatchet  man  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  carry  out  the  sentence.  Then 
as  he  saw  the  other,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  put  away  the  pistol,  he  breathed 
easier. 

“What  have  I  that  you  should  covet?” 
he  asked  meekly. 

“You  wrong  me,”  the  other  assured  him. 
“I  have  traveled  far  and  was  but  seeking 
rest.  Even  the  most  humble  pallet  is 
superior  to  a  bed  in  the  woods.” 

Gee  Fung’s  confidence  had  returned.  It 
was  ai^arent  the  man  was  merely  an 
emissary  of  thieves. 

“Does  the  falcon  seek  rest  in  the  nest  of 
the  pheasant?”  he  retorted.  “Would  a 
wolf  share  the  bed  of  a  lamb?” 

The  intruder  tensed  as  if  he  would  spring 
upon  his  accuser,  and  his  lips  curled 
viciously. 

“Dare  you  brave  the  anger  of  the  Tong 
of  Many  Shadows?”  he  snarled.  “When 
you  receive  a  guest,  must  you  voice  suspi¬ 
cions  like  an  evil  old  woman?  Look  at 
your  hoard  of  gold  and  see  if  I  have  dis¬ 
turbed  it!” 

But  Gee  Fung  was  not  to  be  trapped. 
He  shrugged  dispiritedly. 

“The  bird  with  flaming  wings  who  stores 
food  in  the  trees  and  returns  to  find  his 
caches  plundered  by  the  hawk  and  the 
woodborer  is  no  more  unfortunate  than  I,” 
he  sighed. 

“Then  why  do  you  waste  your  time 
building  a  house  of  stone?”  demanded  the 
visitor.  “There  is  no  profit  in  another 
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dwelling  when  you  already  have  one.  You 
cannot  rent  it  to  the  robins.” 

Gee  Fung  was  secretly  pleased.  The 
visitor  had  ^ied  on  him  down  there  in  the 
canon,  and  believed  he  was  constructing  a 
stone  house.  Good.  His  secret  was  safe. 
He  had  told  prying  white  men  he  was 
building  a  big  Chinese  wall.  He  would 
let  his  countryman  think  it  was  a  dwelling. 
Probably  he  would  erect  two  walls  and 
give  it  a  roof.  Suddenly  he  straightened 
and  a  look  of  fiery  resolve  came  into  his 
eyes. 

“My  ancestors  did  not  dwell  in  bamboo 
huts  on  the  rivers  and  catch  fish  like  car¬ 
rion  birds.”  he  declared.  “They  built  stone 
palaces  high  up  on  the  peaks  where  the 
eagles  nest.  They  lived  like  mandarins 
and  collected  toll  from  those  who  traveled 
in  the  mountains.  Such  a  house  will  I 
build,  and  men  will  come  to  me  and  bring 
me  gifts,  for  I  shall  be  a  just  ruler.” 

He  stood  like  one  transfixed,  staring 
into  the  distance.  The  visitor  studied  him 
with  growing  uneasiness  and  edged  toward 
the  door. 

“At  present  I  live  in  a  humble  cabin,” 
continued  Gee  Fung,  “and  rich  travelers 
pass  me  by.  I’ve  sat  at  night  on  the  wall 
"*of  the  canon  and  heard  them.  When  I 
shout  to  them,  they  scorn  me  with  their 
silence.  They  can  ignore  me  now;  but 
when  I  have  built  a  magnificent  house  and 
can  command  respect,  they  will  be  glad  to 
curry  favor  from  me!” 

The  visitor  reached  the  door,  opened  it 
quickly  ar»d  slipped  out.  For  a  long  mo¬ 
ment,  Gee  Fung  did  not  move,  but  he 
listened  intently,  and  a  crafty  smile  crossed 
his  face.  He  heard  the  footsteps  of  the 
other  as  the  man  darted  round  the  house 
and  ran  precipitately  down  the  path.  Then 
he  went  outside  and  crossed  to  the  spring. 

The  rocks  where  the  water  bubbled 
from  the  side  hill  were  waist  high.  Be¬ 
hind  them  was  a  dammed  up  area  several 
feet  wide  which  was  overgrown  with  water¬ 
cress.  Gee  Fung  bent  over  naturally  until 
his  lips  touched  the  spring.  Then  his  feet 
seemed  to  slip  and  he  plunged  one  of  his 
hands  into  the  grass.  Before  he  recovered 
his  balance,  he  had  explored  among  the 
roots  with  his  fingers  and  located  a  small, 
soggy  leather  bag  which  was  filled  with  a 
heavy  substance  that  grated  to  his  touch. 
Satisfied,  he  straightened,  wiped  his  lips 
with  his  sleeve,  and  casually  turned  back 


to  the  cabin.  Had  vandals  been  watch¬ 
ing,  they  would  have  detected  nothing  un¬ 
usual  in  the  old  man’s  actions.  * 

In  a  few  minutes  a  plume  of  smoke 
lifted  above  the  twisted  stovepipe  of  the 
cabin,  and  from  the  partly  open  door  came 
the  musky  odor  of  cereals  and  ripie  meat 
cooking. 

Gee  FUNG  toiled  up  the  canon  trail. 
Across  his  thin  shoulders  he  car¬ 
ried  a  sapling  pole,  from  which 
was  slung  two  heavy  packages.  A  red 
squirrel  scurried  up  a  near-by  mossy  wind¬ 
fall,  barking  saucily  at  him  as  he  passed. 
Overhead  a  mountain  robin  teetered  joy¬ 
fully  on  the  tasseled  limb  of  a  hemlock 
and  sent  its  skirling  call  up  the  draw.  A 
mother  blue  grouse  with  plucked  breast, 
surprised  as  it  drank  in  the  creek  just  be¬ 
low  the  trail,  sounded  cries  of  alarm  and 
flopp)ed  about  as  if  grievously  wounded. 
Gee  Fung  smiled  and  carefully  set  dowa 
his  burden,  then,  with  boyish  glee,  lifted 
a  partly  dried  bough  which  the  wind  gods 
had  plucked  from  the  firs  crowning  the 
cliffs.  Among  the  mossy  rocks  on  the 
creek  bed  five  tiny  balls  of  spieckled  brown 
crouched.  The  eyes  of  the  chicks  were 
closed  as  if  shutting  off  view  of  an  enemy 
provided  ample  concealment.  The  parent 
grouse  fluttered  back  to  the  man’s  feet 
.and  tried  to  lure  him  away  with  its  pitiful 
cries  and  queer  gymnastics.  Chuckling, 
he  replaced  the  branch  over  the  fledgings 
and  nodded  reassurance  to  the  parent 
grouse  as  he  picked  up  his  load. 

Gee  Fung  was  happy,  and  why  should 
he  not  be?  He  had  paid  his  dues  to  the 
Weeping  Pop>pies,  and  added  to  his  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  bank,  which  were  to  assure  him 
lasting  p)eace  and  the  return  of  his  com¬ 
monplace  bones  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
Several  times  yearly  he  made  these  trips 
outside,  to  purchase  necessary  food  and 
clothing  and  visit  with  his  friend  Ah  Goon, 
the  tailor  at  Rockport  and  a  fellow  tong- 
man  who  saved  for  him  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  from  their  home  in  distant  We- 
Ch’eng.  Ah  Goon  also  kept  him  apprised 
of  the  activities  of  the  various  tongs  and 
their  conflicts. 

On  this  last  trip.  Gee  Fung  had  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  importance  to  discuss  with 
his  friend.  It  concerned  the  stone  struc¬ 
ture  which  he  was  erecting  in  Thunder 
Creek  Canon.  Thus  far,  he  had  deceived 
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everyone  who  had  viewed  it.  He  knew 
from  experience  of  the  avariciousness  of 
the  white  people,  and  understood  well  the 
rapacity  of  his  own  countrymen.  Ah  Goon 
alone  could  be  trusted  with  the  great  sec¬ 
ret.  Fifty  summers  had  passed  since  Gee 
Fung  and  .Ah  Goon  left  the  land  of  their 
ancestors  in  search  of  fortune.  Life  in 
a  barbarian  land  had  been  harsh.  They 
had  suffered  and  often  despaired  of  seeing 
again  the  beloved  poppy  fields  of  We- 
Ch’eng.  Now,  due  to  Gee  Fung’s  new  en¬ 
terprise,  their  hopes  had  revived.  Fate 
willing,  they  might  yet  return  to  the  land 
of  their  birth  and  spend  their  remaining 
days  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Presently  Gee  Fung  came  in  sight  of  the 
ledge  whereon  he  had  spent  so  many  days 
of  hard  labor.  He  paused  to  admire  the 
results  of  his  industry.  His  handmade 
wall  had  achieved  pleasing  proportions.  It 
now  stood  four  feet  high,  and  the  broad 
foundation  would  support  many  additional 
tiers  of  stone.  And  it  had  been  so  de¬ 
signed  that  it  would  escape  the  eye  of  a 
i  casual  passerby.  A  touch  of  moss  here 
and  there,  probably  a  few  transplanted 
'  shrubs  from  the  cliffs  when  the  structure 
was  completed,  and  the  camouflage  would 
'  be  perfect.  And  if  its  character  were  sur¬ 
mised,  no  one  would  imagine  it  contained 
a  secret.  It  looked  like  nothing  more 
than  a  purposeless  structure  erected  by 
some  eccentric  hill  dweller  who  could  think 
of  nothing  else  to  do. 

Suddenly  Gee  Fung  halted,  alert  and 
suspicious.  Through  the  unchinked  open¬ 
ings  of  the  artificial  wall  he  had  detected 
a  movement.  It  was  not  a  flitting  shadow 
such  as  a  prowling  hill  animal  would  make. 
In  the  woods  several  rods  above  the  ledge 
something  else  stirred  among  the  scraggly 
wild  huckleberry  bushes. 

Gee  Fung  knew  his  approach  had  not 
been  discovered.  He  looked  round.  A 
few  feet  to  his  right  was  a  squat  laurel 
with  a  wide  spread  of  dense  green  foliage. 
He  darted  behind  the  shrub  and  laid 
down  his  burden.  Other  laurels  and 
thickets  of  stunted  cedars  dotted  the  hill¬ 
side.  Cautiously  he  made  his  way  up 
the  slop)e,  taking  advantage  of  every  bush 
and  tree.  He  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
.  the  canon  from  the  trespassers,  but  he  had 
no  designs  on  them  other  than  to  learn 
who  they  were  and  what  their  purpose 
might  be. 
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A  COUGAR,  seeking  a  vantage  point 
from  which  it  might  spring  upon 
L  an  unsuspecting  stag,  would  not 
have  climbed  the  steep  hill  with  greater 
stealth  than  did  Gee  Fung.  After  several 
minutes’  toil,  he  reached  a  tiny  plateau 
wooded  with  dwarf  trees,  high  enough  that 
he  could  look  down  upon  the  other  ledge. 
He  was  not  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  intruders  were  the  red  faced  fisher¬ 
men  who  had  hailed  him  from  the  trail  a 
fortnight  previously. 

“There’s  nothing  here  but  a  wall  of 
stones.  Bill,”  called  the  man  on  the  ledge. 
“That  Chink  was  just  a  nut  after  all.” 

The  other  slid  down  a  twenty-foot 
precipice  of  dirt  and  stones  and  joined 
him.  Together  they  studied  the  result  of 
Gee  Fung’s  labor,  quite  unaware  that  the 
object  of  their  suspicion  was  spying  on 
them  from  the  plateau  across  the  canon. 

“Look  at  that  creek  bed,”  snorted  the 
man  called  Bill,  pointing  below.  “He’s 
gathered  every  boulder  within  a  hundred 
feet  and  rolled  it  up  here.  Wonder  what 
he’ll  do  when  the  stones  are  all  gone?” 

“That’s  simple,”  laughed  the  other. 
“He’ll  just  sit  back  and  wait  for  a  freshet 
to  bring  down  another  supply.  Let  a 
Chinook  wind  hit  the  glaciers  of  Thunder 
Mountain  and  this  creek  will  become  a 
raging  torrent  overnight.  But  the  big  idea 
is,  why  in  Tophet  should  he  build  this 
wall?  I  had  a  hunch  there  was  some  pur¬ 
pose  behind  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  just  a 
case  of  some  nut  making  himself  a  job.” 

“Look,”  interjected  Bill,  “here  comes 
somebody^  up  the  trail.”  With  mild  in¬ 
terest  they  watched  a  slender  man  who 
wore  whipcords,  high  laced  boots  and  a 
broad  brimmed,  black  hat  coming  up  the 
canon.  “Why,”  supplemented  Bill,  “it’s 
Jasperson,  from  Rockport.  Old  Eagle 
Eye’s  out  on  a  snoopin’  expedition,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  They  say  he’s  made  a  fortune,  but 
has  never  rawhided  out  a  yard  of  ore  or 
staked  a  miner  to  a  plug  of  tobacco.  Kind 
of  a  leech.  Knows  every  strip  of  mineral 
ground  in  Western  Washington  and  what 
every  prospector’s  doin’.  If  a  man  finds 
pay  dirt  on  some  old  corporation  grant,  he 
revives  the  company,  and  lays  claim  to  it. 
Usually  gets  away  with  it,  too.  He’s  the 
guy  who  ran  that  old  Chink  off  Nip  ’n’ 
Tuck  Creek  last  year.” 

A  look  of  intense  hate  came  into  Gee 
Fung’s  face  at  sight  of  the  mining  man. 
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Feral  lights  ap^ared  in  his  bloodshot  eyes 
and  his  long  fingers  reached  out  and 
grasped  a  jzigged  piece  of  loose  rock.  His 
thin  lip>s  drew  back  and  he  breathed  with 
a  soft,  hissing  sound. 

The  restless,  roving  gaze  of  the  engineer 
discovered  the  men  standing  on  the  ledge, 
and  he  studied  them  critic^ly  as  he  ap¬ 
proached.  He  had  sharp  features,  and  there 
Wcis  something  hawklike  in  his  interest  as 
he  noted  the  unusual  formation  on  which 
they  were  standing. 

“Hey,  Jasperson,”  cried  Bill,  “want  to 
see  something  funny?  Steer  a  course  up 
to  this  ledge!” 

The  engineer  nodded  and  climbed  up  to 
them. 

“An  old  yellow  guy’s  building  a  Chinese 
wall  here,”  grinned  Bill.  “Aims  to  run  it 
clear  across  the  mountains,  he  said.  What 
do  you  make  of  it?” 

Not  a  detail  of  Gee  Fung’s  work  escaped 
Jaspierson.  He  scanned  the  face  of  the 
slope  against  which  one  end  of  the  wall 
rested,  as  if  this  might  offer  an  explana¬ 
tion.  He  was  close  mouthed  and  did  not 
convey  his  thoughts  to  the  other  men,  but 
they  could  see  he  was  not  disinterested. 
He  moved  several  rocks  from  the  wall  and 
peered  between  the  crevices.  Finally  he 
grinned. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  joke  to  dump 
all  these  stones  back  into  the  canon?”  he 
suggested. 

Gee  Fung,  on  his  lofty  perch,  heard 
him  and  recognized  the  motive  which  had 
prompted  the  suggestion.  Jasperson  was 
curious  to  know  if  anything  lay  beneath 
that  rock  wall  and  thought  that  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  vandal  instinct  of  the 
youths  he  might  accomplish  the  razing  of 
it  without  soiling  his  own  hands.  But  the 
proposal,  to  Gee  Fung’s  delight,  stirred 
only  antagonism. 

“A  hell  of  a  joke  that’d  be!”  sneered 
Bill.  “If  you  saw  an  old  man  climbing 
a  mountain,  you’d  get  a  kick  out  of  push¬ 
ing  him  back  down,  wouldn’t  you.  Jasper- 
son?”  Disgusted,  he  gestured  to  his  com¬ 
panion.  “C’mon,  Harry.  This  guy’s  a 
big  smell  to  me!”  And  he  climbed  down 
to  the  trail,  followed  by  the  other.  In  a 
few  moments  the  youths  were  lost  from 
sight  down  the  draw. 

Jasperson,  apparently  unmoved  by  the 
sarcasm  of  the  others,  spent  several  min¬ 
utes  on  the  ledge  before  he,  too,  departed. 


And  when  he  went  up  the  trail,  he  paused 
twice  within  sight  of  the  strange  wall  and 
studied  it  sp)eculatively.  His  actions 
brought  a  thoughtful  frown  to  the  watcher 
on  the  plateau  above.  The  interest  of  the 
two  youths  who  had  gone  down  the  canon 
gave  Gee  Fung  no  concern;  but  he  felt 
differently  about  Jasperson.  Not  until 
the  man  had  been  gone  for  half  an  hour 
did  he  reveal  himself.  Then  he  silently 
made  his  way  back  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  cached  his  packages,  his  lips  drawn 
in  a  grim,  straight  line. 

Gee  FUNG’S  enterprise  brought 
him  unexpected  fame.  Travelers 
heard  of  him  and  went  miles  out  of 
their  way  to  watch  him  at  work.  Some 
were  silently  amused,  others  sarcastic.  He 
gave  a  smile  to  all,  and  his  boundless 
good  nature  won  him  many  a  helping 
hand.  By  June,  the  wall  was  completed 
to  his  satisfaction,  but  he  did  not  rest. 
From  the  cliffs  he  procured  small  alpine 
shrubs  and  planted  them.  The  number 
of  visitors  increased,  and  he  was  glad  of 
the  diversion,  for  he  knew  evil  forces  were 
at  work,  and  as  long  as  sightseers  con¬ 
tinued  to  flock  into  the  canon  no  one  would 
actually  attempt  to  pry  into  his  secret. 
Ah  Goon,  down  at  Rockport,  also  was 
busy.  Trusted  men  must  be  found,  finan¬ 
cial  backing  obtained,  and  numerous  other 
details  worked  out. 

Jasp)erson  returned  one  July  morning 
and  surprised  Gee  Fung,  who  was  plant¬ 
ing  a  vine  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  so 
engrossed  in  his  task  that  he  was  unaware 
of  the  other’s  approach.  Gee  Fung  had 
intended  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  if  possible. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  exclaimed  the  min¬ 
ing  man  suspiciously.  “I  thought  Nip  ’n’ 
Tuck  Creek  was  your  stamping  ground?” 

For  a  moment  a  homicidal  mania  seized 
Gee  Fung.  He  wanted  to  hurl  a  rock  into 
the  face  of  the  sneering  plunderer. 

“It  is  no  honor  to  be  visited  by  the  son 
of  thieves,”  he  said  quietly.  “Do  even 
the  worthless  stones  which  I  bring  up  here 
arouse  his  lust?  You  robbed  me  once;  is 
it  impossible  to  satisfy  your  greed?” 

The  engineer  chose  to  ignore  the  accusa¬ 
tion.'  He  indicated  the  pile  of  rocks  with 
a  testy  gesture. 

“What  is 'the  meaning  of  this  foolish¬ 
ness?”  he  demanded. 
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Gee  Fung  smiled  blandly. 

“I  have  told  of  it  until  my  tongue  is 
weary,”  he  returned.  “I  am  an  old  man, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  leave  a  monu¬ 
ment.  I  have  erected  a  wall  of  rocks 
which  are  without  value,  and  have  made 
a  thing  of  beauty.  I  may  construct  a 
dwelling  on  top  of  it.  People  will  forever 
point  to  it  and  say:  ‘That  was  built  by 
Gee  Fung.  He  must  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  man.’  ” 

“Tommyrot!”  snapped  the  exasperated 
mining  man.  “One  box  of  dynamite  could 
wipe  out  all  you  accomplished  in  a  year. 
Might  be  a  good  thing,  too,  before  those 
rocks  tumble  down  into  the  gully  and  kill 
somebody.” 

The  suggestion  presented  a  new  hazard 
to  Gee  Fung,  and  for  a  moment  he 
trembled  wdth  apprehension.  This  man 
had  the  instincts  of  a  tiger. 

“Who  would  wish  to  destroy  something 
that  has  no  value?”  he  retorted  mildly. 
“Surely  none  would  be  so  depraved.  Yet 
if  it  were  destroyed  as  many  times  as 
there  are  stones  in  the  wall,  I  would  build 
it  again  until  the  despoilers  grew  weary 
of  their  work.” 

The  engineer  eyed  him  narrowly. 

“You  can  pull  your  silly  stories  on  other 
people,  Fung,  and  make  them  believe 
you’re  just  a  balmy  old  bird,  but  you’re 
not  fooling  me!  ”  gritted  Jasperson.  “You’ve 
put  those  rocks  here  for  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose,  and  I’m  going  to  find  out  what  it  is!” 

He  departed  down  the  canon.  When 
the  mining  man  was  lost  from  sight.  Gee 
Fung  hastened  home,  fished  his  savings 
from  the  spring  and  followed.  He  was 
diort  of  supplies,  but  of  greater  importance, 
he  must  tell  Ah  Goon  of  the  new  menace. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  he  reached 
town.  He  hurried  to  the  shop  of  his  friend 
and  told  him  of  his  fears.  The  tailor 
fistened  with  patience  bu^did  not  share 
Gee  Fung’s  anxiety. 

“A  man  visited  me  last  night,”  he  said 
soberly.  “He  was  from  the  Tong  of  Many 
Shadows  and  came  to  collect  a  debt  of 
honor.  The  new  bride  of  the  son  of  Li 
Sun,  our  esteemed  counselor,  was  stolen 
by  one  of  the  Many  Shadows.  The  Weep- 
tag  Poppies  have  taken  toll  and  the  debt 
is  satisfied.  But  now  the  sons  of  thieves 
say  the  girl  has  run  away  with  a  former 
taver  and  demand  a  life  or  the  equivalent 
ta'iold.  It  has  been  decided  to  settle  che 


matter  amicably,  and  ten  thousand  taels 
are  asked.  The  just  apportionment  is 
twenty-five  dollars  in  gold.” 

“That  is  more  than 'I  can  give,”  pro¬ 
tested  Gee  Fung.  “Will  they  not  accept 
my  promise  to  pay?” 

“The  hawk  does  not  wait  for  the  dove 
to  hatch  a  nest  of  eggs,  nor  does  the  wolf 
wait  for  the  doe  to  deliver  its  fawn,”  opined 
.^h  Goon.  “But  have  no  fear.  Gee  Fung; 
you  will  be  able  to  meet  your  obligation. 
I  have  completed  the  details  of  our  enter¬ 
prise  and  have  found  an  honest  white  man 
to  conduct  it.  I  expect  him  tonight.  He 
will  take  charge  of  our  interests.  Prevent, 
if  you  can,  interference  by  that  despoiler, 
Jasperson.  He  came  into  town  but  an 
hour  ago,  and  I  saw  him  go  down  to  the 
company’s  powder  house  with  a  pack  horse. 
I  suspect  he  has  evil  designs.” 

Gee  FUNG  departed  for  home  with 
less  peace  of  mind  than  when  he 
had  come  to  town.  As  he  entered 
the  canon  he  found  a  broken  buckle  on 
the  trail.  He  recognized  it  as  coming  from 
the  cinch  of  a  pack  animal,  and  knew  that 
Jasperson  had  preceded  him.  Dusk  was 
falling  and  it  had  become  quite  dark  when 
he  reached  the  scene  of  his  recent  labors. 
He  turned  off  the  trail  and  scouted  among 
the  bushes. 

As  he  had  anticipated,  he  found  Jasper- 
son’s  horse,  stripped  of  its  pack,  concealed 
in  a  thicket.  The  engineer  was  not  in 
sight.  He  spoke  reassuringly  to  the  animal 
so  it  would  not  be  alarmed,  and  searched 
the  ground  for  clues.  The  pack  saddle  lay 
under  a  huckleberry'  bush,  and  beside  it 
was  a  wooden  box  from  which  the  contents 
had  been  removed.  The  box  was  lined 
with  heavy,  brown  waxed  paper.  He  knew 
its  character  instantly'.  It  was  a  container 
for  explosives.  His  fears  confirmed,  he 
stole  up  the  canon  past  the  ledge.  He 
could  hear  no  sound  on  the  escarpment 
above,  and  the  night  had  become  as  black 
as  a  witch’s  pocket.  But  soon  the  moon 
would  rise,  and  he  would  be  able  to  discern 
the  actions  of  the  engineer. 

Some  sixth  sense  warned  him  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  his  cabin  that  he  had  a  visitor. 
.Also  he  felt  sure  Jasperson  had  not  found 
his  living  quarters.  The  intruder  must  be 
one  of  his  countrymen.  So  confident  was 
he  that  his  deductions  were  correct,  he 
pulled  the  door  open  and  spoke  a  greeting. 
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A  snarl  answered  him.  He  entered  boldly, 
walked  to  an  end  of  the  room  and  lighted 
a  candle. 

His  guest  was  a  muscular  young  China¬ 
man  who  sat  crosslegged  on  the  bed,  his 
arms  hidden  in  his  loose  sleeves.  The 
man  had  almost  apelike  features  and  deep 
set,  evil  eyes.  Gee  Fung  knew  the  con¬ 
cealed  hands  grasped  weapons. 

Gee  Fung  set  the  candle  upon  the  floor 
and  seated  himself  in  front  of  his  guest. 
He  displayed  no  uneasiness,  although  he 
knew  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  ruthless 
killer.  A  daring  plan  was  forming  in  his 
mind,  and  it  crowded  fear  from  his 
thoughts.  The  man  was  more  than  a  mere 
agent  of  the  rival  tong.  He  was  one  of 
the  thieves  that  preyed  upon  his  helpless 
countrymen  under  a  cloak  of  authority. 
These  parasites,  like  their  victims,  were 
of  low  caste,  therefore  their  lives  were  of 
no  value.  If  they  slew,  or  were  slain,  no 
reprisals  were  demanded  because  they  were 
of  no  importance. 

“I  know  of  your  mission,”  he  offered. 
“You  come  to  exact  payment  for  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Li  Sun.  It  is  a  just  claim,  and  a 
Weeping  Poppy  always  pays  honest  debts.” 

The  visitor  spat  at  his  host’s  knees. 

“It  was  Li  Sun,  who  is  without  dignity, 
that  made  the  proposal,”  he  sneered.  “The 
W’eeping  Poppies  are  old  women  who  shud¬ 
der  at  the  thought  of  bloodshed.” 

“Life  is  sweet,”  countered  Gee  Fung. 
“I  know,  because  I  have  seen  much  of  it. 
When  it  is  taken,  it  no  longer  exists.  But 
gold  does  not  perish,  even  though  it  comes 
into  the  possession  of  knaves,  and  may  still 
serve  a  good  purpose.  The  payment,  I 
am  told,  is  twenty-five  dollars.” 

“Not  in  your  case.  Gee  Fung.  You  have 
become  so  rich  that  you  can  spend  your 
time  building  foolish  houses.  From  you 
we  will  exact  double  payment.” 

“But  I  am  not  rich,”  protested  Gee 
Fung. 

The  other  moved  his  hands  significantly. 

“One  payment  will  be  made  in  gold, 
then.  The  other  .  .  ,” 

“No,”  purred  Gee  Fung.  “Milk  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  from  a  dead  cow.  Nor  is 
the  hen  disposed  of  when  it  lays  its  first 
egg.”  He  shrugged  resignedly.  “Still,  I 
am  not  poor.  What  you  call  my  foolish 
house  was  built  for  a  purpose.  No  one 
would  believe  it  contained  anything  of 
value.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show 


you  that  Gee  Fung  is  a  man  of  impor-  j 
tance.” 

He  rose,  and  the  visitor  got  up  with 
alacrity.  Gee  Fung  noted  the  man’s  eyes 
were  bright  with  avarice.  Cautioning  him 
to  silence,  he  led  the  way  up  the  hill  from 
the  cabin.  He  reached  a  wooded  plateau 
and  turned  in  a  down  canon  directiwi. 
After  progressing  a  few  hundred  feet,  he 
paused.  The  plunderer  pressed  close  to 
his  side.  The  moon  was  beginning  to 
thrust  its  rim  over  the  eastern  horizon. 

At  the  feet  of  the  men  was  revealed  a 
thirty-foot  precipice  of  earth  and  rocks, 
whose  face  was  thinly  covered  with  foliage. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  was  a  ledge  and 
Gee  Fung’s  stone  wall. 

Gee  Fung  thought  he  detected  a  move¬ 
ment  close  to  the  wall,  but  was  not  posi¬ 
tive.  At  his  feet  he  could  feel  a  loose 
boulder  about  the  size  of  his  fist. 

“The  descent  is  here,”  he  said  softly. 

“I  will  show  you.” 

Suddenly  his  hand  shot  out  and  grasped 
the  arm  of  his  unsuspecting  companion,' 
and  he  gave  a  quick  shove.  The  man 
plunged  down  the  slope  in  a  cataract  of 
debris,  and  Gee  Fung  picked  up  the  stone 
at  his  feet  and  hurled  it  out  upon  the 
ledge. 

An  oath  and  a  streak  of  flame,  followed 
by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  answered  the 
missile.  The  gun  of  the  tongman  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  replied.  There  followed 
a  wild  fusillade  of  shooting.  Gee  Fung 
turned  and  ran  swiftly  back  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  he  had  come.  Reaching 
the  cabin,  he  did  not  pause  but  hastened 
down  into  the  canon.  The  ledge  was  om¬ 
inously  silent  as  he  passed  it  from  beneath. 
Straight  to  the  thicket  where  Jasperson’s 
pack  pony  was  tied  he  dashed.  Mounting 
the  animal  bareback,  he  guided  it  out  into 
the  trail.  The  moon  by  now  offered  suf¬ 
ficient  illumination  for  the  horse  to  see  its 
way.  Prodding  it  with  his  heels.  Gee  Fung 
rode  it  wildly  down  the  canon  toward 
town. 

HE  gray  chargers  of  dawn  were  ad¬ 
vancing  over  Thunder  Mountain 
when  he  returned.  Accompanying 
him  was  a  party  of  mounted  men  includii^ 
two  grimly  silent  riders  who  wore  on  their 
breasts  shiny  badges  of  authority.  Ah  Goon 
and  a  tall  young  man  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  a  mining  engineer  brought  up  the  rear. 
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The  Subtlety  of  Gee  Fung 


A  delay  of  several  hours  had  been  experi¬ 
enced  while  word  of  the  gun  battle  in  the 
canon  was  communicated  to  the  sheriff  at 
the  county  seat.  The  officer  had  driven 
to  Rockport  in  a  fast  motor  car,  bringing 
with  him  one  of  his  deputies.  Gee  Fung 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  hght  but  had 
seen  two  mysterious  strangers  loitering 
about  the  cation  the  evening  previously. 

The  guide  called  a  halt  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  below  his  ledge,  and  one  of  the 
officers  shouted  a  “hello.”  Only  the  echoes 
flung  back  by  the  rocky  ramp>arts  an¬ 
swered.  The  men  dismounted  and,  with 
the  sheriff  in  the  lead,  climbed  to  the 


Inside  the  stone  wall  was  revealed  a 
scene  of  carnage.  Jasperson  was  known 
as  a  dead  shot,  but  his  markmanship  had 
been  no  more  accurate  than  that  of  the 
tongman.  The  lifeless  forms  of  both  lay 
on  the  open  ground,  mute  evidence  of  the 
desperate  conflict.  Beside  the  dead  men 
lay  emptied  pistols. 

“It’s  only  forty-five  miles  to  the  Canad¬ 
ian  boundary  line,  and  in  the  early  days 
there  was  a  smuggling  route  up  here,” 
spoke  up  the  sheriff.  “Maybe  it’s  being 
used  again.  That  would  explain  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  young  Chinaman,  but  this 
white  fellow  is  Jasperson,  of  the  Rockp>ort 
Company,  and  I  don’t  think  he  was  a  part 
of  the  ring.  The  Chink  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  on  him  and  started  something,  and 
Jasperson  shot  it  out.” 

From  the  base  of  the  stone  wall  a  pair, 
of  thin  wires  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
canon,  and  these  were  traced  to  a  niche 
three  hundred  feet  distant.  Inside  the 
sheltered  niche  was  found  a  detonating 
c|ylinder  used  in  blasting  operations. 

“That  explains  Jasperson’s  business 
here,”  decided  the  sheriff.  “He  was  a  scout 
for  the  mining  company  and  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  shoot  that  ledge.  Probably  found 
an  outcropping  of  ore.  We’d  better  take 
hh  equipment  back  to  town  with  us.” 

The  young  mining  engineer  drew  the 
officer  aside. 

“I  represent  a  corporation  which  has 
filed  on  this  ground,”  he  said.  “The  fact 


that  a  location  has  been  made  evidently 
was  unknown  to  Jasperson.  He  mined 
that  stone  wall  and  it  will  have  to  be  set 
off.  We’ll  get  around  to  that  soon,  so 
why  not  let  his  stuff  lay  here,  and  we’ll 
pay  his  employers  for  it?” 

“Fair  enough,”  cigreed  the  sheriff. 
“There  appear  to  be  no  witnesses  to  the 
duel,  but  I’ll  have  to  take  Gee  Fung  down 
so  he  can  tell  what  he  knows  to  the  cor¬ 
oner’s  jury.”  ^ 

“I’ll  be  responsible  for  him  and  produce 
him  when  you  want  him,”  offered  the  en¬ 
gineer. 

The  suggestion  was  acceptable,  and  the 
officers  were  assisted  in  carrying  the  slain 
men  to  the  p)onies.  The  minions  of  the 
law  departed  with  their  silent  cargo. 

W’hen  the  canon  was  clear,  the  young 
engineer  led  the  way  to  the  niche  up  the 
canon  and  set  off  the  blast.  Gee  Fung 
saw  the  structure  which  he  had  spent 
months  of  hard  labor  in  fashioning  dis¬ 
appear  as  if  by  magic  in  an  upflung  cur¬ 
tain  of  dust,  while  the  hills  reverberated 
to  the  echoes  of  its  passing.  But  the 
wall  had  served  its  purpose  and  he  was 
content. 

“Labor,  judiciously  expended,  is  as  sub¬ 
stantial  as  the  sea,”  he  said  to  Ah  Goon, 
“and  honest  enterprise  is  eventually  re¬ 
warded.” 

The  trio  returned  to  the  ledge,  and  the 
engineer  brushed  aside  a  quantity  of  debris 
which  had  been  blown  against  the  face  of 
the  canon  wall.  At  his  feet  a  stratum  of 
soiled  white  quartz  rock,  a  foot  thick, 
marked  with  threads  of  green  and  sprinkled 
with  mineral  dust,  was  revealed.  Drawing 
a  small  hammer  from  his  pocket,  he  pro¬ 
cured  a  bit  of  the  quartz  and  scrutinized  it. 

“WTiy,”  he  exclaimed,  “it’s  richer  even 
than  the  samples  you  sent  out.  It  will 
probably  run  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton 
in  gold.  Besides,  there  is  a  good  percentage 
of  silver  or  lead.  You  were  deucedly 
clever  to  hide  this  like  you  did.  Gee  Fung.” 

The  two  venerable  Chinese  exchanged 
amused  glances. 

“A  man  gains  wisdom  after  many  trials,” 
murmured  Gee  Fung. 
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Sveryhodfs 

^l\.eeting  PLACE 

IVhere  writers^  readers  and  the  editor  gather 
for  informal  discussion 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  IMPROVIDENCE 


ONE  day  last  December  Henry  Ford 
created  a  sensation  by  making  the 
statement  that  “No  successful  boy 
ever  saved  money.”  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  broadcast  the  story.  Presently 
financiers,  savings  bank  officials  and  insur¬ 
ance  company  presidents  were  burning  the 
wires  with  demands  that  he  retract  his 
words.  The  controversy  may  still  be 
smouldering;  I  never  learned  how  it  was 
settled.  Anyway,  I  shall  take  no  part  in  it. 
Only  one  aspect  of  the  matter  interested 
me,  and  that  I  found  no  less  than  fascinat¬ 
ing. 

You  probably  read  the  statement  at  the 
time  it  was  issued,  but  here  is  part  of  it 
again; — 

After  declaring  that  successful  boys 
never  saved  money,  and  explaining  that 
“they  spent  it  as  fast  as  they  got  it  on 
things  to  improve  themselves,”  Ford 
continued:  “Instil  in  the  minds  of  young 
men  that  they  will  never  get  anywhere 
wnthout  work.  I  never  knew  a  young  man 
that  was  worth  five  cents  that  wouldn’t 
work,  and  even  occasionally  get  into  trouble 
in  his  efforts  to  learn.  When  I  was  a  young 
fellow  I  got  kicked  out  of  as  many  shops  as 
I  was  welcomed  to.” 

In  that  last  sentence,  of  course,  lies  the 
reason  for  Henry  Ford’s  utterance.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  more  than 
one  exasperated  employer  who  tried  to 
force  him  to  stick  to  his  task  and  earn  an 
honest  wage  and  save  his  money  and  not 
go  poking  his  nose  into  things  that  did  not 
concern  him.  But  Ford  was  constitution¬ 
ally  unable  merely  to  stick  to  his  task  and 
save  money.  Nor  was  he  the  sort  capable 


of  suppressing  his  curiosity  to  investigate 
machinery  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  job.  Consequently,  like  many  another 
youngster,  he  was  shown  the  gate,  doubt¬ 
less  without  ceremony. 

These  traits  are  very  close  to  those  which 
spring  from  shiftlessness.  At  least,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  a  busy  employer  might 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Young 
men  aplenty  there  are  who  know  this  to 
their  regret.  Thomas  Edison  probably 
found  it  out,  the  Wright  brothers  learned 
it,  every  boy  who  ever  chafed  at  confin^ 
ment  and  set  forth  to  cross  the  world  on 
his  own  or  to  build  a  machine  out  in  the 
woodshed  that  would  accomplish  the  feat 
for  him,  has  faced  it.  The  one  thing  that 
distinguished  those  very  traits  from  shift¬ 
lessness  was  the  capacity  for  work  that 
these  young  men  possessed,  a  capacity 
curiously  overlooked  by  those  who  deemed 
them  no-account.  They  are  an  honorable 
company,  a  courageous  and  wholehearted 
crew  of  adventurers,  explorers,  scientists, 
inventors  and  poets,  and  their  history  b 
the  history  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  submit  as  an  almost  epic 
spectacle,  one  to  go  down  the  ages  with 
Washington  and  the  cherry  tree,  Bruce 
and  the  spider,  Alfred  and  the  cottager’s 
burned  cakes,  that  of  Henry  Ford  being 
kicked  out  of  a  machine  shop  as  a  meddl^ 
some  incompetent  not  worthy  of  his  pay. 

WILD  WATER 

WH.-\T  a  tremendous  spectacle  the 
writer  of  this  letter  was  permitted 
to  witness.  His  vivid  narrative 
needs  no  introduction  and  he  has  the  floor 
forthwith. 
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In  the  January  number  of  Everybody’s  you 
■lake  reference  to  the  Lackawanna  River  flood- 
Bg  into  the  Taylor  Mine  workings,  and  you  re¬ 
quest  that  someone  describe  it  who  could  give 
first-hand  information.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  telling  you  something  of  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  observer  and  a  participant  in  the  work  of 
damming  the  rush  of  wild  waters  through  a  laby¬ 
rinthine  underground  race-course  which  took  in 
scores  of  miles  of  very  valuable  coal  land.  Pic¬ 
ture  if  you  can  hundreds  of  miles  of  underground 
passages  averaging  in  size  about  six  foot  high  by 
twelve  foot  wide,  forming  a  maze  under  the  very 
streets  of  Scranton,  and  finally  outcropping  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lackawanna  River,  a  hitherto 
harmless  stream  which  had  never  before  assumed 
flood  proportions. 

If  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  formation 
and  peculiarities  of  the  anthracite  coal  veins,  and 
I  presume  that  you  are  as  you  say  you  hail  from 
th^  parts,  you  doubtless  know  that  the  veins 
all  outcrop  somewhere,  and  the  vein  which  gave 
birth  to  this  near  tragedy  pushed  its  black,  glis¬ 
tening  bead  into  daylight  far  above  what  was 
considered  a  vulnerable  spot  for  the  river’s  at¬ 
tack  even  in  times  of  extremely  high  water.  But 
here  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  we  have  learned  in 
recent  years  to  respect  even  simple  streams  which 
are  fed  from  the  mountains  of  melting  snows 
from  our  sister  Empire  state.  Assuredly  we 
learned  to  do  so  on  that  momentous  afternoon  in 
early  spring  about  five  years  ago  when  the  wild 
waters  rose  overnight  and  beat  a  frenzied  tattoo 
on  the  hitherto  impregnable  battlements  that 
stood  between  it  and  an  underground  passageway 
that  spread  in  a  thousand  directions.  Branching 
through  hundreds  of  gangways  and  airways  it 
led  to  other  workings  at  still  lower  leveb,  straight 
down  vertical  shafts  and  sloping  planes. 

All  that  night  hundreds  of  men  were  toiling 
at  the  entrance  in  an  effort  to  plug  up  the 
opening.  Telegraph  poles,  mine  cars,  straw,  hay, 
hundreds  of  tons  of  it,  were  being  thrown 
into  the  yawning  opening  only  to  be  sucked  in 
under  like  so  many  chips  of  wood.  All  through 
the  night  this  work  continued.  Mine  officials,  all 
expert  in  this  kind  of  work,  from  all  over  the 
anthracite  region,  rushed  to  the  scene  and  took 
charge  and  gave  advice.  How  many  tons  were 
thrown  into  the  opening  will  never  be  known, 
but  toward  morning  the  conglomeration  finally 
took  hold  and  the  river  was  forced  back  into 
its  normal  channel  once  again.  The  weary  work¬ 
ers  went  home  to  well  earned  beds  and  sleep, 
satisfied  with  an  heroic  job  Veil  done. 

But  what  of  the  desolation  underground? 
There  were  workers  along  the  various  gangways 
who  at  first  knew  nothing  of  the  water’s  near 
approach,  although  a  hasty  warning  had  been 
sent  by  telephone  and  by  messenger  to  every  part 
of  every  mine.  That  only  two  lives  paid  the^ 
price  speaks  well  for  those  in  charge,  for  minutes 
only  stood  between  safety  and  disaster. 

Knowing,  as  T  do,  the  workings  through  which 
the  waters  rushed  so  madly,  I  can  picture  in  my 
Bund’s  eye  even  now  the  devastation  being 
wrought,  as  the  torrent  shoved  and  pushed  its 
way  from  the  point  of  entrance  to  where  it  fi- 
Bally  came  to  rest  at  the  lowest  levels.  I  can  pic- 
tBre  loaded  mine  cars  being  tossed  and  tumbled 


with  their  precious  contents  until  they  wedged 
themselves  against  some  obstacle;  tracks  firmly 
spiked  to  deeply  imbedded  cross-ties,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  twenty-five,  forty  and  sixty  pounds  to  the 
yard,  pri^  loose  and  bent  and  twisted  like  so 
much  rotten  hay  wire;  mine  doors,  used  to  ven¬ 
tilate  the  shafts,  torn  from  their  hinges  and 
carried  along  on  the  flood  like  a  row  boat  on  an 
angry  sea ;  mine  timber,  used  to  support  the 
roof,  knocked  loose  by  a  side-swiping  blow  from 
a  mine  door  or  track  iron;  and  then  the  deluge 
of  falling  roof  as  a  consequence  of  its  support 
being  removed.  ’ 

I  know  the  pump  operator  who  was  on  duty 
at  the  time  of  this  flood,  at  the  six  hundred  foot 
level,  and  I  got  the  story  from  him  ju^t  as  it 
happened.  He  had  been  warned  that  the  water 
was  on«  its  way,  but  he  had  had  no  idea  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  it  with  hb  five 
great  pumps,  the  biggest  units  in  the  whole 
anthracite  region.  He  started  his  five  units,  and 
.^oon  they  were  throwing  their  full  quota.  Con¬ 
fidently  he  watched  these  five  beauties  each  giv¬ 
ing  forth  the  healthy  hum  of  healthy  motors, 
the  peculiar  whine  of  efficient  centrifugal  pumps 
functioning  normally.  As  he  waited  he  wished  to 
play  safe,  so  he  signaled  for  the  cage  to  stand 
by.  He  did  not  quite  like  the  sound  of  the  in¬ 
coming  waters. 

The  trickle  increased  into  a  stream,  the  stream 
into  a  sizable  flow  of  water,  and  then  came  the 
avalanche!  With  a  roar  it  turned  the  sharp 
corner  just  a  little  distance  from  the  pump  room 
proper  and  then  came  hurtling  onto  the  motors 
driving  the  pumps.  The  pump  runner  leaped 
for  the  cage  and  pulled  the  bell  rope  and  even 
as  the  cage  started  to  move  he  heard  the  first 
motor  go  off  the  line  as  the  over-load  went  into 
action.  In  a  minute  all  were  dead. 

How  the  mines  were  finally  all  de-watered  is 
another  story,  snd  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
finally  done  and  by  these  very  same  motors  and 
pumps  with  the  aid  of  others.  The  work  of  de¬ 
watering  the  workings  was  almost  as  herculean 
a  task  as  that  of  stopping  the  flood  before  it  had 
accomplished  such  havoc  that  it  might  have 
been  impossible  to  again  operate  the  mines.  A 
masterpiece  of  fiction  could  be  written  with  the 
above  as  a  background. 

M.  T.  Beddow, 

Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

t\’E  GREET  A  NEWCOMER 

Newspapermen  make  good  au¬ 
thors.  Never  having  worked  in  a 
news  shop  myself,  and  being,  de¬ 
spite  occasional  lapses  from  the  profession, 
primarly  an  editor,  I  can  make  that  state¬ 
ment  gracefully.  It  must  be  true;  so  many 
newspapermen  assure  me  so. 

Edward  Erd  Wallis,  whose  first  story 
in  Everybody’s,  Wanted — A  Title,  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue,  makes  no  such  declara¬ 
tion.  What  he  says  of  himself  is  extremely 
modest;  but  with  this  present  tale  and  one 
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other  in  hand,  I  am  persuaded  to  believe 
the  above  statement  a  fact.  His  introduc¬ 
tion  here,  like  his  story,  is  short,  but  I 
leave  them  both  confidently  to  your  judg¬ 
ment. 

Looking  back  thirty  years  there’s  little  enough 
with  reader  interest  worth  reporting.  I  can  slice 
my  personal  history  into  thirds  and  pick  out  the 
eventful  highlights,  just  like  that,  one  for  each 
chapter  of  a  fairly  conventional  existence.  For 
instance; — ■ 

At  ten,  my  first  stoiy,  a  piratical  concoction — 
in  more  than  one  sense — of  dirty  mean  skippers 
and  scuppers  dripping  with  blood.  It  attained  a 
circulation  of  nineteen.  (Figures  based  on  the 
recollected  number  of  near  and  dear  relatives 
game  enough  to  grin  and  bear  it.)  But  I’m 
getting  ahead  of  myself. 

Memory  has  it  that  a  great  tooting  of  whistles 
and  sirens  and  such  greeted  my  initial  arrival  in 
the  Wallis  home  on  the  Delaware  River  front  in 
Philadelphia.  The  stork  that  had  the  contract 
must  have  been  bang  full  of  pride  with  the  thought 
that  here  might  be  an  admiral’s  son  accorded  the 
salute  of  a  big  city’s  shipping,  not  knowing,  of 
course,  that  the  organized  clamor  was  for  an¬ 
other  of  those  periodic  Cramp’s  Shipyard  launch¬ 
ings.  Incidentally,  it  was  rumored  that  the  nurse, 
looking  from  our  third-story  front  window,  almost 
dropped  me  on  my  head  as  the  ship  left  the 
ways.  Come  to  think  of  it,  maybe  she  did. 

There  was  a  succession  of  mumps  and  measles 
.  .  .  baseball  and  brick  fights  .  .  .  sticking 
plaster  and  stitches  .  .  .  and  some  boys’  stories 
sold  and  collected  for  during  high  school  years. 
And  so  through  two  years  of  college,  learning  a 
lot,  but  just  what  I  can’t  remember. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  twenty  I  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  A  district 
man  first,  legging  it  to  fires,  murders,  accidents, 
fights,  and  more  fires,  murders,  etc.  Then,  in¬ 
side,  doing  a  bit  of  everything  that  came  over  the 
desk  .  .  .  parades,  jewel  robberies,  district 

courts  ...  six  hours  in  the  morgue  getting 
acquainted  with  roaches  and  a  deaf  caretaker 
who  handled  his  gruesome  stock  with  the  savoir 
faire  of  a  grocery  clerk  .  .  .  and,  oh,  yes — 
free  lunches. 

Then  into  advertising  where  for  eight  years  I 
have  been  writing  mostly  for  vacationists  of 
things  I  haven’t  seen;  of  peaks  that  punch  dents 
in  the  heavens,  of  fishing  in  far  waters  that  puts 
hair  on  your  chest,  of  a  moon  that  hangs  high  in 
a  starry  sky  and  an  ocean  that  growls  deep  down 
in  its  belly.  Isn’t  that  pretty? 

So  there  I  am  to  date.  There’s  a  number  of 
big  ambitions  I’ve  been  working  on,  thofigh  I’ve 
realized  two  already — a  wife,  and  a  daughter  as 
cute  as  can  be — some  say  she  looks  like  her  dad. 

EdvL'ard  Erd  Wallis 

AN  ADMIRAL  AND  A  SAILOR 

T.\ST  issue  I  gossiped  about  L.  Murney 
I  Mintzer’s  Periscope!  It  is  straight 
1 — >  fiction,  but  it  was  founded  on  an 
actual  occurrence  stranger  than  any  tale. 


I  am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  the  details  of 
the  affair,  but  it  is  possible  to  narrate  an 
anecdote  which  occurred  much  later  and 
which  is  a  direct  issue  of  the  war  time 
episode. 

The  man  responsible  for  the  seizure  of 
the  German  U-Boat  by  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  whose  ship  had  been  tor¬ 
pedoed  by  the  submarine,  later  was  dec¬ 
orated  by  Admiral  Jellicoe  for  his  gallant 
service  in  leading  the  mutiny.  He  was 
mate  of  the  ill-fated  ship.  The  ceremony 
in  London  was  brief  and  it  seemed,  for  all 
its  solemnity,  little  more  than  another 
routine  matter  for  Jellicoe  and  his  busy 
aids,  who  had  a  war  to  win  and  a  vast 
Armada  to  watch  over  day  and  night. 

After  the  Armistice  the  mate  resumed 
his  peaceful  seafaring  career,  returning  to 
the  obscurity  of  workaday  life  as  whole 
regiments  of  distinguished  fighting  men 
were  content  to  do.  Four  years  after 
hostilities  ceased  he  was  at  Port  o’  London 
with  his  ship.  He  went  ashore  one  after¬ 
noon  with  the  ship’s  charts  in  a  case,  and 
visiting  the  Admiralty  Building  in  Whitfr 
hall,  compared  them  with  the  official  charts 
to  bring  the  former  up  to  date  by  sketch¬ 
ing  on  them  any  reefs,  channels  or  other 
nautical  data  of  recent  discovery. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  he  returned 
to  his  ship,  hurrying  to  be  aboard  in  time 
to  catch  the  evening  tide.  As  he  walked 
through  the  dusk  down  a  dingy  street  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  waterfront,  the  doors  of  a  low 
dive  suddenly  burst  open  and  out  boiled 
a  group  of  brawling,  drunken  men.  They 
encompassed  him  before  he  could  evade 
them,  and  though  he  wished  nothing  better 
than  to  be  on  his  way,  the  strugglers  threw 
him  headlong  into  the  muddy  gutter  and 
fell  on  top  of  him.  Doubtless  they  were 
too  aborbed  in  conflict  to  notice  him,  but 
a  few  blows  came  his  way  for  all  that. 

Whistles  blasted  suddenly  at  either  end 
of  the  street;  the  pelting  boots  of  running 
Bobbies  sounded  an  alarm  that  brought 
the  brawl  to  an  instant  halt.  The  group 
dispersed  and  fled  in  every  direction.  And 
when  the  policemen  arrived  at  the  scene, 
with  a  few  hapless  fugitives  in  their  grasp, 
the  mate  was  sitting  dazedly  in  the  dank 
gutter,  clutching  tightly  to  the  muddy 
chart  case  and  wondering  just  what  had  hit 
him.  He  was  seized,  yanked  to  his  feet, 
and  marched  smartly  down  the  street  in 
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company  with  the  other  malefactors,  bound 
for  a  police  cell.  Protests  were  of  no  avail; 
he  was  apprehended  in  a  public  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  the  officers  were  adamant. 

The  procession  advanced  along  the 
waterfront  and  as  it  passed  a  certain  wharf, 
a  purring  limousine  drew  up  at  the  gate 
and  a  naval  officer  in  uniform  of  high  rank 
stepped  out.  He  paused  to  watch  the  body 
of  proud  Bobbies  go  by  with  their  prison¬ 
ers.  Then  he  stepped  after  them  quickly 
and  brought  the  parade  to  a  halt.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  unfortunate  mate  by  name, 
took  his  hand,  inquired  into  his  difficulty. 
The  policeman  stood  by  in  frozen  awe. 
Our  mate  stared  at  the  high  officer  who 
strangely  knew  him  and  uttered  the 
amazed,  joyful  name  “Admiral  Jellicoe!” 

It  was  he;  only  once  had  he  seen  the 
mate,  a  stranger  from  another  land  coming 
before  him  to  receive  the  token  of  gratitude 
of  an  Empire.  Only  once,  yet  he  remem¬ 
bered,  and  offered  what  assistance  a  great 
lord  could  render  to  a  seafaring  man. 

Needless  to  say,  the  mate  was  instantly 
released,  and  further,  after  a  grateful  grip 
of  farewell  with  Jellicoe,  was  escorted  to 
his  ship  with  all  honors.  .  ,  .  That, 

gentlemen,  is  a  tale  of  fact.  And  it  may 
serve  too  to  explain  the  magic  by  which 
great  leaders  hold  the  deepest  loyalty  of 
men. 

SHOP  TALK 

The  contents  of  this  issue  show  quite 
some  disregard  for  the  ancient  and 
honorable  editorial  policy  of  playing 
up  big  names.  Most  of  the  authors  listed  are 
young  and  are  only  on  their  way  to  attain 
the  fame  which  the  future  holds  for  them. 
Yet  if  names  count,  I  feel  rather  proud  of 
several  that  are  included.  Proud  less  of 
the  names  than  of  the  good  stories  that 
accbmpany  them  ...  I  might  say  the 


same  for  the  April  issue.  Robert  Carse's 
Lost  Empire-\s  one  of  those  unusual  tales 
which  seem  more  fact  than  fiction.  As  with 
most  good  yarns,  it  is  founded  on  actual 
events.  I  shall  not  disclose  the  plot  of  the 
story  here,  but  when  you  come  to  read  it,  I 
think  many  of  you  will  recognize  the  living 
drama  behind  this  thrilling  novelette  of  the 
French  penal  colony  at  Cayenne  .  .  . 
Allan  Vaughan  Elston,  author  of  The 
Ranch  On  Red  River,  will  be  familiar  to 
many  readers.  He  tells  a  Western  story 
which  will  hold  you  in  suspense  to  the  last 
word — and  which  does  so  without  the  aid 
of  rustlers  or  super-cowboys.  Elston  is  a 
rancher,  as  his  father  was  before  him;  his 
range  is  in  northern  New  Mexico,  where 
the  bitterest  feuds  in  Western  history  had 
their  battlegrounds.  He  knows  whereof  he 
writes,  and  I  promise  you  a  corking  yarn 
.  .  .  Ared  White,  of  whom  we  have 
heard  little  in  recent  months,  returns  with 
a  spy  novelette  that  ranks  with  the  best 
I’ve  ever  read  in  that  fascinating  depart¬ 
ment  of  fiction.  If  you  would  follow  an 
American  officer  through  the  tense  events 
which  succeed  his  descent  at  night  by 
parachute,  dressed  in  a  German  uniform, 
miles  behind  the  enemy  lines,  don’t  miss 
this  remarkable  story.  Ared  White  prob¬ 
ably  knows  more  about  the  inner  workings 
of  the  armies  than  any  war  story  writer 
of  the  day,  and  his  tales  chronicle  events 
that  were  momentous  in  the  days  before 
victory  .  .  .  There  are  so  many  stories 
worth  talking  about  in  these  coming  issues 
that  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise 
restraint.  In  fact,  I  shall  begin  right  now, 
and  with  a  certain  excusable  pride  leave 
you  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  is,  not 
strangely,  my  favorite  magazine  —  and 
which  will,  if  my  efforts  are  rewarded,  be 
yours  as  well. 

William  Corcoran 
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Lost  Empire 

By  Robert  Carse 


A  tale  as  real  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  jungle  fugitives  from  the  ruth¬ 
less  justice  of  the  penal  colony  at  French  Guiana,  the  land  of  living 
dead — a  story  of  the  gamble  with  death  of  grim  men  who  have  nothing 
to  lose  and,  beyond  the  trackless  tropic  forest,  a  lifetime  of  freedom 

to  gain. 


The  Ranch  on  Red  River 

By  Allan  Vaughan  Elston 


The  thrilling  story  of  a  New  Mexican  ranch,  where  a  sinister  plot  un¬ 
folds — and  where  something  new  in  Western  fiction  is  revealed. 


Across  the  Lines 

By  Ared  White 


Did  you  thrill  to  the  adventures  behind  the  German  lines  of  Secret 
Operative  K-ij?  Here  is  another  story  of  an  American  who  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  heart  of  the  German  army,  by  the  author  of  some  of  the 
finest  stories  ever  written  about  the  late  war. 


Among  the  eight  short  stories  will  appear  “M’Gala  the  Accursed”,  a  vivid  little  tale  of  -Afr 
by  Edgar  Wallace;  “Squaring  the  Circle”,  a  delightfully  humorous  yarn  of  the  sea  by  CapC 
Graham  Thompson;  “Fleet  Action”,  a  truly  remarkable  account  of  a  major  naval  engageml 
by  Frank  Wead;  “Renegade  Blood”,  a  story  of  sheepdog  loyalty  by  Rollin  Brown; 
Right  of  Suspicion”,  a  tale  of  the  subtle  wisdom  of  the  Law  by  William  H.  Steuber.  -A 
Dane  Coolidge’s  serial  of  a  lost  Aztec  empire  continues  with  a  second  absorbing  instalmO 
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FILL  OUT -MAIL  TODAY/ 


Mr.  H.  C.  Lewia,  Pres. 

COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL,  Dept  39-2« 
MO  So.  PsuUiui  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

Dear  Mr.  Lewia :  Without  calibration  tend  me  your  bif 
free  catakw  and  all  details  of  Fr^  Employment  Service, 
Aviation.  Radio  and  Automotive  Electrical  Courses  that 
are  included  and  how  many  **eam  while  learning.**  I  ud* 
derstand  1  will  not  be  bothiered  by  any  salesman. 


COYNE 

ELEtnrRieftill^CHOOL 
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H.  C.  LEWIS,  Pro*.,  Dept.  39-‘40,  Eat.  1899 

500  So.  Paulina  St,  Chicago 
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White  Teeth 
are  no 


As  4  persons  out  of  5  after  forty  and 
thousands  younger  know,  greatly  to  their 
sorrow.  Pyorrhea  ignores  the  teeth  and 
attacks  the  gums. 

When  you  brush  your  teeth,  brush  gums 
vigorously  with  the  dentifrice  that  helps  to 
firm  gums  and  keeps  them  sound  (disease 
seldom  attacks  healthy  gums).  Forhan’s 
for  the  Gums  is  such  a  dentifrice. 

Try  it.  You’ll  be  delighted  with  the 
results. 

This  dentifrice,  more  than  an  ordinary 
toothpaste,  refreshing,  ellicient  and  safe, 
helps  to  firm  gums.  In  addition,  it  cleans 
teeth  and  protects  them  from  acids  which 
cause  decay. 

Protect  your  teeth  and  your  health. 
Visit  your  dentist  regularly  for  inspection. 
Start  using  Forhan’s,  every  morning, 
every  night.  Get  a  tul>e  from  your  drug¬ 
gist,  today,  35c  and  60c. 

Formula  of  R.  J.  Forhatif  D.  D.  S, 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 
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Lackaicanna 
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YOUR  TEETH  ARE  ONLY  AS  HEALTHY  AS  YOUR  GUMS 


FA  ERYBODY’S 
March,  1929 


1-tOO  ROOMS  each  with 
sunshine,  hath,  shower 
and  serviilor  at  the  huh 
of  the  business  and  plea¬ 
sure  zone.  $3  to  sin- 
{;le  and  $  t  to  $6  double. 
James  T.  Clyde,  Managing  Director 
EIGHTH  AVE.,  44lfc  to  45lA  ST8. 


Burpee’ 

Seeds 


The  Vegetables  and  Flowers  jti 
would  like  to  see  growing  in  you 
garden  —  read  all  about  them  in 
Burpee’s  Annual 
It  describes  Burpee  Quality  Seti, 
Bulbs  and  Plants.  A  million  peopit 
use  i  t  as  their  garden  guide. 
Write  for  your  .ANNUAL  today.  It’s  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Burpee  Buildiniis  Box  382  Philadelphia,  H 

Deafness 

T  OVER  com 

_  And  perfect  hearinfr  restored  in 
cases  of  deafness  and  poor  hear- 
in^  resultint?  from  Flu,  Scarist 
Fever,  Catarrhal  Troubles,  Blow^  ; 
Explosions,  Defective  £^r  Drums,  Dischr.n^es,  etCa 


Wiison  Common^Sense  Car  OrumB 

In  use  for  36  years  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  worldoW. 
They  replace  what  is  lacking  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  wi» 
out  medicines,  operations,  or  being  seen  or  felt.  Easy  for 
wearer  to  put  in  and  remove  without  any  discomfort. 

on  deafness  and  copies  of  vonp 
■  Wee  tary  letters  from  many  of  tbs 

thousands  of  grateful  users,  will  be  sent  postpaid  by  tbs 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.  Ik.  4Z5  TWA  Bal««,  iHisfllt.  h- 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Sts..  New  York.  N.V.  Yearly  VoluinC 

I.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  Aug.  16.  1894.  at  the  x’  k«f' 

larch  i.  1879.  Additional  entry  at  Chicago.  Illinois.  I\  U  m  DCt 


Published  monthly  by  The  Ridg«ay  Company  at  Spring  and  Macdougal  Sts..  New  York.  N.Y.  Yearly 
subscription  $2.50  in  advance;  single  copy  25  cents.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  Aug.  16.  1899.  at  the 
Post-O^e  at  New  York.  N.Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  i,  1879.  Additional  entry  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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s  $2,000,000.00^ 

(uaranteeofaJOBandRAISE? 


Of  course  you’d  like  to  earn  $50  or  $75  or  $100  a  week — you’d  like 
to  do  more  interesting  work — you’d  like  to  get  into  a  line  that 
o&rs  a  real  future — but  do  you  know  how  to  go  about  getting 
these  things? 

If  you  have  been  thinking  of  “taking  a  course”  but 
have  held  back  because  you  were  afraid  you  didn’t 
have  education  enough  to  learn  better'paid  work — 
y  if  you  have  hesitated  to  take  the  risk  that  it  would 
actually  land  you  in  the  better  position  and  in- 
crease  your  salary  —  then  here’s  the  best  news 
you  ever  heard  in  your  life!  ^ 

f\.~S  S7J.riM  I  want  to  tell  you  about  DRAFTING,  and  show  ^ 
you  that  it  offers  you  everything  in  pay  and  opnor- 
tunity  that  you  could  hope  for.  I  want  to  show  ^ 
■^ineiiMi  irminiu  you  that  8  fine  Drafting  job  is  now  easily  within  your  reach. 

&  *JIi  is'ronUu  I  want  to  set  before  you  an  amazing  plan  which  we  have  » | 

1  bn  ion  from  worked  out  with  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  biggest  ^ 
STb  employers  and  engineers  in  America,  to  prepare  you  at  home,  y< 

«■— .'i-ai  »n«i  en-  in  Spare  time,  get  you  the  job  and  raise  your  pay — ab-  tt 
UW™!  solutely  without  risk  of  a  penny  on  your  part.  jj 

iibUaiDstbiTM  Thousands  of  men — not  a  bit  smarter  than  you,  with  no 

more  schooling  or  experience  have  gone  from  poorly  paid  • 
pisitions  as  clerks,  mechanics,  building  trade  workers  and 
laborers  into  Drafting  positions  paying  SoU.OO  to  SlltO.OU  a 
week,  with  our  help.  Now  with  a  job  and  a  raise  waiting  for  R| 
you  a«  soon  at  you  are  ready  for  it,  all  it  takes  is  the  COURAGE  , 
to  go  after  it — now  if  you  remain  in  the  rut  it's  because  you 
choose  to,  not  because  you  have  to. 


3  Drafting  Lessons 
Actually  FREE 

To  Show  You  How  Interesting  and 
Simple  DRAFTING  Is 

Maybe  you  think  Drafting  is  "over 
your  head” — that  it  takes  artistic 
talent  or  some  ability  you  haven’t  got. 
In  that  case  you  have  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  coming  to  j'ou.  For  I’ll  be  glad 

to  send  y<)U  the  first  three  lessons  from  our 
home-training  to  show  you  that  the  drawing  of 
plans  is  purely  m^hanical,  easily  learned  and 
the  most  interesting  kind  of  work  you  ever 
taekletl.  It  takes  little  enough  courage  to  look 
into  this  wonderful  opportunity — just  mail  the 
coupon  and  see  for  yourself 
how  you  like  Drafting  and 
our  guaranteed  way  to  get 
WTIraA  into  it. 


Come  Into  DRAFTING !  our  guaranteed  way  to  get 

I  wish  I  had  the  room  here  to  tell  you  all  about  DRAFTING  into  it. 

T*||b  I  lunni  — how  it  has  become  the  most  imixirtant  branch  of 
s'^^r'inc  oi  nvery  kind  of  manufacturingandbuildingeonstruetion 

,  14  work — how  fascinating  the  work  is — the  tine  bunch  S 

SSa  fellows  you’ll  work  with — the  big  salaries  paid —  ; 

{^  >  lifht.  .That  the  wonderful  chances  for  advancement.  How,  ;  The  .American  School,  S 

while  Drafting  is  white-collar  office  work,  it  is  S  P*f*-  !>-''■*•  Dreiel  Are.  &  58th  St..  • 

U*  d* hooked  up  closely  with  big  projects  and  big  men,  ■  Chicago.  III.  ■ 

and  offers  the  thrill  that  g^  with  making  plaM  ; 

M  mr  i^y  i.  Which  govern  every  move  of  the  men  who  do  the  ;  Dr>ftiiu  siui  <our  Do-rbk  eUa  and  (uaraaw  is  on-  S 

wl»a”l  wntit.  All  this  inside  dope  takes  a  36  page  book  to  S  aw.  »  |4aoa  □>#.  to  raw#  aiy  pay  <«  ao  aoat.  ■ 

-  ia  describe  and  I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  free  wQCoM  •  J 

rSfs^ "  when  you  mail  the  coupon  for  my  no-risk  job  and  J  Vaaw .  J 

"-‘■aa.Ud.  raise  plan.  !  ! 

O.  C.  MILLER,  Director  Extension  Work.  ^  !  *.  .vo .  J 

i  The  American  School  j"'  “•  I 

■^Pt-  D.34,  Drexel  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


l*he  .American  School, 

Dept.  I>-34a  Dreiel  Ave.  3c  $8th  St.. 
Chicago,  111. 

P1«AM  aeiMi  without  root  or  obli^tion  3  Drmftiof 
Lriwonr.  M  poce  book  with  tho  itiridr  dop*  obout 
Draft  ins  ond  your  no-riak  plan  and  fuarantoe  to  pro> 
part  mo.  to  plaoo  mo.  to  raiao  my  pay  or  no  ooot. 
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"  -  theCOURAGEToTakeh? 
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kill  iuiilii  uiiUiiC  iux  iLU  uix  ^ 


Drake 

HOTEL  >  CHICAGO 

Rooms  with  Bath,  $5.00  a  day,  sinKic;  $6.00 
double — and  up.  Located  on  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  yet  within  five  minutes  of  Theaten 
and  Shopping  District. 

Under  the  famous  BLACKSTONE  manage¬ 
ment,  known  the  world  over. 

The  Drake,  Lake  Shore  Drive 
and  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


How  to  Obtaia 

A  Perfect  Looking  N< 

My  latest  improved  Model  25  mrreeu 
ni‘Sha|H‘il  nose!«  nuii-kly.  painlessly. 
nenlly  and  r*on>fnrtaldy  at  home.  It  Is  tbf 
nose-shapinx  appliamo  of  precise  i  ’ 
and  a  safe  am)  guaranteed  patent  defkf 
will  actually  give  you  a  perfect  looklni^. 
Write  for  free  booklet  which  telU  ywi 
otitain  a  perfect  looking  nose.  . 

M.  Trilety.  Pioneer  Noseshapini  Sptul 
Dept.  3212  BinohawteP. 


Everybody  s 


Those  who 
Summer  abroad 
will\iliiter/>f 

KiMiim 


W^HY  endure  the  pain  and  dis¬ 
comfort  which  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  relieved  with  PAZO? 
Restful  sleep  is  assured  after  the 
first  application.  Unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  popular  reme¬ 
dies  ever  offered  for  all  forms  of 
Piles,  because  it  gives  quick  re¬ 
sults.  Money-back  guarantee  and 
full  directions  in  package.  Tube 
with  pile  pipe,  75ff.  Tin  box,  60f!. 

PAZO 

>PIIES 


IFICTM^^IS^S 

CB^vnudet  Mtie. 


34  Whitehall  St.  56.')  Fifth  Ave.,  !N'ew  York 
or  any  Authorized  Agent 


ROl'NI)  TRIP  *7  A  Inclusive  Rates 
FARES  FRO.M  4  x-F  on  application 


A  new  American  fancy,  this  win¬ 
ter  siesta  in  Bermuda  .  .  .  and 
the  48  hours  each  way.  Enjoyed 
equally  hy  hahitiies  of  the  great 
ocean  liners  and  those  who  are 
getting  their  first  taste  of  Trans¬ 
atlantic  travel.  A  sailing  everv 
W  ednesday  and  Saturday  on  the 
new  20,000  ton  motorship  “Ber¬ 
muda”  and  the  famous  “Fort 
Victoria.” 
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Everybody’s  v 

Mother  knows  best  what  to  do  for 

SORE  THROAT 
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DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

Multitudes  of  persons  with  defectiTe  bearinit  and  Head 
Noisesenjoy  coDTersation,Ko  to  Thea- 
treaodChurcbbecausethevuseLeonard  Jlird||l 
I  Invisible  Antiseptic  Ear  Drums.  Tiny  fflUuf 

I  Mcasphones  fittioic  in  the  Ear  entirely  A  1m  i\ 

n  outof  siabt.  Nowires.batteriesor 
L  J  head  piece.  They  are  Unseen  Com* 

Ci»  F  forts  and  inexpensive.  Write  for 
r  booklet  and  sworn  statement  of  the 

fcS^  inventor  who  was  himself  deaf, 

A  O.  LEONARD.  Inc..  SuiU  598.  TO-Sth  Ava..  New  York 


A  frte  copy  on  request.  Address  Anthony 
M.  Rud,  Editor,  ssj  Spring  St.,  N.  Y.C. 


Everybody’s 


IJou  did 


Superlatives! 

WE  ABHOR  them.  But  wc  do  not 
blush  to  admit  that  ADVEN¬ 
TURE  is  the  finest  all-fiction 
magazine  in  the  world.  Stories  of  stir¬ 
ring  action  on  land  and  sea;  of  familiar 
places,  and  places  known  only  to  the 
restless  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Written  for  you  by  men  who 
have  been  there — and  who,  incident¬ 
ally,  hold  rank  among  the  best  adven¬ 
ture  story  writers  of  our  day. 


It  is  always  safe  to  give  a  Bayer  tablet; 
there  is  not  the  slightest  harm  in  genu¬ 
ine  Aspirin.  The  doctor  can  assure  you 
that  it  has  no  ill  effects  on  the  heart. 
And  you  probably  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  Bayer  Aspirin  does  banish  all 
sorts  of  pain  in  short  order.  Instant 
relief  for  headaches;  neuralgia,  neuritis. 
Rheumatism,  too.  Nothing  like  it  for 
breaking  up  a  cold.  At  all  druggists, 
with  proven  directions  enclosed. 


Aiplrlo  1.  th«  trade  mark  of  Barer  Mannfaetnra 
of  Uonoaceticacldeater  of  SallcrUeacld 


Here  are  some  of  the  splendid 
authors  in  the  February  1 5th 
issue: 

JAMES  STEVENS 
TALBOT  MUNDY 
BEN  RAY  REDMAN 
ALBERT  RICHARD  WETJEN 
W.  C.  TUTTLE 
CHARLES  GILSON 
CLEMENTS  RIPLEY 


Blanche  Colton  Williams,  Chairman  of 
the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Committee, 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  periodicals 
from  which  the  prize  stories  have  been 
culled:  “No  other  magazine  repre¬ 
sented  has  shown  so  remarkable  a  gain 
in  quality.  The  chairman,  who  has 
read  every  number,  marveled  at  its 
rapid  rise  ...” 
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...in  more 
pipes  every 

'sL  dflv” 


d  fnuy/au 

dry^SiAJ 


TWO  things  can  ruin  a  man’s  pipe  pleasure 
—  a  hot,  biting  smoke  and  a  pipe  clogged 
with  sogg>’,  half-burned  tobacco. 

Granger’s  shaggy  ‘  Rough  Cut"  puts  an  end  to 
both — its  big,  rough-cut  flakes  burn  j/m/y  and  com¬ 
pletely.  Result  —  a  cooler  smoke  and  a  sweeter, 
cleaner  pipe ! 

And  that  rich  ‘*body”that  pipe  ^mokers  like  is 
sealed  into”  Granger  by  ‘‘Wellman’s  1870 
Method”  —  a  priceless  old-time  tobacco  secret. 

The  package— foil  instead  of  costly  tin — makes 
possible  the  price  of  ten  cents. 


ROUGH  CUT 


1**®*TT  &  Mrtit  Tobacco  Co. 


The  Sea  Girl 

By 

RAY  CUMMINGS 

A  story  of  the  world  in  1990. 


Ships  disappearing  at  sea — 
rivers  and  lakes  drying  up 
— the  ocean  level  gradually 
receding,  and  the  whole 
world  changing  day  by  day. 
Then . 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the 
earth  she  came — this  strange 
and  beautiful  maiden  from 
another  world — and  with  her 
came  the  answer  to  the  mys¬ 
teries  that  were  baffling  and 
terrorizing  the  universe. 


^25c  ^ 

Magazine  for 

10  cents 


The  tale  of  a  sinister  gold 
mine  operated  by  an  evil 
genius  who  built  up  a  fortune 
wrung  from  human  misery, 
and  of  a  youthful  engineer 
who  fell  into  the  trap  and 
combatted  these  destructive 
forces  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle.  A  strong  story 
well  told  by  Howard 
E.  Marsh.  J 


I  Read 

\  Blood 
\  Goldy 

r  Issue  of^ 

march\ 

.  2^  J 


ALL-STORY  WEEKLY 


THE  FRANK  A.  MUNSEY  COMPANY,  280  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  |  Please  send  Argosy-Allstory  Weekly  to: 


.  Address^ 


Argosy 
All- story 
Weekly  is  on 
sale  every¬ 
where  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  preced- 
ingdate  of  issue. 
Your  dealer’s 
supply  is  limit¬ 
ed.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  assures  you 
of  your  copy 
each  week. 

USE  THE 
COUPON! 


City . 
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Money  Back  When  You  Finish  H  Not  Satisfied 


Hi£h  School 
Course  in 
'  2  Years^ 


This  simplified,  complete  Hish  School 
Course— speciallyprepared  for  home  study 
by  leading  professors — meets  all  require¬ 
ments  for  entrance  to  college,  business,  and 
loading  professions. 

0»er  200  noted  Enginccn,  Ba»- 
AIII*C0C  InessMcn.BndEducatorabelped  i 
VUl  Ovw  prepare  the sporial  instruction  i 


Anerkan  Scheol.  Depl.  H-34.  Drerel  Arc.  and  58lh  St..  Chka|e 
Send  me  full  InformaMoii  on  tha  aabiect  chechod  and 
San  you  will  halp  mo  win  euccoss  in  that  lino. 

__Jbxliitect  . Eloctrical  Cnelnaer 

__Bailding  Contractor  . Oonoral  education 

_JAutaniolillo  Encinoor  _ Lawyor 

__.CIvll  Englnoor  . SSach.  Shop  Praetlee 

....Structural  Englaoer  . SSochanicalEnglnoar 

....Bushwse  Manapor  . Staam  Enafnaor 

_e.  r.  A.  *  AudHar  . Sanitary  A  Maatinc 

__.Saohhaapar  . Survoyor  A  Mapping 

^Draftsman  A  Deaiener  . High  lAeel  Oraduate 


SOME  men  never  seem  to  have  any  trouble  in 
keeping  stenographers.  They’re  pipe  smokers, 
too,  hut  they’ve  discovered  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
mildest,  mellowest  smoke  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
South.  Stoke  that  strong  old  hriar  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  men,  and  not  even  the  smffiest  steno  will 
object  to  it.  By  the  way,  we  line  the  tin  with  gold 
foil  to  keep  Sir  Walter  fresh  and  fragrant  to  the 
last  pipeful. 

1  LIMITED  OFFER  (for  the  United  States  only)  ' 
If  your  favorite  tobacconist  does  not  carry  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  send  us  his  name  and  address.  In  return  for 
this  courtesy,  we’ll  he  delighted  to  send  yom  without 
charge  a  full-size  tin  of  this  mil, Ur  pipe  mixture. 


ealer's 
s  limit- 
bscrip- 
res  you 
■  copy 


driTing^  you  crazy  I 

Don’t  suffer  the  agony  of  itch¬ 
ing,  bleeding  piles  any  longer! 
UNGUENTINE  RECTAL 
CONES  end  the  pain.  Many 
report  complete  cure  without 
operation.  At  your  druggist’s, 
75c.  Write  for  FREE  ..trial. 
Where  a  laxative  is  needed, 
doctors  urge  also  the  use  of 
NOROL-AGAR,  a  gentle  lu¬ 
bricant,  widely  advised  even 
for  children.  The  Norwich 
Pharmacal  Co.,  Dept.  AE3 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Sir  Walter 
Raleigh 


OMN  TO  MKN  A  WOMKN 

No  experience  nccecsary .  Eoty 
hoqn  ond  pleount  work  bring 
big  cash  reward  to  yoo  at  once 
and  continooualy.  Everything 
you  need  to  start  will  be  fur* 
atehed-free.  Recognised  lead¬ 
er  in  direct  to  consumer  Aeld 
guarantees  this  offer  Write 


Who  discovered  how  good  a  pipe  can  he 

milder 
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A  HOMEY  HOTEL  IN  THE  HEIART 
OF  NEW  YORK 

■w  V 

THE  New  Flanders 


47ih  to  48th  STREET 


EAST  OF  BROADWAY 


One  of  the  finest  Hotels  in  TIMES  SQUARE 


Single  Rooms  with  Running  Water,  $2.00 
Double  Rooms  with  Running  Water,  $3.00 

Single  Rooms  with  Bath . $2.50 

i  Double  Rooms  with  Bath  .  .  $3.50 


MEW  LIFE 
VIGOR 
FORSPRIMG 


Strange  lAwn 


In  the  JANUARY 
number  of 


T.  s. 

Stribling 


begins  a  new  novel 
of  love  in  Venezuela 


This  wonderful  tonic — Peptona 
— contains  malt,  iron,  cod  liver 
extract  and  other  body-build* 
ing  ingredients.  Quickly  cor¬ 
rects  that  run-down  condition 
which  follows  the  rigors  and  ail- 
mentsof  winter.Enrichesblood, 
gives  you  new  strength.Peptona 
is  sold  only  at  Rexall  Stores. 
$1.  Save  with  Safety  at  your 


There  is  one  near  you.  You 
will  recognize  it  by  this  sign. 
Liggett's  are  also  Rexall  Stores. 
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A  VHAR.  w 
LI  r  e: 


Maybe  You’re  Wealthy — Surely  You’re  Wise 
If  You  Come  and  Keep  Healthy 
’Neath  Bright  Winter  Skies 


everybody  needs 
a  mild  digestive 
stimulant 

meals 


ST.  CHARLES 


ON  THE  BOARDWALK— ATLANTIC  CITY 


Occupying  an  entire  oceanfront 
block  and  providing  the 
utmost  in  comfort  with 
unexcelled  cuisine. 


OVEK  3U  years  ago  Dr. 

Beeman  perfected  this  de¬ 
licious  chewing  gum — as  the 
hest  way  of  giving  wholesome 
and  pleasant  aid  to  digestive 
action.  No  other  brand  has  ever 
equaled  Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 
in  this  respect,  or  in  its  keen¬ 
ness  of  flavor  and  wonderful 
smoothness.  Buy  a  package  or  a 
box  today.  You'll  enjoy  it  after 
meals,  and  — 


of  Your  Town 


You  have  heard  of  Tom  Brown  of  the  fa- 
aousTom  Brown'sCIown  Band.  You  have 
probably  heard  his  records.  You,  also,  might 
develop  into  a  Saxophone  Wizard  and  earn 
(princely  income.  At  least,  you  can  have  a 


lot  of  fun,  ^popular  socially  and  in  college 
end  earn  easy  money  on  the  side.  It  is 
eaiyto  learn  on  a  BuescherTrueTone 
Suophone  and  easy  to  pay  for  it  by 
our  special  plan.  6  days'  trial  on  any 
Saxophone,  Cornet,  Trombone,  Trumpet 
or  other  instrument.  Mention  instrument 
hr  Free  circulars.  ' 

Buescher  Band  Instr-iment  Company 
2098  Buescher  Block  (i06Xy  Elkhart.  Indiana 


PEPSIN 

GEM 

aids  digestion 


Work  for  “Uncle  Sam” 

Steady  Positions  ^ 

Many  D.  S.  Governmfnt  aP 
open  to  men  and 
•omen,  ig  up.  ^ 

Mail  Coupon 
Tsday  Sure!  '  *”* 

.address.. 


/  FRANKLIN  INSTnUTE 
Dn«.M-}3(.Rscktsia.N.T. 

Rush  to  me.  free  infor¬ 
mation.  tellina  how  I  ran 
get  a  U.  S.  Government  Job. 
Send  32-paRe  hook  describing 
positions  now  obtainable. 


”  f  "•  f 
¥.  » '  ^  t 

,  .  tt  ;:  • 
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After  a  man’s  heart 


In  this  era  of  rapid-fire  efficiency,  we 
still  venture  to  urge  five  minutes  of 
dawdling  each  day.  Yes,  when  you're 
fagged  .  .  .  shed  clothes  and  business 
etiquette  .  .  .  and  adjourn  to  the  tub 
with  your  cake  of  Ivory. 

Here’s  a  soap  that  needs  but  a  lazy 
rub  to  twinkle  into  a  rich  bathing-suit 
of  foam.  And  its  sweet  cleanliness  smacks 
neither  of  beauty-shop  perfume  nor  of 
sterilizing  pretensions!  And  when  you 


slip  down  for  a  final  moment  of  bask¬ 
ing,  the  mere  touch  of  the  water  clears 
every  bubble  away. 

Why,  after  an  Ivory  bath,  do  you  feel 
like  the  President  of  the  Corporation  of 
Content?  Because  Ivory,  a  soap  after  a 
man’s  heart,  is  gentle  enough  for  a  baby’s 
bath.  Were  you  a  baby  after  1879?  Then 
it’s  more  than  a  floating  chance  that 
you  had  your  first  bath  with  Ivory,  as 
fine  soap  as  money  can  buy! 


IVORY  SOAP 


kind  to  everything  it  touches  •  99*^^  ^  Pure  •  "It  floats' 
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lust  a  fire  arm 

bat  a  COLT 


E^V 


YOU  cannot  afford  to  be  Icm  par* 
ticular  than  thoae  men  whose 
lives  and  livelihood  depend  upon 
the  integrity  of  their  fire  arms* 

For  93  years  Colt’s  has  continually  devised  new 
tests  of  materials,  workmanship  and  performance, 
until,  to  produce  the  Arm  illustrated — the  Colt 
Official  Police,  .38  cal.  Revolver — entails  564  ma¬ 
chine  and  124  hand  operations  and  322  visual 
and  gauge  inspections — 1010  separate  steps  in  all. 

These  tests  begin  before  the  steels  are  forged  into 
shape  and  end  only  after  the  finished  Colt  has  been 
targeted  by  an  expert  marksman.  The  Colt  Positive 
Lock  embodied  in  Colt  Revolvers  makes  accidental 
discharge  impossible. 

It  is  this  unbelievable  accuracy  of  manufacture 
which  distinguishes  Colt  Revolvers  and  Automatic 
Pistols  as  the  safest  and  most  dependable  Fire  Arms. 


Colt't  Service  Department  wiU 
help  solve  shooting  problemsi 
suggest  the  Arm  best  suited  to 
your  needs;  assistyou  informing 
or  joining  a  Revolver  Club. 

Colt's  new  Catalog  No.  28  is  the 
most  complete  Fire  Amu  Man¬ 
ual  ever  issued.  Write  for  it;  cdso 
for  your  copy  of  "Makers  of 
History,"  the  thrilling  story  of- 
Colt  accomplishments. 


COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MEG.  CO. 


ilOLT 


hkoduc  ^ 


SMALL  ARMS  DIVISION 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

PKU.  fi.  Bckeart  Co.,  Poci/ic  Coast  Repraentative,  717  Market  Street,  Son  Franeisce,  CoU/. 


. .  .The  Arm  of  Law  and  Order 


XUM 


'Lu(-k>  Strike*  were  ihe  cigarettes  carried 
on  the  'Friendshi|>*  w  hen  she  crossed 
the  Atlantic.” 


Amelia  M.  Earhart* 
firM  woww  lo  §y  Ibr  Allanlir  by  aff  ylaac 


For  a  slender  figure 
Reach  for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a  sicet 


It's  toasted 


No  Throat  Irritation -No  Cou 

Gi928,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacta 


XUM 


